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The New-Day Car 


The HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 is the 
finest example you will find today of the 
new-type high-grade car. Go see how 
many advances it shows over the cars 


you know. 


Howard E. Coffin was the chief de- 
signer. The whole Hudson corps of 48 
engineers have devoted four years to this 
model. Since last year they have added 
31 new features. Now it shows you in 
finished form the ideal coming car. 


The Advances 


The greatest late-year advance in motor 
construction has been the adoption of Sixes. 
That means continuous power. HUDSON 
engineers have done most to this end by 
making the Six economical. 


They have made it light. This new 
HUDSON Six-40. weighs 2,890 pounds. 
Old-type cars of this power and capacity 
weighed around 4,000 pounds. We save 
you this difference, yet this car has proved 
itself one of the staunchest cars built. 


A new-type motor used in the HUDSON 
has reduced fuel cost about 30 per cent 
under old-time averages. 


The new-style streamline body is here 


brought to perfection. And here are many 
new refinements, new ideas in equipment, 
new comforts and conveniences. Some of 


the best HUDSON features are not yet 


found in any other car. 


The New Price 


This car also sets a new price standard 
for high-grade cars. Last year’s model 
sold for $1,750. This year, to meet the 
demand, we shall build three times as 
many. Now this new model with 31 im- 
provements is sold for $1,550, because of 
this trebled output. 


There is no reason now, if you pay over 


$1,200, for not having a quality Six. 


End of Over-Tax 


This new HUDSON Six marks the end 
of over-tax. This lightness reduces tire 
cost immensely. This new-type motor 
brings down fuel cost. And the price is 
the lowest ever quoted on a car of the 


HUDSON class. 


Go see what all these new things mean 
before you buy a car. 


Hudson dealers are everywhere. 


New catalog on request. 








Some 1915 Features | 


A perfect streamline body. 

Disappearing tonneau seats. 

Invisible hinges — hand - buffed 
leather upholstery. 

Gasoline tank in dash. Tires 
carried ahead of front door. 
“One-Man” top with quick-ad- 

justing curtains. 
Dimming searchlights. 
Simplified starting, lighting and 
ignition system. 
Wiring in metal conduits. 
Locked ignition and lights. 
New speedometer drive. 
Automatic spark advance. 
New-method carburetion. 


Trunk racks on back. 














HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 
$1,550 ye. 
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This Phaeton body with room for seven, $1,550 f. o. b. Detroit. 


Standard Roadster same price. 








Hudson Motor Car Company, 8098 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Sept., 1914 
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‘Ss I FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Our evarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming Is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our guarantee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 
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From Friend to Friend 





LET OUR PEOPLE WORK FOR YOU 


A subscription to Successful Farming 
entitles you to membership in the “Suc- 
cessful Farming Club” and any service 
our people can render you. 

Our Editorial Department can serve 
= by giving you expert and reliable in- 
ormation on any and all questions per- 
taining to any farm or home subject, in- 


cluding: 

Soils and Crops Rural Life 

Fertilizers Schools and Churches 

Live Stock Cooperation and Farm 

Breeding and --S rganizations 

Animal Farm Management 

Weed and Tusect Pests Machinery 

Dairyi Buildings 

Poultry ing ae and Irrigation 

Bee erin ay 

Gardening and Orchard- Health and 8 Sanitation 
ing Food, Fashions, Etc 


Our Circulation Department can serve 
you by seeing that your subscription order 
is promptly and properly entered; that 
your copy of our magazine is mailed you 
prompt y each month. Please do not 
delay in writing us about such matters as 
change of address, missing copies of the 
paper, etc. Always give both your old and 
new when instructing us to 
make such changes. 

Our Advertising Department can serve 
_ u by keeping you informed as to the 

test and most up-to-date farm machin- 
ery, implements, tools, and labor saving 
devices, kitchen utensils, household con- 
—_ etc. 

e. 2 guaranteeing every article adver- 
ti in Successful Farming to be as rep- 
resented. 

By letting you know, if you will write to 
them, where you may obtain any article 
you may desire but do not know by whom 
it is sold. 

By keeping out of Successful Farming 
all whisky, patent-medicine, tobacco, | > 
evilly suggestive, and fraudulent adver- 
tisements of all kinds, so that any member 
of the household, from the youngest to the 
oldest, can read ’ Gecematel Farming, ad- 
vertisements and all, without ing 
harmed in morals or pocket-book. The 
entire influence of Successful Farming is 
for higher and better things. 

Think of the wonderful advantage you 
would have if you had at your farm, for 
information and advice, an expert Veter- 
inarian; a well trained Lawyer; a skilled 
Engineer and Machinist; an experienced 
Live Stock Man; a Soil and Grain Expert; 
a trained Horticulturalist; an Authority 
on Bees and Poultry; a Physician and 
Nurse; a well known Authority on Home 
and Household Affairs; and an expert 
Buyer of all pe ot of Pepe Suppose 
the help and ad these experts 
could be had for t the asking. How could 
a farm famty so blessed fail to mad 
greatly? <b gs had such a golden op 


tunity, ou take advantage o uy 
Surely you poll ry And all this you 
in Successful Farming. 

Whenever you have a problem confront- 


ing you, be it littleor big, and you feel that 
you want help on it, write us fully. 

Let our Bg help you. Sometimes 
we may you rf other subscribers, 
sometimes to government experts, some- 
times to advertisers, but anyway we will 
help you whether we answer you direct or 
put you in touch with others who have 
solved your problems for themselves. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING Sept., 


Sue 


The Report Is True--Here Are The Prices 


for a big, roomy touring 


Ur x wo BTEDLY—along with the whole country—you have been amazed 
at the 


car and $1385 for a Studebaker “‘Six.” 
These would be extraordinary prices for just a “‘good”’ car 
What, then, can be said of these prices for a Studebaker car? 


What, then, can be said of these prices when they carry with them the Stude- 
baker name, the Studebaker aeootn, | the Studebaker character, the Stu- 
debaker guarantee—the Studebaker Quality ? 


It is too little to say they are extraordinary. 


We believe these prices with Stude- 
baker Quality are unprecedented. 


Our fathers and grandfathers know the 
name Studebaker. For sixty-two years it 
has meant American vehicles, honestly, 
eturdily made. For sixty-two years farm 
and city homes have known Studebaker as 
the name for dollar-for-dollar value. 


These sixty-two years Studebaker has 
own enormously—in reputation, in pro- 
uction, in prosperity. 

Today Studebaker means—in city and 


country—the acme of Seganee as well as 
the acme dos money-wort 


T oday we s give Studebaker owners and 
Studebaker buyers the benefit of sixty-five 
years of Studebaker growth. 


That growth has made ible Stude- 
baker ity at Studebaker pricese—and 
has made them possible for these reasons: 


First, there is the huge volume of Stu- 
de ‘baker production. 


During the last eighteen months 55,000 
Studebaker cars have been manufactured 
and sold. 


This is the largest number of cars of 


one make, selling at or above the Stude- 
baker price, ever produced in the same 
period by any manufacturer. 

Second, Studebaker cars are manufac- 
tured cars—manufactured in the Stude- 
baker plants. 

Studebaker motors, springs, bodies, 
tops, drop forgings are made in Studebaker 


plants. 


Special formulae for Studebaker steels 
are worked out and the steels are tested and 
udebaker 


laboratories, 
abl he _lncanet and most tely 
eq in the motor car in , 


Studebaker , axle-shafts, front 
axies, all vital parts are manufactured and 
heat treated in "Studebaker plants. 


Studebaker, we believe, manufactures 

a larger proportion of m wpe be de 

does ony other motor car producer in this 
country. 


The completeness of Studebaker man- 
ufacture ¢ oe Studebaker .—" 4 means better, 


wwiticsy 


But, in addition, it means the ge 
of the parts-maker’s profit, the waste 
extravagance of the “‘assembled”’ or semi- 
manufactured car. 


And that, in turn, means the econo- 
mies that make possible Studebaker prices. 


The volume of Studebaker rodustion 
and the completeness of Stude' 
facture mean the Quality and the Profit th that 
go back into the Studebaker car you buy. 


The Studebaker has the double dis- 
poste —U nique in Quality and Unique in 
ice 


The Studebaker car of 1915 is an im- 
pressive example of what square dealing, 
good building and right-thinking among the 
American people can do in sixty-five years. 


Today the American people in town 
and country “ Buy It Because It's a Stude- 
baker.” 


The Studebaker Corporation of America, 115 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


PRICES... 
FOUR—Touring Car. . 


FOUR—Roadster..... 985 
SIX—Five Passenger. .. 1385 
SIX—Seven Passenger. . 1475 Qo 


Electric Started and Lighted 
Completely Equipped 


F. O. B. DETROIT 
- $ 985 


—_———_—__—-—— 
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Specifications 


The New SIX—5-Passenger and 
7-Passenger 


Electric Starter, Electric Lights. 
Two body styles: Five-Passenger and Seven-Passen- 


Whectbace f51 inches. 


Long-Stroke (5-inch), Small-Bore 3 34-inch) Motor; Six 
Cylinders, en Bloc. 

Special Dimming hts. 
Smokeless, Non- Lubrication System. 
New Exhaust-Silencing Muffier. 
Annular Piston Ri 
— Radiator. 

ea 
' x 236 in. brakes. 
34x 


enithinis Flew on Q. D. Demountable Rims; 





a Ataching Rig ay (fetes Ventiocing Windshield, 


le Gasoline Tank in Cow on 
Macueti, Sie Lesking Gorstins only One 


rae tne Rear Avie Shale into Taper at 
Full 3 i 
Full Equipment of Gamtae Roller Beasings. 


satan Lecing d Lighting Switches. 
20 Operations in Painting Bodies. — 


The New FOUR Roadster and 
Touring Car 
Electric Starter, 


By om 

Two Body Styles: Fiv assenger Touring; Three- 
Passenger Roadster. 

Wheelbase—108 inches. 

Long-Stroke (5-inch), Small-Bore (334-inch) Motor; 
Four Cylinders, en Bloc, Exhaust Manifold Cast 


rate. 
less, Non- Lubrication System, 


Prewed Stel Pe Dimming fetch 
Steel Push-Rods. 
ular Piston Rings. 

papuiae Radiator with Auxiliary Water Tank. 

Crowned Fenders. 

12 x 2}4-in. Brakes. 

Hot-Jacketed Schebler Carburetor Bolted to Cylinders. 

Magnetic, Non-Leaking Gasoline Gauge, the Onl ly One 
Approved by Insu_ ince Underwriters. 

Generous Footroom in Both partments. 

33 x 4 in. Goodrich Tires on Q. D. Demountable Rims; 
Safety be on Rear. 

One-Man Type T 

Built-in Rain and Clear A, ision Ventilating Windshield, 
Attaching Rigidly to 

Full Floating Rear Axle, TSeite Locking into Taper at 
Hub. Timken Bearings. 


Full Equi t of 13 Timken Roller Bearings. 
Irreversible Steering Gear. 
Flush Dash Equipment. 


Extra Rim and Locking Tire Carrier. 
20 Operations in Painting Bodics. 
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NEEDED—A REAL RURAL CREDIT 


Personal Credit Has Been Ignored 


By R. C. MILLIKEN, Monetary Statist 











HEN our western prairies were opened up to cultiva 
W tion and that section supplied with modern transpor 

tation facilities, it enabled the American farmer tc 
place his products into European market: at such low prices 
that it virtually annihilated the agricultural pursuits of those 
countries. To make headway against our competition an eco 
nomic transformation was necessary, and the first and most im 
portant step in that direction was the improvement of the 
credit conditions and machinery of the European farmer. 

Those European farmers at the time their present rural credit 
systems were adopted, were at the mercy of usurers. Those 
farmers, like the farmers of all countries, are as a rule, unknown 
beyond the confines of their respective communities and the 
credit demands of the average farmer is small compared to 
the credit demands of the merchant and manufacturer 
Therefore, those farmers had no credit outside of their several 
communities. In order to extend their credit beyond their 
communities it became necessary to apply to farm credit the 
principles which had proven so beneficial in other lines of busi 
ness endeavor. 

The European farmers have two classes of credit societies, 
one based on landed security and the other on personal security, 
They never refer to their land mo: system as rural “‘credit 
but as rural capital institutions. e control of each system 
is separate and distinct from the other. The object of the rural 
capital s is to make long time loans (from twenty-five to 
seventy-five years) to farmers with which to buy homes, while 
that of the rural credit system is to supply funds with which 
to produce agriculture and render the business of agriculture 
more certain and profitable by placing at the com of those 
actually engaged in it ample credit facilities. The loans of the 
rural credit societies run from six months to three years, 
occasionally for five years. 

Rural Capital and Rural Credit 


Rural capital and credit institutions make loans only to mem 
bers. To become a member of a rural capital society one must 
be the owner of improved farms lands, for the sole security on 
which such loans are made is improved farm land. A member 
of a rural credit society may not necessarily be a land owner, 
but he must be either a land owner or tenant on the shares in 
order to obtain funds from such society. The principal object 
of the rural capital society is to encourage small landed pre 
prietorships, which experience has shown to be the correct 
agrarian policy, economically and sociologically, while the prin- 
cipal object of the rural credit wor f is to benefit those who 
actually till the soil. The rural capital (land mortgage) systems 
are dependent for their own success upon the success of the 
rural credit systems, because those actually engaged in tilling 
the soil must realize a profit thereby in order to give stability 
to the security holders of the lands. The history of every 
country has shown a decadence in agriculture where the actual! 
tillers of the soil are not fairly remunerated for their labor. 


There is no comparison between the importance of the two 
systems, rural capital and credit. One procures a loan once in 
a life time, with which to buy a home, but he needs rural credit 
every year, and nearly every month of the year. Why, the 
rural credit societies of Germany,alone, do five billion dollars 
business annually; and the German farmer obtains that credit 
at from three to five per cent, seldom having to pay the latter 
rate. 

Credit at all Times ; 

Not only do European farmers obtain credit from their own 
societies at very low rates of in but what iz of more im- 
portance, is the fact that they are able toobtain that credit om 
any and all occasions for productive purposes, for those societies 
are controlled by farmers on the cooperative plan as an aid to 
the production of agriculture. Thies cannot be said of the 
American farmer who is dependent on banks which sell credit 
for profit. The time will never come when any business will be 
conducted as well by clerks as by proprietors. Self-interest is 
oo of the oun 7 in human nature. If the American 

armers contro their own coo tive credit t 
would not only make the Susheees of anpladint a manyy ire 4 
and profitable, but they would prevent many of the abuses of 
credit from which this country has suffered in the past. 

Talk to any man who has studied the history of European 
rural credit societies and he will tell you they have made 
European farmers better citizens, better neighbors and better 


husbands. They have raised the standard of efficiency of 
farmers throughout Europe. Cooperation in every line of en- 
deavor raises the standard of elishess The man who is 
shiftless when acting alone becomes energetic and provident 
when aided by his neighbors. In proof of the financial better- 
ment of those institutions to the rural communities of Europe 
I shall quote from the carefully prepared address of Dr. Carl 
Helfferich, of Berlin. He said: 

“The yield per acre of wheat in Germany in 1912 was more 
than double that in the United States; that of rye nearly 80 per 
cent greater, of barley over 30 per cent, of oats nearly 50 per 
cent, and of potatoes only a little short of 100 per cent.’ 

Such results coming from land which has been in cultivation 
for thousands of years and worked by men who have to give 
much of their time to military service is simply wonderful 
I maintain that the principal factor of that success is their 
rural credit system, and not their rural capital system. Ger- 
many was the first country to adopt a rural capital system, a 
system which was in existence for one century before they 
adopted a rural credit system. Their rural credit system is only 
fifty years old and their wonderful progress in agriculture has 
been under this sytem of personal credit. 

In this my first article I can only call attention to the im- 
portance of rural credit as compared to rural capital. In my 
next article I shall go more intodetail showing the method of con- 
trol and operation of the rural credit societies of Europe. 
Quite a number of rural capital or land mortgage bills have 
been introduced in the sixty-third but not a single 
rural credit bill has been introduced in Congress. During the 
past two years we have had four rural credit investigating bodies 
without a rural credit bill reported by any of them. The 
a of rural credit has been ignored by as well as 
the rural credit investigating committees and commissions, In 
January of this year I prepared a rural credit bill which Senator 
Owen, chairman of the te banking and currency committee, 
had printed for the use of his committee, but it was not con- 
sidered by the rural credit committee of this Congress. 


What is Being Done 

It was because of this ect that representatives of the 
re pe os pad By armers’ pe pape oe 

ranges petitio ngress for the appointment of a specia! 
committee to hold hearings on this bill and employment of « 
monetary expert to represent the farming interests in proving 
the merits of that bil. They asked, furthermore, that every in 
terest affected by that bill be represented at such hearings by 
experts. In other words, they asked that the hearings be con 
ducted ~h.! — Fe! “ by court ._— the interested 
parties ve ight to appear approve or oppose 
the bill. The farmer has everything to gain nothing to lose 
by an open investigation of this question by. experts. Nearly 


every 
See es Oe ar most 
benefi the farming interests. So that the only thing for 
us to do is to simply adapt the principles a success 
of those European systems to the conditions of this country 


European country has demonstrated by actual experience | 
y 
ta 


If such a committes were appointed, an expert representative 
of a could, with ten an 
up & present a report laining every 
the same, se that every farmer in the erstand 
it. Any sound emt pein bg yang d=, rae hag = wen 
is bound toe reduce fits of the banking business. There 
fore the banker should have the right to appear at that hearing 
by an and oppose the farmers’ expert. Of course the 
banker who haz not studied the European rural credit systems 
will quite netnaey eoniaae any effort on the part of Americas 
farmers to de this business. But, is it not better for the farmer 
to meet the banker in the open than to do so in the secret 
caucus? A rural credit bill proven up in that way will inspire 
more confidence among farmers themselves than one proves 
up in secret, As I have said, many hundreds of petitions have 
been presented to Congress asking for the appointment of that 

ial committee to conduct this investigation. The expense 
such an investigation would be nominal compared to simils 
investigations of this subject. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


GOGD TIME TO BUILD 


NLESS European war immediately affects prices, this is 
a good time to build, because of the general depression in 
business and manufacturies. 

Labor is plentiful, material should be easy because of slack 
demand. So if you expect to build a house or barn, now is a 
good time to do so. 

Prosperity has been hanging in the balance like a fever pa- 
tient and when the spark of life again pulsates through the 
veins of commerce and trade, everybody will try to build at 
once and materials will rise in price. 


ANOTHER LIE NAILED 


HE halls of Congress and the platforms of Chautauquas 
have rung with the bold statement time and again that a 
big standing army and a powerful navy insures peace. 

Was there ever a spot in all the world where nations were so 
prepared for war as in the war area of Europe? Being prepared 
is the only thing that made possible a war on a week’s notice. 
Had there been no great armies and navies there could have been 
no war precipitated over such a trivial cause. 

It is the gun-toter who is a menace to the safety of all good 
people, be the gun-toter a villain or a nation. If Europe had had 
as rulers a few “schoolmasters” gifted in the art of “watchful 
waiting” there would not now be the terrible story to tell of wars 
among so-called civilized nations. 


RURAL CREDITS LEGISLATION 


F you will read Mr. Milliken’s article in this issue you will 

get some insight into credit legislation before Congress and 
what is lacking in the present bills. So far the drift has been 
towards giving credit legislation for the benefit of the wealthy 
farmers, the land owners who, though often needing credit, are 
able to get it at most any bank or insurance company. The 
renter and hired man who wants to get money so he can become 
a land owner is ignored, and until this class is considered, the 
legislation will fall short of being very beneficial. 

It is the landless man who needs cheaper money on long 
time, that he may become land owner. It is he who now finds 
it difficult to borrow money in any great amount and only on 
short time because he can give no security other than his name 
to his note. It is very desirable that whether the borrower be 
landlord or tenant, that he be able to get money for along period 
of years so the burden of payment may not make him a slave. 
Any legislation that fails in this feature will fail to bring reiief. 

Short-time loans at high rates are the curse of the farmers 
today. They never can store their crops or hold their products 
for a rise when asixty- or ninety-day note is staring them in 
the face. It is this that compels dumping on the market and 
knocking the bottom out of prices, injurious alike to prosperous 


and indebted farmers. 

lt seems unnecessary to have national legislation in behalf 
of lands mortgage banks unless it be to make a uniform prac- 
ice throughout the nation. But a personal creditis very much 
needed, whether by state or national legislation, and this should 
be for the farmers and not for the bankers. 


SEED CORN SELECTION 


Kass question of seed corn has been harped upon so persist- 

ently the last few years that it seems unnecessary to ever 
speak of it again, but people forget. This is to remind you that 
it is now time to go into the fields and select the seed corn for 
next year. Do it as soon as the corn is nicely dented, hang in a 
dry place so no two ears will touch, and where freezing will not 
occur until the moisture is well out of the corn. Pick out two or 
three times as much as you will need, for later you are going 
over it very carefully and throw out all ears that do not come 
up to the standard you have chosen. Some of the corn may be 
injured by mold or mice, both of course might not happen, and 
some may be needed by a neighbor. Have plenty and to spare, 
for corn doesn’t get any cheaper in the spring, so there can be 
no loss from having too much. In selecting seed choose ears 
that will contain a maximum of grain well protected by husk, 
with the ear at the right height from the ground. Take into 
consideration the vigor of the stalk, and other things being equal 
a stalk that bears more than one good ear. 


FACE TAXATION FACTS 


E have tried hard to show you that our present method 
of taxation is very faulty. Here is another instance to 
show this to be the case. 

The executive council of Iowa finds that yearling colts in 
Plymouth County are assessed at $32.32, while in Keokuk 
County, at $66.04. 

Two year old colts in Greene County assessed at $60, and in 
Crawford County at $95.07. Horses three and over in Greene 
County are assessed at $60, and in Crawford are assessed at 
$166.40. 

Stallions, Van Buren County, $181.87 ; Tama County, $437.78. 

Mules, Greene County, $60, Keokuk County, $127.56. 

Cattle in feeding: Keokuk County, $64.01; Floyd County, 
$12.39. 

Steers one year old, Winnebago County, $15.02; Crawford 
County, $51. Steers three years old, Muscatine County, $21.67; 
Boone County, $65.43. 

Bulls, Appanoose County, $10.38; Cedar County, $54.11. 

Sheep over six months old, Greene County, $2; Des Moines 
County, $5.72. 

Swine over six months old, Plymouth County, $4; Lynn 
County, $12.70. 

Goats over six months old, Story County, $1.02; Harrison 
County, $10.66. , 

If there were these variations in market value the farmers 
would make a protest that would shake the state, but they seem 
content to let the low values go unnoticed so long as it is on the 
assessors’ books rather than on the market. And those who pay 
double the taxes other countries pay for the same sort of animal 
seem content to let well enough alone, for fear we might have 
a real tax reform that would make rich and poor, one county 
like every other county, pay equally. 

As long as the personal tax exists let us have an equitable one 
assessed on market values, values the farmers are proud to pro- 
claim when a neighbor or stranger wants to buy an animal. 
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Greene County sheep raisers are not willing to settle for their 
sheep at $2 when some dog kills one, nor are the Plymouth 
County farmers willing to say that they lost only $4 a hog when 
cholera took them. 

Appanoose County should protest against such an adver- 
tisement of its breeding sense as having bulls assessed at only 
$10.38. 

Look into tax matters in your state and see if there is an 
equality. Don’t be too sure that the elimination of personal 
property taxes would be such a calamity as some proclaim. Let 
us have justice and equality—if such is possible with a personal 
property tax. 


WAR DOGS ARE FIGHTING AGAIN 


HAT is the game? Who is playing it? What will be 

the outcome? How will it affect the cost of living? 

These are some questions that might well occupy our minds in 

these days of wars and rumors of wars. It would seem that the 

human race is in travail, preceding the birth of international 

peace. Just as the saloon, and gambling, and white slavery 

are making one last and desperate fight for existence, so it seems 
that the war dogs are now putting on the last big show. 

Judging the present by the past, we can make a pretty sure 
bet that the war trust is back of international troubles. 

The makers of cannon and armor plate and powder can’t sell 
much of their wares when the war dogs play together in inter- 
national peace, so it is to their interest to somehow keep nations 
spitting in each others faces. Maybe the excuse for war is some 
incident like the murder or arrest of a foreign citizen, or it may 
be the spark of religious hatred fanned to flame by interested 
parties, or it may be the supposed acquisition of land or a 
natural resource for Special Privilege, but be the apparent 
cause what it may, the war dogs would not growl if their tails 
were not being pinched by the war trust. 

In every nation are the lobbyist of the war trust, inciting 
the legislative bodies to appropriate more of the overburdened 
tax payer’s money for the building of battle ships and forti- 
fications. 

“War is hell,” and we want to burn that fact into every 
readers’ soul. It never becomes anything else no matter how 
our heart throbs with so-called patriotism when the army marches 
by. War is devastation. War is the life-long suffering for the 
ones who are spared by war. 

Upon receipt of war news the price of wheat jumps upward. 
Prices do so upon all things needed in war. The non-combatant 
nation apparently profits by the war, yet every nation will 
suffer whether in actual conflict or not. Watch the cost of liv- 
ing go up in our own country as a result of European war. For 
a time prices go up, then they go too high and the nations at 
war must cease to buy and then the market closes. 

In the long run war does not pay even theon-looking nations. 

There is scarcely a cause that will justify war in this age of 
the world. 


BETTER EGGS THIS YEAR 


DISPATCH from Kansas City, dated July 17th, says: 
“That the swat-the-rooster campaign was a success in this 
vicinity has been demonstrated here in the last few weeks 
when the thermometer has been hovering up in the nineties 
and the condition of the current receipt of eggs is really surpris- 
ing in their cleanliness as compared with the same time last 
year, when as high as fifteen dozen eggs were lost to the case. 
“One large dealer said it was his opinion that the receipts 
were running fully fifty per cent better in quality this year than 
last and he attributes this directly to the fact that most all of 
the roosters were marketed.” 

The above quotation from the Chicago Packer tells its own 
story. 

If the farmers will only see to it that after the breeding season 
is over all roosters are marketed there will be continued im- 
provement in the quality of eggs and the markets will be im- 
proved thereby. 

At first it may not be noticed that the price is any better, but 
with eggs,as with every product, the market deducts from the 
producers enough to cover all loss from poor quality. Improve 
the quality and you improve the price. Continue to swat the 
rooster! 


THE LAND QUESTION 


EVER before in our nation’s history has the land question 
been so prominent in public thought. With the President 
insisting that the land question be settled along with the 
adjustment of internal strife down in Mexico, our people are 
beginning to see the enormity of landed interests, not only in 
Mexico but at home. There can be no permanent peace in 
Mexico unless the land question is settled so that the common 
people may become home owners. 

The situation in this nation is somewhat different than in 
Mexico owing to the fact that we have thus far kept free from 
the causes that have worked such evil in Mexico, but there are 
spots in our own country where speculation and landlordism 
have blighted progress. 

Mr. E. C. Leedy, Immigration Agent for the Great Northern 
Railway, said in a recent conference of immigration agents at 
Spokane that there was a decided falling off of immigration to 
the Northwest in recent years owing to the prohibitive prices 
of land held by speculators. He said he never heard of a cham- 
ber of commerce out West protesting openly against land schemes 
that cause settlers to be fleeced by land sharks. 

The people want land, a place to call their own, but they do 
not want and should not be compelled to pay outrageous prices 
to speculators and get nothing for their money. 

The land problem will not be settled until we find a way of 
discouraging robber methods of speculation in land. 

Those who drain or irrigate or clear land and make it ready 
for settlers are entitled to a fair return on the investment, but 
the land shark should be kept away from every good project. 


BETTER PRICES LIKELY 


E warned you against dumping your grain on the market 

after threshing, in an editorial in the July issue, and as 

events are shaping themselves now we hope you took that ad- 

vice. The price of grain has gone up by the rumors of war in 
Europe. 

At this writing war is actually on in a large way and may 
develop into the most terrible international mixup in all history 
before it is settled. If this occurs the price of farm produets in 
this country will go up. It will be a calamity that this is so, for 
it will mean that the women and children, wives, widows, and 
orphans of soldiers, will have to pay our American farmers out- 
rageous prices or starve. If you could give of your crops to the 
needy ones and know that the middleman did not reap a harvest 
where he has not sown, you would more gladly do it, than know 
that your gain is their awful loss. 

But this will be out of the question in this instance and you 
had better be prepared to hold your crops until you reap the 
benefit of the advance. If you dump on the market the middle- 
man, the speculator, will reap the rewards of your folly and the 
poor sufferers of Europe will not be benefited one whit by your 
haste to sell. 

If this great European war is prolonged it will mean a great 
advance in the cost of living to every person in this country. 
Just how this will affect farm prices no one knows. One thing 
is sure—there will come a reaction after the war is over that will 
probably make lower prices. So it is well that prosperity 
through European war should be conserved. Keep your eye 
on the war map. 


OVERLOOKING HOME MARKETS 


A hen aind often a product is not without honor save in its own 
locality or country. We have a strange way of chasing 
after the distant market, or perhaps it is a strange folly we 
have of not seeking home-grown and home-made products 
when we go to buy. It is as true of the farmers as of the city 
folks. Just look over the things you have recently bought 
and see from what distant parts they have come, when perhaps 
many could have been bought that were made close at home. 
The Iowa farmer passes right by the several local packing 
plants of the state and ships his hogs and beef cattle toChicago, 
then the meat is shipped back to be sold in Iowa. The breeder 
passes by the neighbor who may have as good stock as any- 
body and buys from the far distant breeder. The city buyer 
does the same foolish thing when he buys shipped-in stuff that 
might be had fresh from local growers. : 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By HERMAN B. WALKER 


UCH of this year’s grain crop in Europe will be lost be- 
cause of lack of men to harvest it. If the war continues 
until next summer, a small crop will be planted any- 

where in Europe. This means, naturally, that there will be an 
increasing food pears throughout Euro and that 
country will have to be f y by North and South America. 
It follows that prices will be higher in Europe; in fact, prices 
are already higher there. Rather naturally, who have 
foodstuffs to in this country want toget the higher an 
price. If they hold back their crops and their cattle, waiting for 
the higher price that seems certain, that makes the supply 
short in this country and throughout the world, and prices ad- 
vance at once, even though there is as yet no real shortage. 
This is the working of the perfectly natural law of competition 
—of supply and demand. War always means higher prices, 
everywhere, for everything: That is ’ 

There’s a brainstorm among some Washington statesmen, 
however, who insist that there is no excuse for prices being ad- 
vanced here, regardless of what may happen in Europe. It has 
been seriously proposed by some eminent gentlemen of the 
South, that the government shall plunge into socialism by buy- 
ing the year’s cotton crop. Others are planning legislation to 
foree the sale of foodstuffs et heretofore prevailing prices at 


home, whatever happens. Because the war has sto 
European importations, and tariff receipts have fallen off, we'll 
have to raise money otherwise to carry on povernment. The in- 


come tax may be increased; there will probably be a stamp 
tax; maybe a higher tax on whiskey and beer and tobacco. 
Standpat high tariff advocates are chuckling in glee over the 
prospect of a deficit under the new tariff law. Sereno E. Payne 
announced the other day that if the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
been left in effect, there would have been revenues enough, 
and it seemingly didn’t occur to him that if the old tariff was 
high enough to produce a war revenue, it was several times too 
high to produce revenue in time of peace. 


New Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


ARL VROOMAN, of Illinois, is the new Assistant Secre- 
eo tary of Agriculture. Mr. Vrooman is best known for his 
books on economic subjects, and especially for his advo- 
cacy of government ownership of railroads. Secretary Houston 
offered him the post of Assistant Secretary after the place had 
been declined by E. T. Meredith, publisher of Suc ul Farm- 
ing. Mr. Meredith refused the appointment on the und 
that he couldn’t run both his paper and the office, and thought 
he could boost good farming as effectively through his paper 
as he could in a federal office. 


Farmers Organizations and the Sherman Act 


N pursuance of legislation by Congress, the Department of 
Agriculture is encouraging farmers to organize cooperative 
associations for the purpose of selling their products to bet- 

ter advantage. Cooperative marketing, if it means anything, 
means putting the farmer in a position to fix the price of his 
crops, instead of allowing somebody else to fix the price. And 
the Sherman act, as it now stands, says that it is as illegal and 
wrong for a group of farmers, laborers or washerwomen to form 
a combination to fix and maintain prices, as for Standard Oil, 
the Steel Trust or any other trust. The present law makes no 
distinction between men fixing the price of their own labor 
and attempting to fix the price of the fabor of others; no differ- 
ence between the farmer trying to get a better price for the 
crops he has grown himself, oat the Tobacco Trust joining in 
a combination to fix the price of tobacco both to the grower and 
consumer. 

Congress has at least twice shown its appreciation of this 
distinction. In two appropriation bills, the House and Senate 
have agreed that such things as a labor trust or a farmers’ 
trust are impossible, and not to be feared, by providing that no 
part of money appropriated for trust prosecutions uld be 
used in prosecutions against labor unions or farmers’ organ- 
izations. President Taft vetoed the first bill, onthe und that 
it was class legislation, and that the man with only his labor to 
sell and the farmer with only his crops to sell, should and must 


be considered on an equal footing with beneficiaries of special 
privi who exploit the labor and products of others. Presi- 
dent Wilson signed the same bill, containing the same provision, 
but explained in a message that he did so because the exemp- 
tion meant nothing. It did not change the law, and there 
were other funds available for uting the farmers’ asso- 
ciation and labor unions under the trust laws if it were found 
necessary or desirable to te them. 

In the bills now i ‘ore the Senate, it is that 
labor unions and farmers’ associations are not to be considered 
as illegal combinations in restraint of trade under the anti- 
trust laws. There is a difference of opinion as to whether or not 
the language of the bills will make such organizations exempt 
from prosecution for uti & control the price of their labor 
= poomeen, or whether legislation will merely 

e the existence of such tions legal, and leave them 


subject to ution for whatever efforts they may make 
to control the price of what they have to sell. 


Rural Credits Legislation 


N the urge for other legislation and early adjournment of 
py yy credits seem to have dropped out of sight. 
sane fe Conigpeas i iy Sa topecdics weak say Rappen, 
plans in , it is difficult to ict t may happen, 
although it is asserted by many that some kind of rural credits 
bill will be at the next session. All the bills which have 
been kept in the limelight pro: in various ways, the loan- 
ing of money to farmers at low interest on long-term farm 
mortgages. e Farmers Unions of Virginia are taking the 
lead im petitioning Congress to give attention to the plan 
urged by R. C. Milliken, which proposes the establishment of 
® system whereby farmers can w money on their personal 
credit, with chattel security on their personal prop- 
erty, ed by the endorsement of other farmers in their 
viemity. This personal credit plan is the foundation of the suc- 
cessf sunalndithadiatenahinnestied Garment, It is urged 
for it that personal credits offer help to tenant farmers and those 
who cannot give real estate security, and under a democratic 
plan of organization and management, there would not be the 
discriminations that would necessarily occur in a farm morgtage 
loan system. The Virginia farmers are petitioning Congress 
to investigate the nal credit system, which was ignored 
by the Rural Credits Commission sent abroad two years ago. 


The Cost of Hauling Mail 


R many years there has been a conviction among men 

who — Ann + - the ee a ee = Ss are 

grossly ov or carrying . ew years ago 

Victor aor oy of Kansas, announced in the House of Repre- 
t for a long 


sentatives tha time the railroads had been cheating 
the peg by a tricky interpretation of the laws, under 
which they were weighing the mails seven days a week and 


dividing the total weekly weight by six to ascertain the average 
daily weight, which is the basis of their compensation. Congress 
refused to stop re but a postmaster general did so, and 
now the roads are ting the postmaster general’s action in 
the courts. It is estimated that the railroads collected somethin, 
like $75,000,000 more than they were entitled to by this tric 
of using the wrong divisor. ‘ 

Since parcel post was established, the railroads have been 
protesting that they were carrying this additional mail for 
nothing. Now Congress, under a new system of paying for 
suace teshend ef Ghee, tay canon to baw em waived tue 
apres «wet iy arany yen Syn. dewey gpm ing. Rife ® 
is no provision in any law so far passed for making roads 
pay back the $75,000,000 they stole under the old scheme of 
dividing seven days mail by six to get the average daily weight. 
The Congressional committees, too, turned down the recom- 
mendation of the Postmaster General for government-owned 
mail cars, as other congresses have turned down similar prop- 
ositions from other postmaster for many years, and 
the government will continue to pay the roads by weight, or 
space, for hauling the mails, and in addition, to pay an annual 
rental for the cars in which the hauling is done. 









THE TORRENT TAMED 


By MRS. F. A. NISEWANGER 





Tisbyexercisethat fF 
if we develop and 
by overcoming 
that we achieve suc- 
cess, whether the line 
of resistance is en- 
countered individual- 
ly in personal en- 
deavor, or collective- 
ly in a set-to with 
the forces of nature. 
It was the latter, 
broader interpreta- 
tion, however—a vic- 
tory of man’s mind 
and skill overnature’s 


unbridled power— 
that “tamed the tor- 
rent” of the Little 


Sioux and changed it 
from a pretty, de- 
ceptive boating ana fishing stream in dry weather and a fiend 
incarnate in wet, to “‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

Perhaps not from time immemorial, but certainly as far back 
as the pioneer white man’s history of the country goes, a rich 
agricultural district of some 75,000 acres of farm land along a 
portion of the eastern side of the Missouri River basin had, with 
maddening persistence and more or less periodic recurrence, 
been systematically drowned out by overflows from the tortuous 
and shallow-banked Little Sioux and its West Fork. 

Minds in various stations and from various motives, for years 
and from all angles, studied this problem: “Given a farmi 
district of wonderful promise, but very seriously handicap 
to make one year’s account show a baled of profit instead of 
loss, and ten years’ show a home and comfortable income in- 
stead of bankruptcy.” Enough of them finally decided that 
the solution lay in an extensive ditching project that would in- 
clude cleaning and straightening the Little Sioux in addition 
to dredging a competent canal through various swales and 
small lake to the Washout, an irregular, elongated basin 
gullied out to an extreme depth of forty feet by one of the 
early floods, and thence to the Missouri. 

The Little Sioux is a tributary of the Missouri and in dry 
seasons that broad stream is a silent and entirely satisfactory 
partner, placing no check on the natural drainage of the valley, 
which even then, however, was entirely inadequate in case of a 
heavy overflow from the Little Sioux. But if the Missouri 
chanced to be high from its annual June rise, occasioned by the 
melting of the snows at its mountain headwaters, or earlier in 
the season because of an ice gorge, it stubbornly backed water, 
augmenting the flood and intensifying the damage. 

This phase of the situation, whose far-reaching destructive- 
ness had more than once been demonstrated, was one of the 
strongest objections that had to be met by the ditch advocates 
in their proposed project for draining the valley and reclaiming 
the thousands of acres, for the ditch, too, would be a tributary 
of the Big Muddy. The skeptic viewed the situation somewhat 
like this: “‘When the Missouri is low, given even a flood and a 
full ditch and results may be entirely satisfactory, but given 
the flood, the full ditch and a level, or water-backing Missouri 
and the overflow will be held on the land by the dikes bordering 
the ditch, making the condition worse than before.”’ 

But the skeptics and objectors were finally overruled, con- 
tracts let, bonds issued July 1, 1907, and the great ditching sys- 
tem pushed to completion in the early winter of 1910. And im- 
mediately it was as though nature conspired with triumphant 
man to stage the play for a tacular “First Night” victory, 
for the very next spring the theories of contractors and county 
boards and ditch advocates in ral were put to that severest 
0ssible test—a flood, a full ditch and river, and a water-backing 
Missouri. 

Tremendous early-summer rains poured their multitudinous 
small torrents down the slopes of the hills bordering, the east 
side of the valley and almost instantly every waterway, natural 
and artificial, was put to the high pressure test. Ditches and 
cut-offs were working beautifully, but the Missouri rose swiftly 
and im her impregnable 
wall of turbulent, rushing water F 
against the safety valves of the 
valley’s flood escapes with an im- 
perative: “Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther!” 


There was nothing for the 
level-full ditch to do but refuse 
further contributions, to the 


triumphant “I told you so’s” of 
the skeptics and kickers, as the 
threadbare message, “Look out 
for the flood,” was again wired 
down the valley, for the shallow- 
banked West Fork and Little 








A corn field in flood time. 





A dredge at work on the ditch. 


Sioux had promptly 
overflowed with their 


old-time abandon— 
but not with their old 
time destructiveness. 

The instant the 
Big Muddy gave an 
inch the laterals and 
lines of tile of the per- 
fectly planned ditch- 
ing system took an 
ell, and the fiend that 
had in previous years 
throttled industry by 
annihilating profit 
and annulling effort, 
‘shackled men by 
wiping out whole sea- 
sons of labor, and 
crushed women and 
children under mort- 
gages made necessary to provide tood, clothing and seed for 
another year’s attempt, disappeared with only a protesting 
gurgle and the returning dove brought back slender, dark 
leaves of growing wheat and crisp, tender blades of corn instead 
of dead stalks as in years gone b 

The skeleton of the plan of salvation was this: A main ditch 
some thirty-five miles long, seventy-five feet wide and fourteen 
feet. deep (exclusive of the high dikes on either side made from 
the excavated dirt), several cut-offs to straighten the Little Sioux 
and hundreds of miles of laterals and lines of tile to honeycomb 
the drainage district. 

Although a large portion of the surplus water of the low lands 
in Woodbury county, to the north, ultimately reach this main 
ditch, it is known as the Monona-Harrison, because it runs the 
entire western length of Monona county and findsits way to the 
Missouri through Harrison. Its cost was covered by a bond 
issue of $400,000 bearing six per cent interest and maturin 
December Ist, 1921. A portion of this amount is met each 
year from the ditch tax of from $2.50 to $10 per acre, depend- 
ing on the nearness and consequent direct benefit of the ditch. 

Artists have shown that the line of beauty is curved, but 
business men have demonstrated that the practical line is 
straight. Five years ago many a field—yes, many a farm— 
was fenced on two or three sides by a big bend in the Little 
Sioux or the West Fork; but the pretty, wooded curve, with its 
shining silver boundary, was like the coil of a rattler that might 
for the moment protect a trembling hare from its pursuer only 
to prove its death trap later. For just so soon as a heavy flood 
struck a sharp curve that impeded its progress, the balked water 
viled up and flowed out over the land, settling there to scald and 
eT every growing thing under the sun’s hot rays. Man, made 
wise by sharp experience, saw that the graceful curves must be 
eliminated. 

When a river is to be cleaned and its channel straightened 
to increase its carrying capacity, a ditch taps it at a point just 
above a curve and carries its water in a straight line to a point 
below, making a cut-off that eliminates the troublesome bend 
and allows flood waters to hurry along unimpeded. There is an 
example of this phase of the work on a more elaborate scale a 
few miles southwest of the Monona-Harrison, where a similar 
ditching system has just been completed, that puts the last 
twenty lles of the treacherous Soldier River entirely out of 
commission. The ditch taps the river that distance above its 
mouth and sends its waters straight to the Missouri through 
a clear, wide eight mile cut-off instead of letting it spill out 
over valuable farm land on the slightest provocation. 

And the chief lesson in it all for the farming world? To learn 
not to “strain at a gnat and swallow a camel!’’ Always there 
are people—mostly those who would be most benefited by the 
ditches, but would likewise have to pay the heaviest taxes— 
who fight these projects with all the legitimate weapons avail- 
able, retarding the work whenever possible by injunction and 
lawsuit. But what is a ditch tax to land that will more than 
treble in value because of it? In other words, which is the bet- 
ter investment—a 200-acre farm of $20 land, subject to dis- 
astrous floods, sometimes two 
or three years in succession and 
certainly every few years, its 
farming prospects a gamble, or 
200 acres of $125 to $175 land 
yielding bumper crops of wheat, 
corn and clover, with a ditch 
tax of $2.50 to $10? 

[Note: Drainage is a very 
important subject. River floods 
should be controlled by the state 
or government, but swamp drain- 
age that is purely local, should, 
no doubt, be paid for locally. — 
Editor.] 
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AN OLD SOLDIER FARMER 


Twenty Years Ago a Third of the Farmers Were War Veterans 


By F. J. WRIGHT 


trade in cattle for myself. After 





ILLIAM WORTH VAN 
W SANT, of Page County, 

lowa, one of the big 
farmers of that section, is of the 
“old school” type, a civil war 
veteran, a famous corn grower 
and stock feeder and has accumu- 
lated R .. — a oP; 
roaching the respec total 
$300, . The land he now owns 
was wn n prairie 
when o fisat come to the ounne?. 
For some years we had heard of 
Mr. Van “_ seed corn and his 
remarkable corn growing 
tions. Finally, in October of the 
past season an opportunity was 
afforded me to pay @ visit to this 
famous farm and farmer. 

The drive to the Van Sant 
home from the station is Spoeah 
one of the richest farming 
ties in the entire world. On arrival 
at the farm we drove into the 
spacious barn lot and tied the 
team at a hitchrack. At least - 
good, large. buildin gs stood in 
barn lot and feed lots; a big central 
barn, various cattle barns, F aeons 
aries and hog houses. very 
building on the farm had just re- 
ceived a new coat of pure white 

aint. Nor was the pretentious 
oes and flower bedecked lawn 








I got that 40 paid for I bought 40 
more and then 120 and then 45. 
I had 245 acres in ’76 when I sold 
out and came here to Southwest 


“Were in the War?” 

“Yes” he said with a modest 
I and about twenty 
ys joined at one time. 
One says ‘Well, I'll go if you will,’ 

and the other’d say, ‘All right, I’ 
go,’ and so we all got that spirit 
of daredevil and we went. You 
eect yous fellows | We 
a time. was 
fifteen. I had a good team of 
horses and horses were high during 
wartime. I sold my team for $400 
and I had enough more in sheep 
to make $500 and I loaned it out 
till after I got home from the war. 
Yes,” contimued Uncle Billy rem- 
miniscently, “I was the youngest 
boy in an oe ares 
served as a drummer boy. And 
that day—the day I enlisted and 
then went home and told the 
women folks, where I stayed, they 
made a great fuss—and the tears 
flowed. They said ‘Oh, Billy, 
ou’re too little to go to war. 
ut it was too late. I had enlisted.” 
“Where did the team come from 











any less in keeping with the re- 
ported prosperity of this big farm : 
than the barns and granaries. Outwardly it certainly seemed 
a very desirable place to live. 

I found Mr. Van Sant in one of the granaries looking over 
some corn with a boy. 

“I’m just showing the boy what to do tomorrow when we 
start cribbing corn,” said he with a amile as I approached. 

“Well, that’s what I came out to listen about, so go right 
ahead,” I replied, shaking hands with Mr. Van Sant. “ 
you going to push the seed corn business this winter?” 

“Don’t know, yet, he laughed. “The wife and I haven’t 
made up our minds whether we are going to California or not.? 

The old man filled his pipe and ht it and leaned against the 
side of the crib. He is a small, wiry man, with grey whiskers 
and glistening blue eyes. His hair is not thin on top but bushy 
and trimmed close at the sides. He is sixty-six years old. 

' “Can't the seed corn be sold without your remaining here?” 
asked. 

“Well, you see, I like to oversee the work. I’m around close 
all the time,if not helping to sort the corn myself. You can’t 
leave it to hired help. spring I sent back as much as 
$3000 because I couldn’t oversee job of picking out the 
corn. 

“I'd like to just have that much seed corn to sell,” said L 
“‘What’s the most you ever sold in a season?” 

“As high as 20,000 bushels. But the average has been about 
8,000 — he § the past == years. pee we ever ad- 
vertised or used expensive catalogs, we sold as high as 3,000 
to 4,000 bushels in good seasons.” reastrth 

“How long have you been at it?” 

The old gentleman talks slowly and always with a smile. 

“Well, I’ve been selling seed corn nearly every season since 
1868,” said he. “Started in Illinois. I fed and traded in cattle 
there and raised corn. Cattle’s been one of my speci ties.” 

“When did you come to Iowa, Mr. Van Sant?” I asked. 

“O, back in ’76,” he replied, pausing to recall the time. 
“Bought 240 acres at $22.50 an acre. Nothin’ but prairie here 
then. I'll show you the two-room cabin we lived in first. We 
bad six children when we came here.” 

The old man’s eyes glistened when he mentioned that first 
house. We looked it over afterwards. It is used as part cf @ 


seed house and he pointed it out with a tender glow in his face. 
“How did you get your start, Uncle Billy. Did you mherit 
on es back in Illinois or did you come here without capital?’ 
asked, 
“Oh, no,” said Unele Billy, “I had about $8,000 in cash when 
I came here. You see —”’ 


““My! no wonder you secured a good start here.” 

“Yes, but you see I had been farming and trading in cattle 
tor ten years in Illinois. I worked for old A. J. Streater, one of 
the old cattle kings ot Illinois at the time of the war. I learned 
the cattle business under him I got $11 a month and saved near. 
ly all of it 1 worked for him after the war till 68 and then i 
got married and bought 40 acres and commenced to tarm apd 





Lac — of, Mr. Van Sant?” 


said I, 

“Well, I worked for them and my keep. I worked for one 
man two years for a horse and my clothes and $20. You see 
my father died when I was six years old and my mother had to 
put me out anywhere I could get a place. Most of them places 
was no snap. I run off from several. I never had but two 
short terms of school. I used to go with a bucket of cold homin 
for lunch. The other children had good things and I’d sneak o 
alone to eat mine. : 

“So when I was fourteen I had this team and an interest in a 
sheep business. I was in partners with a good man on sheep. 
But I throwed it up practically when I enlisted he 

The old man paused. The eight hundred acres of fine farms 
which lay around us and the splendid, spick and span improve- 
ments would not have indicated that the owner of all this had 
started so humbly. 

“What is the most you have cleared on seed corn in one sea- 
son?” I asked. 

He studied a moment. 

“T’ve cleared as much as $10,000,” said he presently. ‘That 
was just one season. I’ve run as high as $7,000 to $8,000 several 


“Do you grow all the corn yourself?” 

“Yes, practically all on my land. I have some renters. I 
furnish seed and take the best of their corn at 10 cents over 
market. I’ve had some grown by neighbors but always have 
them use my seed. Come over here and I’ll show you how we 
store it and dry it out.” shoe : ; 

We walked over to another big storage building with cribs 
around the sides. They were all nearly empty now, but enough 
of each variety of corn remained for us to examine it. In the 
center of each bin extending almost to the roof, were square 
eas wy re with their corners open a half inch or more. 
From the bottom of each upright spout another ventilator ex- 
tended along the floor and out at the side of the building. Uncle 
a explained how this dried out the corn and kept it in good 


“Here's my Cattle King,” said Uncle Billy pointing at a bin 
of golden yellow corn. “This is my own variety. I introduced 
it in Illinois in 1868. Then here are the others we raise. Im- 

ved Leaming, Farmers Interest, Iowa Silver Mine, Reid's 
fellow Dent, Golden Yellow and Pride of the North. We took 
remiums on seven different varieties of corn at the St. Louis 
forld’s Fair.” 

“How do you find sale for all of it—what have been your var- 
jous selling plans?” 

“Well, I used to sell to neighbors. Then they got to coming 
after it from outside counties. Finally I advertised and com- 
menced getting out circulars and later on rea] catalogs. In 
the first place any farmer who wants to grow seed corn must 

w good corn. He must keep the varieties pure. He must 
al one variety from another. And then it must be selected 
and graded. and dried properly. Hardly one third of the good 

Continued on page 30 
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MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 


Standardizing the Products 


By W. MILTON KELLY 





HE fore- 

most prob- 

lem con- 
fronting the farm- 
ers and consumers 
of farm products 
is that of provid- 
ing uniform pack- 
ages and stand- 
ardizing the pro- 
ducts. From the 
so-called quart 
box to the under- 
sized barrel there 
is a wide variation 
in the size and 
style of packages 
used for packing 
and marketing 
these products. 
Strawberries that 
are shipped to 
northern markets during the spring are packed in boxes which 
hold considerably less than a quart. It is the same with other 
fruit and vegetable products. Then again a box of strawberries 
from Arkensas and a box from Georgia frequently vary in size 
from one-fifth to one-sixth of a quart. Such a variation in sizes 
proves annoying to both consumers and retail dealers; besides 
it tends to curtail consumption of these products, as many 
people are not satisfied with short measure even though they 
can buy the products at prices corresponding to the size of the 
package. 

While the government is employing experts to find better 
markets and secure a more even distribution of products, it 
seems to me that they have placed the cart before the horse by 
attempting to seek new market before they have enacted ade- 
quate laws and regulations which will provide uniform sized 
packages and made an effort to standardize the products for 
interstate trade. The one-fifth of a bushel peach and plum 
basket actually holds one-sixth of a bushel. The common bushel 
basket always falls short of holding a bushel of potatoes or 
apples, and many barrels vary from a k toa half bushel in 
holding capacity. Grape baskets in the different grape 
growing regions frequently vary in capacity from one to two 


pounds. 
Standard Weight Packages 

Another matter that should be considered in standardizing 
farm products is the weight of packages. A few years ago while 
inspecting grapes in the Chautauqua grape regions of New York 
the writer was greatly puzzled Sootaes 
several prominent growers, who were 
filling their eight-pound baskets barely 
level full of unwilted fruit were having 
no trouble at the scales where their loads 
were weighed before being inspected at 
the car door. After inspecting a number 
ot loads delivered by three prominent 
growers I decided that there was a 
gentleman in the woodpile. It seemed 
rather queer that these men could get 
so many pounds of fruit in their baskets 
when the other growers were falling be- 
low the requi weights at the scales. 
After calling up the district manager I 
made an investigation and found that 
these growers were packing their fruit in 
basketa with beach and maple bottoms 
that were from one-half to two-thirds of 
an inch thick. This caused no end of 
trouble to the shipping association as 
many cars of grapes arrived at the mar- 
kets with many baskets little more than 
two-thirds full, and the honest wers 
had to stand the loss on all such ship- 
ments. 

Many cities have passed ordinances regulating the sizes of 
packages that may be used on their home markets, which is 
very well so far asit goes, but in nearly every instance the courts 
have ruled that so sy the products are sold in their original 
package they cannot be interfered with by the ordinances of 
any city. lations of this nature they held would inter- 
fere with interstate commerce enactments. Thus such ordi- 
nances discriminated against the farmers who hauled their 
products to the city because it enabled the farmers from other 
states to compete against them with short measures. 

New York has recently enacted a law which states that no 
containers for fruit may be made or sold in the state unless they 
hold a barrel, a half barrel or its multiples. It still remains to be 


seen whether the 
courts will make 











a ruling that the 
law interferes 
with interstate 
commerce rulings. 
If they do these 
laws will do more 
harm than good. 
Conditions Have 
Changed 
Years ago, be- 
fore the develop- 
ment of improved 
transportation fa- 
cilities, the bulk of 
our fruit crops 
was utilized with- 
in certain defined 


limits. But since 
fruit from all ends 
of the country 


reaches our large market centers the type and capacity of the 
nackage is of great importance. On the markets in ail of our 
arge cities one will find a variety of packages in which the 
same kind of ages are oe Plums, peaches, cherries, 
tomatoes, apples, pears and other products may be found in 
packages varying in size from the so-called quart box to the 
ushel basket. In many instances fruit peddlers and small 
dealers depend upon these short measures for more than one- 
half of their profits and they are always on the lookout for boxes 
and packages to use in their dishonest dealings with the con- 
sumer. 

The type and size of package is a problem of vital interest 
to the producer and consumer of farm products, and the ques- 
tion must be worked out before we can establish a system of 
direct dealing from the farm to the consumer and make efficient 
use of the parcel post and improved express service. Though 
it is very important that all containers should hold a bushel 
or its multiple it is not nearly so important as that they should 
be of uniform size. Farm products on the Philadelphia market 
should be sold in the same sized packages as those used in 
Chicago, St. Louis and Denver. The fewer the number and 
the greater the uniformity of pac in which farm products 
are sold the better it will be for producers and consumers. 

An Expressman’s Views 

The establishment of parcel post and the sweeping reduction 
in rates for the transportation of food sontnate her the big ex- 
press companies affords a broadening opportunity to sell direct 
from the farm to city dwellers, but we 
cannot take maximum advantage of this 
direct market until there is a better stand- 
ardization of products. A few weeks 
ago the writer interviewed the general 
manager of one of these big express 
companies in his New York office in 
regard to the obstacles that must be 
met and overcome before a better sys em 
of direct dealing can be established be- 
tween the farmer and the city dweller. 
In reply to my question of how the big 
oe companies could best serve the 
individual farmer and small cooperative 
society he replied: 

“T can best answer your question by 
explaining the conditions which make 
this problem a difficult one. It is se ob- 
vious that a tremendous gain to both 

roducer and consumer would be 
Soonshe about if the two could deal di- 
rectly with each other, that the alluring 
p t of the mutual gain leads one to 
dwell upon the desirable results rather 
than upon the great difficulties which 
prevent a y realization of such a 
condition. But experience and a close analysis of the situation 
reveals obstacles which must be overcome before it will be 
possible to bring about a general movement of food ucts di- 
rectly from producer to consumer. I do not mean by this that 
many progressive farmers and groups may not forge ahead of 
the rank and file and make it profitable to themselves. This is 
now being done in many cases. But in order to achieve success, 
the drawbacks must be understood and allowances made. __ 

“The lack of any general standardization of farm produce is 

haps the thing above all others which deters the individual 
— dealing directly with the farmer. The individual wants 
to know what he is going to get before he places an order. The 

Continued on page 17 
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| International Harvester | 


Manure Spreaders 





OOK for the following points 
in the manure spreader you 


5 buy: 1. Correct, efficient, 
well-tested design. 2. Guaran- 
tee of first-class materials. 3. Re- 
inforcing of parts where strains 
usually come. 4. Strength of 
parts where occasional strains 
come. 5. Wearing qualities and 
protection of driving parts. 6. 
Reputation of manufacturer, in- 
suring efficient repair service. 
Satisfied American farmers find 
these essentials in International 
manure spreaders. 

International spreaders have, 
besides, many features that grew 
out of long field experience. Study 
the steel construction in frame, 
wheels, and driving mechanism; 
the easily-removable beater; the 
differentials in rear axles, insur- 
ing even spreading while turnin 
corners; the reversible worm pe 
gear; low, easily-loaded box; and 
many others. 

International spreaders areof all styles 
and sizes, high and low, endless and re- 
verse apron. Write for illustrated cata- 
logues, and when we send them we 
will tell you where you may see the 
spreaders. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A HAYRAKE STORY 

Not long ago the writer took a little 
journey across the great agricultural state eS 
é Illinois, It was early spring and it was| & Py 
restful to look out of the car window at 
‘the first tender greenery of meadow and 
roadside. 

As soon as the train got well away ome 
the big ci y on the lake and out into 
country, I saw a hayrake standing —~— 
a tree about eighty rods from the track. 
Pretty soon I saw another hayrake; then 
another and another. I began to get in- 
terested in hayrakes. In half an cade 
counted eleven. This was on the north 
side of the track, so I estimated that on 
both sides within a half mile from the Bur- 
lington right-of-way there were forty-four 
hayrakes to the hour. At forty miles an 
hour this meant a little over one hayrake 
to the square mile in the richest streak of 
pay dit ina state where agriculture is a 

art, and y. perches on the 
benmass of the of p= ave as he hikes along in 

If the ota fide ox good, there are 
thousand ha (=< 8 —— in 
weather in nee an 
investment of half a * Silton dollars. I 
didn’t count the mowers, reapers, manure- 
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readers, plows, harrows, seeders, 
maskinge om farm wagons, securata ferthianr food, Dyes cutat 
I he en manufacturer say sod 
recently that if farmers would spend more Soar in packed 
money for sheds and paint they wouldn’t No matter you are now 


wri pay 70 ip tncrenacd cmp. peahta 
"Writg op et tll yoo all about tia 
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Peoria Drill & Seeder Co, 


ee so much for implements. He 
ght that if all the farm 

were properly cared for, his factory would 
turn out one machine where now they 
make two. Perhaps this is a conservative 
estimate of the comparative lives of ma- 
chines carefully housed, adj cleaned 
and oiled, and those that are out to 
rust and rot in sun and rain. 
It would appear that one or the other 
of the following must be true: lumber and 
paint are scarce and high priced; or farm 
machinery is plentiful cheap; or the 
farmers of the corn belt are so rich they 
can afford to leave implements out in the 





weather all winter—to ‘‘store his imple- 
ments where he stopped work,” as one 
man put it. 
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The NORTHFIEL BIN 
Easily ang, 
140 Water Street. WORTHFIELD, @INN. 
hearth Bessemer steel wire fence. 26 inch 


sy ong 
anpCompinaTioNCORNCRIB Baia ° 
nat fi d rats, ete ,, Ample lation 
rand sides, under eaves and ¢ through big 
a in. Easily © red t hers 
——~ m Bid by ali 
fotorchangeable, Me Heaviest 
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hog fence, l4c a rod; 49 inch farm fence, 


nehor bolta make it wind 
: d floor sections h 
Tow cont. 
cheap freight rate 30 days 
NORTHFIELD IRON co. 
Before buying, get our factory prices 
on best quality heavily galvanized, open 
« . 
#b-b-b-p 23 1-40; 48 inch poultry fence, 27 3-4c. 
a; Write for catalog. 
P4 Tiger Fence Co., 
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Handy Farm Tool 
A labor saver on your farm. Used every 
day. Stretches fence; puile posts, ete,; 
lifts or puils three tons; weighs pounds. 
Automatic Combination Teol 
Absolutely guaranteed for one year. Splen- 
did o ig 7 oT agents—no experience 


—f te today for our big cire 
gular and full yl 


HARRANK MFG. 
_Orewer 8 Sieomiate, tad. 
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Perhaps it was only the rich farmers 
whose hayrakes I counted that day. May 
be the poor farmers were carefully preserv- 
ing theirs under dry sheds. 

f the reader ever chances to take a rail- 

road journey anywhere in the middle west 
he can judge for himself whether the big 
barns, the fine country homes, the tight 
fences and well-tilled fields are seen on the 
farms with the unsheltered hayrakes. 
I have my own opinions, but as this is 
not to be a preachy story with a moral 
tacked on to the tail of it, I will simply 
give here the bald statement of facts as 
aforesaid.—H. A. B. 


BEING PREPARED 

Repairs must constantly be made on the 
farm. Provision must be made for them 
just the same as for the more salient fea- 
tures of farming. A set of repair tools is 
quite as essential as plows and harrows, 
but the tools themselves are often quite | © 
useless when there are no repair supplies. 
Rivets should always be on hand to mend 
broken harness; a few extra snaps and 
buckles, too. Harness is continually 
breaking and if one is not prepared to do a for ttagit tn 

little mending on the farm, an unavoid-| 8 MANUFACTURING ©0., Fifth St., ALPENA, MICH. 
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— ae = ah, ecard will do. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 188 "her's St.. CANTON, 0. 


The New Way Hand Corn Husker 
The Besser Hand Corn Husker dees the 
work better than the old tiresome way, 
besides it saves & lot of time on eve 
el of corn and at its low fice will 
Be time. Send for descriptive 





that spout, but suppose I can’t—haven’t 
any ladder,” ought not be said by any 
farmer. Likewise the man who for a 
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couple of weeks lets a hole remain in the | tig List of Inventions Wanted 
granary roof where the wind blew the | WATSON E COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, W: DC. 
It Le 
0 at- 


shingles off, just because he hasn’t any 
nails or Ast to make the repair, is not 
exactly what we know nowadays as a pro- 
gressive farmer. A contingent supply of all 
the little requisites needed time ohe r time 


ATENT te WHAT You OL ts ‘Wee me, 
f until patent is emt te abowed. Est. 
“inventor's Guide” FREE. Franklin H. Hough, 
516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
No freight. Actual hen con- 


sere peste. Opes engay eo “hank eee “Wess 
should be kept on the farm and as soon as Tner actors 
any class becomes exhausted it should be ‘isa ine. Ce., Sta. H, Dept. 26, LoeAngeies, Cal. 











at once replenished.—P. C. G. Read the ads, in Successful Farming. 
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ANOTHER MURDEROUS BRIDGE 








10,000 Persons 
Would Not Now 
Be Homeless If 
All Salem Build- 


ings Had Been 


Roofed With 
J- iM ASBESTOS ROOFING 


“ The Roll of Honor™ 
Profit by the lesson of the great Salem, Mass., fire. Don’t put 
wooden shingles on your buildings! 

If you do, you will have to trust to luck that fire will hot come Jour way. 

And you will find them extremely 
expensive, too, because they have to be 
constantly repaired. 

If you value safety and real economy, 
use J-M Asbestos Roofing. 

It resists fire—never requires painting 
or repairing—and is absolutely and per- 
manently water-tight. 

Get roofing service out of a single 
investment that pays dividends in fire 
protection and freedom from bother and 
' Wherever the wooden bridge and culvert expense for years to come! 


till remains it is a menace to life, especial- ’ 
























SHINGLES TO BLAME 


ASSACHUSETTS is stilt bending « 
thoughtful brow over the ruins of Salem. 


Evetybody agrees that the one thing 























1 The bridge shown i in the illustration is -M TRANSITE ASBESTOS 
the third one to break under a ene INGLES also provide absolute fire ng 
engine in this county in recent years, an protection and add to artistic appear- pf AES ay 


there remain about fifteen more to take ance by their attractive colors and 


human life as soon as some thresherman rough edges. start 8 sttong argument against shingles, Uf 


gill do the rest of the country no harm to listen, 














ventures his heavy engine thereon. J-M Regal Roofing is recognized as 

This was a two-panel timber bri , the most serviceable brand of wool- a a 
14 ~¥ long to - ~ port, —_—- felt roofing. 
BeCO anel was eet lo e tim- 
wey tin hailty dosowed ay Oe ye « Write Nearest Branch Today for Descriptive Booklet 4266 
was a 19 foot drop to the water. Engineer H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 
G. W. Johnson was killed and the thresher- St enitnell Asbestos Stucco: 







Seeeateisy  Moscocienl Carscotions Conk line one 


Louisville New York tA Prenciese, 
Milwaukee Omaha 

Minneapolis Philadelphia St. ie Leste 
_ New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 


man’s association of Iowa has sued the Water-preofing; Sanitary 
county for $20,000 besides the death ex- Aibeay 

nse of $300 and the engine valued at Baltinere pe Indianapolle 
$450 This sum would build many a per- Boston Cleveland Kansas City 
manent small bridge, such as have been Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles | 


doing such murderous work in Page Coun- THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS MANVILLE ¢o- LimITeD 
ty of late. Toron Montreal Vancouver, 
It is poor economy from a taxpayer’s| J 


stand point to have such bridges as can 
not safely carry any threshing engine. 
We would suggest to threshermen that 



































refully examine all bridges before , oe mo 
aang y = vr aad si re! Get the most 
oubt of their 8 e engine slow- <.* 
ly nt get off and hi Wivdubiec orenseidin out of your Day ' 
Work for safe bridges and improved bis 2 : _ _ | eRe 
highways. by riding a bicycle for business and pleasure. « 
————_— A safe, speedy ride beats a slow, tedious =a \\ 
ALFALFA IN MICHIGAN walk, if your wheel is equipped with the New . af 


We have been growing alfalfa for the Departure Coaster Br 
past seven years, and while but a small 
portion of our land is naturally adapted to] Less wear, less work, shorter miles, constant, in- 
its growth, all or nearly all can be made} stant control healthful, pe sport—these 
to produce a good crop where the land can] are some of the things the 
be drained. Where we find it sour, we 
lime it. We think that early spring sowing 
is best, the land being fitted, or plowed at NEW 


least in the fall. 


We have had as goed success with fif- Co t ; 
teen or sixteen pounds of seed to the acre By ster 
as with twenty pounds. We buy nothing ra ! 









but the best tested seed. Our opinion of 
a nurse crop is, although it be oats cut 
green for hay, that it retards the growth 
of t the alfalfa for two years. Where we 
have sown one-half the same field with, 
and the other half without a nurse crop, 
all sown the same day in early spring, the 
part without the nurse crop made us more 
alfalfa hay the first year than the other 
half did oat hay and was doubly as good 
the following year. We have sown natur- 
ally very weedy ground; in the spring the 
weeds came with the alfalfa and by fall 
the alfalfa had full sway.—W. G. Boyd Absolute confidence in every advertiser in Successful Farming is justi- 
Michigan. ‘lGied. We guarantee their honesty in their dealings with our readers. 


THE HEART OF THE BIKE 


to your wheel. The choice of over four mil. 
on riders, absolute satisfaction assured by a 
guarantee without a hcle or quibbie in it. 


* Go to your dealer or repair man today and he will equip your wheel with a 
New Departure brake while you wai 


Write today for gold-plated “Joy ad stick pin and our semi-comic booklet. 
Both free on request if you mention the publication in “vbich you saw this ad. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 
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(pivarsen WATCH Pe 
HE wonde thing , { 
‘ about the Ingersoll gus $ 
i watch is not its price. LU 
iThe wonderful thing 
wis its timekeeping ac- 
curacy ata price so far 
f below what you must / 
pay for accuracy in 
any other watch. 
| The Ingersoll is guar- 
ii) anteed for a year. / 
\Sold by 60,000 mer- 
tichants the cimanel 
| over. Ask for an 


Ingersoll and see that 
the name is on the dial. 


} Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 

ia See i 

% i MN) NM iti) Hii! alli 
Keep Your Hogs 

Free From Vermin 


WASSON’S PATENT RUBBING POST 








bring 


Lice and parasites of all kinds the hogs. 
On disease, keep them from getting at—they eat up 


our profits. Here is the simp device you ever saw 
for keeping hogs clean, heaithy and increasing their 
market price. 


Wasson’s Patent Rubbing Post 
filled with so!id petroleum dip which is automatically 
applied right on the itch when the 
self. Built eo that a hog can scratch any of his 
body. Always on the job and it costs 4c per per 
year to keep them free from vermin. 

Throw AwayY our DipTank,Save 
Don't bother with adip tank or tot your 
and lousy because you haven't the time to them a 
dip. The Patent Rabbing catches first ni 
and kills the growth. Hogs like the Cost. The sme!! 
the dip attracts them. You will be delighted. Only 
satisfied tee. 


sold on @ money back if not 


guaran 
Send for information and w users about 
it. Agents wanted. Every yer mes a Mocster. 


Wasson Mig. Co., 83 Bank Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 
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RAISE GINSENG 


most wonderful crop in the world. Room in your gar- 
den to grow hb : 
required 


C. G. McSRIDE, R 4, 


indreds of dollars’ worth. No experience 
Write for free booklet 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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CONCRETE FENCE POSTS 
The next twenty years will see a revolu- 
tion in fence building: concrete posts will 
take the place of wooden posts, except 
where gravel and cement are hard to get, 
or timber s:ill more or less plentiful. 

Most farmers are familiar with the 
handling of cement and the mixing of con- 
crete. A few special rules for post-making 
may save some experimenting. 

Posts must be rem “orced with iron rods 
laid in the soft concrete as the mould is 
being filled. Small rods, four to a post, 
one for each corner, will make a that 
will not break after it is “ripe.” At the 
same time enough hooks should be inserted 
to which the wire fencing can be attached. 

Posts should be eight to twelve inches 
square at the bottom and ta to four 
inches at the top. They should be set in 





the ground at. least eighteen inches and | x 


twenty-four is better. 

There are all grades of concrete, some as 
solid as granite and some weak and dan- 
gerous. 

The best posts are made by mixing 1 
part cement with 2 parts of sharp, clean 
sand and 4 parts of crushed rock or gravel. 
If unscreened or bank gravel is used, 1 part 
of cement to 4 parts of the gravel will make 
good concrete for posts. 

Thorough mixing of all ingredients while 
dry is necessary. When the moulds are 
all ready, grease the inside surfaces before 
filling. Use enough water with the mixed 
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LESS MEAT 
Advice of Family Physician 





Formerly people thought meat neces- 
sary for cuunaih and muscular vigor. 

The man who worked hard was sup- 
posed to require meat two or three times 
a day. Science has found out differently. 

It is now 2 common thing for the 
family physician to order less meat, as 
in the following letter from a N. Y. man: 

“T had suffered for years with dyspepsia 
and nervousness. My physician advised 
me to eat less meat and greasy foods gen- 
erally. I tried several things to take 
the place of my usual breakfast of chops, 
fried potatoes, etc., but got no relief until 
I tried Grape-Nuts food. 

“After using Grape-Nuts for the cereal 
part of my meals for two years, I am 
now a well man. Grape-Nuts benefited 
5g yx) far more t the medicine 
I taken before. 

“My wife and children are healthier 
than they had been for years, and we are 
Nant happy family, largely due to Grape- 
Nuts. 

“We have been so much benefited by 
Grape-Nuts that it would be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge it.” 

Name givén by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








cement and aggregates to thoroughly wet 
it without paddling it. Partly the 
mould, lay in the rods about an inch from 
the corners, place the wire hooks in pro 
position, and fill up the moulds to wit 
an inch of the top; then add the other two 
rods fill even with the top. Concrete | 
should not be disturbed after it has begun | 
to set. This will take two days at least 
and they are better not moved for a week. 
The corners may be beveled off with a | 
finishing tool or shaped by the moulds | 
themselves. If desired, the surfaces may be 
finished off with a trowel, using purecement. 
The moulds can be removed after two 
days, or with care they may be lifted off | 
an hour or so after setting, leaving the 
fresh posts on their bottom boards until 
hard enough to handle. : 
Concrete improves with age. It is 
twice as strong at a week as at two days. 


In a month it is twice as strong in, and 
in six months it is thoroughly dependable 
if made right. 

Wet the green posts frequently and keep 
them damp under a covering of burlap, 
canvas or shavings for a week at least. 
Never expose them to hot sunshine, frost 
or wind. They should not dry out quickly 
but gradually. 

Shaking the moulds at each corner with 
a crowbar immediately after filling settles 
the mixture and lets out air bubbles. 

Never use concrete that has stood half 
an hour after mixing. 
weak construction. Mix small quantities 
at a time and use at once. 

Set the posts with a plumb or spirit level, 
line them up accurately, and your perma- | 
nent construction will add dollars to the | 
valve and much to the appearance of your 
farty. Make extra ]urge posts for corners 
and gates.—H. A. B. 


OCTOBER SURPRISES 
Readers of Successful Farming are going 
to be agreeably surprised with our big 
October number. On page 38 of this issue 
you will find mention of some of the good 
things for October. 





Don’t allow the small boy or the women 
folks to have anything to do whatever with 
the bull. There may be a tragedy some 


It would make | -« 





day. 





let us tell you the 
best size plant for, 
needs. 





Read the advertisements in thic issue. 

















CARE OF FARM MACHINERY 

The proper care of tools and farm ma- 
chinery is only a portion of a farmer’s 
methods, and it is a fair index to his meth- 
ods of managing the rest of his farm affairs, 
as well as all of his other business rela- 


tions. A man who will allow an avoidable 
$10 deterioration of his wagon, will allow 
it to happen with his crops or stock. Slack 
methods permeate such a farmer’s entire 
line of business endeavors, and are the’ 
cause of “bad luck” in nearly all cases. It 
is possible to be a crank in care of tools, 
etc., but it is good to be prudent at least, 
and avoid all unnecessary loss. 

Really, the ones who let their tools stay 
out of doors from year to year, are y 
renters who have not the shelter for these 
tools; or men who have an indebtedness on 
their farms so they cannot afford to build 
the necessary shedding after they pay 
their interest, taxes and obligated in- 
debtedness. 

Then, to shelter these tools, there must 
be a building of some kind. This costs 
money and deteriorates in value too. Of 
— the loss in such a building this 

, does not equal the loss, perhaps, tn 
hig ’ priced machinery, however it is "an 
item of expense. 

If one owns his farm and has high priced 
machinery, he should by all means pro- 
vide shelter for it. If he is a renter and 
has not the shelter, he better not have very 
much, if any, high priced machinery un- 
less he can secure shelter from some good 
neighbor for such machinery. Circum- 
stances alter cases and one is compelled 
sometimes to own some, but usually 
wheat drills, binders, corn shellers and 
many other tools, can be secured in some 
way to do the work when needed. 

Where one has no shelter, it pays to pro- 
tect all polished parts of farming machin- 
ery from rusting when not in use. Oil is 
good for a short time; axle grease smeared 
on lasts longer, and paint lasts the longest 
of all. 

If it pays at all, anywhere, to be extra- 
vagant, it pays in the free use of paint on 
all tools, implements and machinery about 
thefarm. E very crack in the paint should 
be sealed with a new coat to keep out the 
water and prevent decay. It pays well on 
wagon felloes, and prevents resetting of 
the tires, as well as preserving the wood 
and shape of the wheel. Tools placed in 
sheds should be given a coat of axle 
grease all ever the polished steel, as snow 
will drift in somewhat and in dam weath- 
er these rust unless protected. It is well 
during the winter months to go over the 
tools and replace all badly worn parts and 
get everything ready for use. This helps 
much, and is a saving in expense, during 


the bus growing and harvest season.— 
ames Wiltse, Kan 
Note: What renter is so poor that he 


cannot afford to build a frame of poles and 
cover with straw and slough grass as a 
shelter for machinery? It is the sun that 
does most damage.—Editor. 


A team of mules is better fitted te haul 

a load of produce to town or & load of coal 

or feed than is the heavy draft team. 

There are other jobs at which the lowly 

mule will shine and ety ought to be at 

1. ast one team of them on every good sized 
rm. 





You take absolutely no risk in dealing 
with our advertisers, for Successful Farm- 
ing guarantees to refund to you in full for 
any loss which would occur if an advertiser 
proves dishonest. We do not encourage 
complaints over trifling matters of delay, 
ete., but we want you to be able to deal 
with our advertisers with confidence, 





pleasure and profit. 
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Send Your Name= 


Watch “Secrets” Made Public ! 
PRESIDENT STUDEBAKER 


wants to send you our latest 
South Bend Watch Catalog—Just out— 
Postage paar veers you _ 


So-called ‘‘secrets’ 


Ww EULLE EXPLAIN 
aluable! Get your copy NO 





Write today. 
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Cape p<South Bend : 


“EVERLASTINGLY ACCURATE” | 
Over 190 Handsomest Cases made in Am- 
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South Bend Watch Owners 
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129 Studebaker Street South Bend, Ind. 
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You are invited to come and see our 50 acres of 
Everbearing Strawberries now fa full ail fruiting. If 
you cannot come, then send 2c for malling expense 
and we will send you a Sample Ripe Straw 
carefully packed, by Parcel Post, so that . yen may 
see how large they are and test their fine flavor. Send today, 
THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Box 201 Osage, lows 
Plants for summer setting now ready. 


WILL YOU TAKE B Geass? 
ae, bplieer's aod 


tener, Oabie Mazer! 
» Hoist, Wrenah 





mw BF my fta 4 Tons.' Bold 
Be first to contro! this 


offer. 
tod. 


Winter Wheat _ 


Sow now. 
Clovers, etc. eo an i Osten t ~ 
SALZER SEED CO., Box 1!!LaCrosse, Wis. 


NORTH DAKOTA FARM SNAP 











For sale by owner at a sacrifice, 480 acre farm, Oliver 

county iouse, stable, . wen, 140 acres cubtive- 
tion. 8 miles from $7200.00, 50.00 cash, 
balance to suit, WALTER Ay SNOW, Fargo, N. D. 
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THE POTATO HARVEST 


By LYNNE P. TOWNSEND 





until the haulm, or stems and leaves 
are dead and the tubers have at- 
tained their full growth. By this time 
the stems will come off of their own accord 
and the skin of the potato will be firm and 
not easily rubbed off in handling. Potatoes 
will keep in storage much better if they 
are allowed to ripen fully before harvest- 
ing, great shrinkage in weight and conse- 
quent deterioration in quality resulting 
from digging while immature. 
Occasionally heavy freezing may neces- 
sitate removing the potatoes from the 
ground before they are fully ready, but 
this is scarcely ever the case. 
hard freeze to penetrate the ground suffi- 
ciently to freeze the tubers, especially if 
they have been properly grown. Where 
the vines have been destroyed by blight 
it is advisable to allow the potatoes to re- 
main in the ground ten days or two weeks 
after the vines are absolutely dead. The 
Vermont Experiment Station found that 
blight-killed potatoes were less liable to 
rot in storage when handled in this man- 
ner, 


di late potatoes should not be dug 


Digging the Crop 

In the last few years the large machine 
diggers for potatoes have come into very 
general use and for the good reason that 
they provide the most efficient method for 
doing this work. Such progress has been 
made in their manufacture that they are 
now one of the most satisfactory machines 
in general use. A smaller type of digger 
which consists of a large “‘bull-tongue” 
shovel from which the soil and potatoes are 
thrown back upon a screen which in turn 
is agitated by a small revolving wheel and 
from which the potatoes are thrown back 
into the trench is used to a large extent by 
the small growers who do not care to in- 
vest in a more extensive machine. It does 
fairly good work but cannot compete with 
the large machines. 

The poorest form of an implement for 
digging potatoes is the ordinary plow, and 
it ought never be used except as the very 
last resort. The objection is that a great 
many of the potatoes are cut and bruised 
while more of them are so buried in the soil 
that they are not found. Where nothing 
but a plow is available it would pay to hire 
a couple of good men to dig the crop by 
hand. They would probably save their 
wages many times over. 

The amount saved on even a small 
acreage by the use of an approved type of 
digger, would in a good year pay the price 
of the machine. Four to six acres can be 
dug per day with a good mechanical dig- 
ger, while from eight to twelve hands will 
be needed to pick up the tubers on this 
amount of ground. This, of course, will 
depend largely on the number of bushels 
produced per acre. 

Storage of Potatoes 

Most of the potatoes raised this year and 
not sent to immediate market will be 
stored in root cellars or pits. It is im- 
portant that these shall be of approved 





It takes aj d 








construction, for per ventilation and 
the right degree of temperature are a ne- 
cessity. There must be ample circulation 
of fresh air yet the temperature must not 
be allowed to fall too low. The potatoes 
must be kept quite cool, thirty-five to 
thirty-eight degrees probably being the 
most satisfactory. A reliable thermometer 
and an oil stove will help to maintain the 
proper amount of heat. Windows, if any 
should be darkened. The ideal root cellar 
is one made especially for that purpose. If 
the potatoes are to be kept for only a few 
ae after digging they can be kept satis- 
factorily in piles in the field—unless it is 
esired to plow the ground, when the piles 
would interfere. A space somewhat larger 
than the base of the pile is raked off smooth 


and tramped solid, to facilitate the use of 
the potato scoop when handling later. A 
pile the desired size is and after 


the tubers have cooled a little, is then 
covered with four or five inches of straw, 
rye or wheat erred, as oat straw is 
liable to pack down and mold. After the 
straw, a layer of dirt several inches deep is 
thrown over the pile and it is in good 
shape to stand quite severe fail weather. 
Of course if it gets too cold, additional 
straw and dirt must be supplied. The 
potatoes can be removed marketed 
quite late in the fall when the market is 
more advantageous. 
Saving the Seed 

The potatoes intended for seed stock the 
following season should by all means be 
selected during the digging of this year’s 
crop. The advantage of this is that onl 
potatoes coming from i vigorous hills 
may be selected. Hills producing from 
five to eight smooth average sized potatoes 
are the best. Tubers irom such hills 
weighing about four ounces each, produce 
the very best type of seed. This has been 
conclusively proved by numerous experi- 
ments. Potatoes larger than this do not 
reproduce as abundantly and smaller seed 
does not reproduce as good a type of 
tuber as does stock of this class. It has 
been the custom for too many years to 
plant the culls instead of even good aver- 
age potatoes. Farmers have wondered 
why good stock has seemingly run out so 
soon. The real wonder.is that it didn’t 
run out any sooner. It is just asimportant 
comparatively to select good seed potatoes 
as it is good corn, and when this is more 
fully realized we will have better potatoes 
and more of them. 





Subscribers frequently become inter- 
ested in articles which have been adver- 
tised in previous issues but for which the 
advertisements have been withdrawn. 
If you have lost the manufacturer’s name 
and address in such cases, you can secure 
same by asking our advertising depart- 
ment. 


A grain lift saves time and muscle at 
husking time. 
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DISAPPEARED 
Coffee Ails Vanish Before Postum 





It seems almost too good to be true, 
the way headache, nervousness, insomnia, 
and many other obscure troubles vanish 
when coffee is dismissed and Postum used 
as the regular table beverage. 

The reason is clear. Coffee contains a 
poisonous drug—caffeine—which causes 
the trouble, but Postum contains only the 
| food elements in choice hard wheat with a 
little molasses. 

A Phila. man grew enthusiastic and 
wrote as follows: 

“Until 18 months ago I used coffee 
regularly every day and suffered from 
headache, bitter taste in my mouth, and 
indigestion; was gloomy and irritable, had 
variable or absent appetite, loss of flesh, 
depressed in spirits, etc. 

“T attribute these things to coffee, be- 
cause since I quit it and have drank 
Postum I feel better than I had for 20 
years, am less susceptible to cold, have 
gained 20 Ibs. and the symptoms have dis- 
appeared—vanished before Postum.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
1§ec and 25c packages 

Instant Postum— is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers, 





Everjetisa lustrous black carbon 

int that combines low cost with 
durability. Itwill not rub, peel or 
scale. Never becomes brittle; 
cannotcrack. Absolutely water- 
proof and acid proof. Best for 
all exposed metal and woodwork, 


Booklet on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 
New York, Cilcans + 4 
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MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 


Continued from page 11 


absence of standards to which farmers con- 
form makes it impossible for the customer 
to know with any certainty what kind of 
eggs, butter, fowl, or fruit he will receive 
when he orders from the country. Then, 
coo, the seasonal nature of farming gives 
rise to other problems. The farmer must 
have a steady supply. He must never run 
out of produce, but must always supply it 
promptly on demand. How can he expect 
to eompete with the city retail store 
which indirectly draws its supply from all 
sections of the country, from all lands of 
the earth? Even in regard to eggs, a com- 
modity which is produced as nearly the 
year round as any, there are seasons in 
which the supply of any individual runs 
short and in which he would lose his cus- 
tomers. 
Storage Facilities Necessary 

“Tn order to secure an even distribution 
of food products throughout the year for 
the great masses of people, storage facili- 
ties are necessary 80 that in the season of 
greatest production produce of various 
kinds may be stored for the season of 
small or no production. Otherwise an 
entire crop will often have to be disposed 
of when it matures, to people who are pre- 
pared to hold it. For individuals to build 
storage plants would, in most cases, be 
impossible. Many cooperative societies 
are doing so in some of the more progres- 
sive communities. The fact that many 
foods are of a perishable nature, makes 
dealing at long distance difficult. Some 
food necessarily deteriorates in transit, 
and is eliminated by the retailer before he 
offers his wares to the buyer. In direct 
selling the consumer would receive all 
such food. This would also be a source of 
dissatisfaction to most people. For these 
reasons, it is difficult for the individual to 
market his produce by a direct method. 
With but few exceptions the shippers now 
sending produce to fill orders secured by 
the food products department of our com- 
pany are produce companies, creameries 
and storekeepers. 

‘Cooperative societies among farmers 
could easily deal directly with consu- 
This seems to be the onl 


mers. only way 
in which the problem of distribution 
from the farmers standpoint can 


worked out successfully. A capable busi- 
ness head should be employed to relieve 
individuals of the details of marketing. 
A high class man would be necessary, 
one who has had some general experience 
in selling and advertising, and who has 
had a good training in handling detail 
work, One thing which our company is 
doing for those who desire our services is 
endeavoring to bring about standardiz- 
ation of products. We are experimenting 
with different forms of carriers. One is a 
bex which will carry éggs in safety in large 
or small quantities. We hope the inventor 
of this box will soon be in a position to 
manufacture it. 

“Many families in the cities are not 
able to order food products in the quanti- 
ties required to make economical shipment 
because of the fact that the modern apart- 
ment house contains no facilities for the 
storage of such commodities. Conse- 
quently we are suggesting buying clubs 
which order in quantity and divide the pro- 
duce received among their members. 
Many such clubs are being formed amon 
men in offices, stores, factories, etc., an 
are ordering large quantities of produce 
wherever satisfactory prices and supply 
can be found. The majority of the orders 
that pass through our hands come from 
buying clubs that are dealing with produce 
companies, creameries and farmers’ co- 
operative societies.”’ 
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Build this Fall 

















Save $300 to $800 before Lumber Raises 


Cost of building will never again be so low as this fall. Shrewd buyers know 
this and are preparing to do their building mow. You will save several hun- 
dred dollars on a house or barn this fall. Aladdin prices 
will astonish you—Aladdin quality will please and 
satisfy you. The Aladdin Catalog tells the story. 


Quick Shipment from Five Mills 


Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses are shipped di- 
rect to you by fast freight from our mills in 
five states. The highest quality of lumber, the 
best that grows, is selected for every house. 
Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses are cut-to-fit, sav- 
ing time in erection. You can complete your 
Aladdin and move imto it inside of a few weeks’ time. 


giving dinner in your new Aladdin Home? 
Dollar-a-Knot Quality 


You know the quality of your money is 
good. You should know the quality of 
the article you 
buy is just as 
good. The Alad- 
din Dollar-a 
Knot guar- 










Why not eat Thanks- 





antee P.. 
PROCESS B A R N tion in Jum- 
STEEL ber quality. 


Before you 
build, insist 
on D- 
DIN Dollar 
-a-Knot 
quality—it protects you in every way. For 
every foot of quantity, twelve inches of 
quality are included. ALADDIN lumber 
quality equals the quality of your money. 


3-Room HouseComplete$298 


A complete 5-room, year round, Aladdin Readi- 
Cut House, all material, for $298. Price includes 
same high quality of material as furnished for the 
larger Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses. You save four 

1 She profits. Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses are shipped 
direct—no middlemen—all lumber cut to fit, saving 18% waste. Every inch of 
lumber you pay for is actually in and a part of your house. 


Aladdin Price Includes Alli Material 


ALADDIN price includes all framing lumber, — sheathing, flooring, all out- 
side and inside finish, windows, frames, hardware, locks, nails, paint and varnish 


Aladdin Drednot special process steel barn is 
practically proof against lightning, fire and wind. 
Resists heat, cold and rust. Is braced and counter- 
braced. A complete Aladdin Drednot barn for 
$193—ask us about the Drednot barn today. 









for the outside and inside, shingles, plaster board or lath and plaster, complete 
instructions and illustrations for erection—a complete house. 
Catalog No. 470. 


Send today for 


North American Construction Co. 


479 Aladdin Avenue 
Bay City, Mich. 
Can. Branch: Sovereign Construc- 


tion Co., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
Canada. 





























PER GALLON 


Emerson Type S Engines have an entirely 
new arrangement of valves and spark. Ona 
given quantity of fuel they develop more power 
than other engines of the same bore stroke 
and speed. Write today for FREE book 
proving the above seemingly extravagant 
claims of superiority. A size for every farm. 


: EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO, (inc. 40916 
Good Farm Machinery 489 West Iron St., Rockford, ll. 
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MEN WANTED eae 
to earn 
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Pieetical Auto School, 68-1 Beaver 


St., New York 


iF YOU ARE 
HOME OR INVESTMEN 
write for the finest list of farms ever issued in Central 
~The owe tant Man” WINTERSET, IOWA 


add. “ab 
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Electric Lights ¢ 








More light, better Highs. comfort, safety 
rom fire. Electric light whenever and 
wherever you want it. Run your engine 
a few hours occasionally and you have a 
24-hour electric service. First cost is low, 
cost of operation only a few cents a day. 
We have manufactured electric plants for 
26 years, have thousands in use. The 


* Hiprape Exide" 
ELECTRIC PLANT UNIT 


which we are now offering, ie the latest 
and best—easy to set up—easy to operate 
—— and -—- ligh 

ou want tric lights in tr home. 
—— our office nearest you and get our new 


It explains everything. It's free. 
The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
iphia 


i 
New York Chicago Boston St. Louisa, land 
Atlanta Denver 
Francisco Port 








ete. Not only do these outfits save much 
money, but they enable one to secure his 








SEU P it west styles. Mailed free. Write 5 
SRD 8 E DAY. Satisfaction guaranteed or ba os 


W. & H. WALKER pitr'seunen, Pa. 
SIMPLE STRONG 
RELIABLE 























We make no “free” offeras many others 
do. No “Bait” or “catches” in our adver- 


tising. We want to give you an honest 
tforward, business-like tion on the 


b Cocoa ild 
ean run it—Gueranteed & Years by one of the oldest, 
largest and best known manufacturing firms in the 
U.5. Write for free catalog. 

SMITH & SONS MPG. CO. 
1500 Guinotte 
Avenue, 






Mix Your Own Concrete. , 
Feed fertilizer with this 


CONCRETE 
MIXER al 


Save money on silo bases, feed _. 
ards, troughs, posts, walks, etc. [aay | 
his machine gives “whirl-pool 

mix," wheel barrow load every 3 

minutes, has tihing dump . 

TRY IT % DAYS AT MY RISK; U 

Wf it doesn’t satisfy, send it back. — 

Write todey for free bOok and my 30-day free trial offer 


SHELDON MPG, CO., Box3369 Nehawka, Nebr. 


















Etenetve Catalog Free. Many varieties fne Poultry. 
Turkeys.Geese, Ducks,Guigess, Hares, Dogs, Pigeons’ 


eggs and stock reasonable, Pioneer Farm, Telford, Penns: 
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LITTLE S T COUNT 
Smal] potatoes should be sorted out 
and stored away at digging-time, and used 
in a cooked mash for the poultry during 
the winter months. 

Odd heads of cabbage, beets, turnips, 
etc., also come in handy for feeding the 
poultry at a time when they cannot secure 
the essential greenness from other sources. 
These also are good appetizers for the dairy 
cows. 

We never burn any brush on our place. 
Any that is at hand will make good filling 
for the damaging washes about the farm. 
We also try to keep all old scraps of wire 
picked up around the premises, to avoid 
anything getting injured on it. These 
dangerous pieces of wire are safest in some 
ditch, and as a preventative of further 
washing they are wnequaled. 

Far too much money is paid out by most 
farmers for various repairing about the 
farm and household. We have a cobbler’s 
outfit with which we repair the harness 
and shoes on rainy or idle days. These 
items look small when being paid out one 
at a time to the repair men in town, but 
they atuount to a consi sum in 
the ec urse of a whole year, and had as well 
be saved as not. _— 

I know a few farmers who go a little 
farther than the cobbler’s outfit (and all 
of us should). They own a small black- 
smithing outfit, and with it they effect a 
great saving every year by doing their 
own plow-sharpening, wood-work, wagon 
repairing, welding, making bolts, taps, 










repairg so much quicker during rush sea- 
sons than if one had to lose the time to 
drive to town after them. 

Every scrap of old hay, straw, and es- 
pecially the straw-stack, should be made 
good use of (never b , as is done by 
many farmers), Straw or hay forms a 

first covering for sheds, the outer one 
Being of long grass or hay. In cases of 
emergency, stock will pick over straw 
and secure considerable good feed from 
it, the refuse being utilized as bedding, 
which later turns to a most desirable fer- 
tilizer. Where straw is not made use of 
in some way during the winter months, 
every forkful of it should be hauled out 
in the spring and scattered over the fields 
the manure-spreader being best adapted 
to an even distribution. Straw also is 
valuable as a mulch for trees and vines, 
serving to keep down weeds and retain the 
moisture of the soil against the action of 
dry weather. 

Yrop or fallen apples (which are con- 
sidered a waste or by-product on most 
farms) can be turned to considerable pro- 
fits in different ways. We have wrapped 
the smooth, solid drop apples in thin 
paper, placing them in layers in barrels 
and boxes, and setting them away in a 
cool, dry place, where they kept till the 
following March. Some of the best ones 
can be peeled and canned for winter use. 


Others may be cooked up and converted } | 


into apple-butter, which comes in very 
handy and economical during the winter 
months as a change of rations. A goodly 
supply of cider also can be secured by 
utilizing the drop apples. This is a whole- 
some and inexpensive drink while fresh, 
and after it “ages,” it ean be converted 
into vinegar, for which there always is a 
ready and profitable sale. Finally, all 
drop apples that are not utilized by some 
of these plans can be turned into profits 
by feeding them to the hogs, cattle and 
sheep. Why are not some or all of these 
plans much more desirable than allowing 
the apples to rot in the orchard, forming a 





winter harbor for insect pests which 
on the fruit? —C. A. M._. = 
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Special LOW Prices On 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Prices on Edwards Steel -% 
Shinglewhave been chis- ° 

eled down to bed rock. 
Never before could you 


shingles at such low 
This is the one 
ig money-savin 
chance you have wait 
for, You can now buy 
steel shingles that won’t 
rot, rust, crack, burn or 
leak for the cost of old 
out-o’-date’ wood _shin- 
les. peweste STEEL 
hingles are in success- 
ful use on over 135,000 
bomes. 










Outlast 
Any Building! 54, 003s cciock Rooting 


Come in big clusters 
ready to put on. A few 1, 
nails, hammer and the TF, 
hired man’s ar... lay 100 
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LATE 
TAT TIAN NS 
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wood ngle: 

lutely rust and leak 
proof. oe 
against tn am- 
age under $10,000 bond. , 
Ask us about this.” 





Edwards “Steelcote”” 
Fireproof Garage, $49.50 
roofing, steel garages and other steel behing 


every- 
one on uality steel 


Drop 1, Simpl - 
me aoa your Pee! feoting” and we'll send our 
startling low prices. (164) 
THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY 
906-956 Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Waterproof 


Not nearly — not fairly — 
but dryly — nd 



















REFLEX. 


SLICKER 
The wet weather coat 
for you for hard 
service. 

strong, and big all over 
for comfort. 


$3.00 E Protector Hat, 75 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Catalog free 
A. J. TOWER CO., Boston 

















HAVANA FARM TRUCKS. | 
Both Steel or Wood Wheel. 
Especially adapted for farm purposes and 


coming into more general use every day on 
the roads, because of the wide tire. "You will 


appreciate our free catalog. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 32 HAVANA, TLL 
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Steel Wheels 


Save YOUR Back 
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HOLDING THE POTATO CROP 

A man who has been spending the past 
few years in special potato investigations 
recently shed an audience of farmers to 
consider this question, “Shall we sell our 
potatoes in the fall?” 

Before essaying an answer, we must | 
first admit that several factors determine | 
whether the farmer shall sell his potatoes 
at the time of digging or store his crop and 
dispose of them later in the season. For 
instance, the rush of work at digging time 
may prevent the drawing to market even 
if a satisfactory price is offered. Again, 
poor roads may compel the faymer, living 
at a distance from town, to wait until the 
freezing up of winter allows him to take a 
suitable load to market. On the other 
hand, the need of money to meet obli- 
gat ions which have been arranged to come 

ue at potato harvest often necessitates an 
early sale. But the chief reason for holding 
the potato crop is the hope of selling at a 
higher price. 

But do the farmers consider this—that 
if higher prices are received, they must be 
en to pay interest on the price which 
could have been obtained in the fall, to 
pay for shrinkage, to pay rent of storage 
room, and to pay for the extra cost of 
handling. If a man is growing a thousand 
bushels of potatoes and is able to get $400 
for them in the fall but prefers to hold 
them until April, he will have lost the in- 
terest on $400 for five months, which at 
five per cent amounts to $8.33. If the 








extra cost of handling the crop were com-| ' 


uted ot tapi Wepre Re: wen end aoe, 
ft would, likewise, be an important item, 
but the farmer having little else to do dur- 
ing the winter is us willing to work for 
small wages, if by holding his crop he may 
la better prices. Shrinkage varies 
with different or storage rooms and 
is caused by loss of water from the tube: 
by the shaking off of the dirt, by rot an 
by freezing. Enough work has been done 
in weighing potatoes in the fall and re- 
weighing them in the spring to determine 
that shrinkage varies from i 
nothing to twenty per cent. average 
farmer may count on a loss of ten per cent. 

The principal thing to consider then, is 

the price will advance enough to 

pay this loss of interest, added expense and 

shrinkage. The ne ee ice 

of potatoes by months 1902 to 1911, 

as taken from the Year Book of the De- 

—— of Agriculture was as follows: 

a or 8.517; ay tas: Decem- 

52; January, $.551; February, 

$.565; March, $.57; April, $.606; May, 
$.639; June, $.714. 

These prices are somewhat higher than 
the grower received, but the farmers’ 
prices for the different months would be in 
about the same ratio. it ‘s ingly 
seen that the average April price for ten 
years is about $.10 per bushel above the 
preceding October market. 

We are now able to estimate the chances 
of the farmer gaining by holding his crop. 
In the case of the man who had a thousand 
bushels in the fall, the comparative re- 
ceipts at average prices would bat 
Oct. 1, 1000 bushels at 50c......... .$500/| 
Apr. 1, 900 bushels at 60c......... 540 
Gain from holding................. 40 





However this $40 is not clear gain as we 
must deduct over $10 interest on the mon- 
ey tied up in the potatoes from October 
until May, pay for the extra 
handling and storage, and take the 
chances of the price rising as much as the 
average. 

In , there seems to be little gain 

Me- 





in holding the to —J. F. 
Cune. a Oe 
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Paint Prosperity Acme Quality Paint saves 
farmers money. It adds 
on Your Farm years to buildings, keeps 
repair bills down, keeps appearances up and in- 
dicates prosperity. With an assortment of 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 
you can do all that is needed at very moderate cost. A coat of 
paint will make the barn look like new. Paint’s the best thing you 
can give the jsilo. Paint the windmill and the fences. Paint the 
implements for longer service. Acmeize that dull farm wagon, 
make the surrey new. 
Write us a letter or a post card and we'll send you, 
absolutely free, our two books, ‘‘Acme Quality Paint- 
ing Guide’ and “Home Decorating” and the name 
of the nearest Acme Quality dealer. The books 
tell just how paint should be applied and what 
to use for each surface. 

ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Dept. V, Detroit, Michigan 
Bestoa St. Louis Salt Lake City San Francisco 
F okane 

Chicage Pittsbarg ‘ort Worth Los Angles 
Toledo Topeka 
Nashville Lincola 





ortland San Diego 
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eS ae en which shreds or 
them w Gedotieene 

The Appleton wes the first successful machine 
ker made; tne product of yee experience in 
farm machinery making. H oa 
the least, and is equipped with the most e 6 
corn saver. Easiest and safest to operate. 


do more and better work with less power 


eed to 
than any other husker of same size, working under equal 


: conditions. Built by Appleton standards, 
Eisuxst Coot is fos, “APPLETON MPG. CO. gue Fares’ Si. Bator, ihe oe 167 












Power Farming Machinery 


Rumely 
Chicago 





RUMELY 


= 


Gasoline Engines 
Catalogs on request— Mention machines in which you are interested. 
Products Company, 











Zimmerman Pitless Wagon Scale 
" Extra bea it ateal tres : b] 
Bestectace batt trscct wh 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 
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It Is Under 











noiselessly but 





of it. 




















am afraid to trust you with it,” re 
“You must think I’m a mutt. 
ready 


it on life’s highway. But, my boy, 
you can’t be trusted with a thing so 


clogs t 


“You glor 
“Last wee 


I heard you say to 
even in little things. 
I for thinking you 


” 


never be trusted with this.” | 
The great car sped on in silence. 





CARE OF THE BICYCLE 

\s the tires are the most important 
of a bicycle we will start with them. The 
best tire trouble preventative is to keep 
them well inflated (well filled with air); 
have them so tight that when pressed 
with the thumb they will seem almost as if 
they were solid tires. This prevents rim 
cutting and torn valve stems, or possibly 
a smashed wheel. If a tire becomes loose 
on the rim, apply a little gasoline or ben- 
zine to the rim. This softens up the old 
cement. 

Never ride your bicycle with the valve 
cap off. This lets in dirt and dust and will 
cause it to leak. Don’t take the plunger 
out of the valve merely to see what it 
looks like. You can do that some time 
when you have to. A good idea is to place 
protection bands over your tires (after the 
little knots are worn off, if they are non- 
skid tires), this will make them wear at 
least a season longer. 

Wheels 

\ nipple grip is a handy thing to have in 
a tool bag. Whenever a spoke becomes 
loose, give it a few turns to the right, but 
not too much. When the spoke begins 
(o ring it is tight enough and if you con- 
tinue turning you will make the wheel 
crooked. By keeping hub straps on the 
hubs, they will always look like new. 

Coaster Brake 
If the pedals keep on going when you 


; 


HE big forty-horse power car sped along the country road 
resistlessly. 
lished hood and glistened from the metal trimmings. 

Woods and hills and fields seemed to slip magically to the rear 
It fairly flew past all fellow travelers on that long, 


aren't you glad you bought it? It has got any car im the 
county skinned a mile. 
opened the throttle and without a shift of the the pa 
car glided up the steep incline. “I hope I will ut I 


and it’s just fun to take care of it. H 

though the third cylinder missed,” and an anxious look shadowed 
“Do you know why I am afraid, my son? Listen, you alrady have en- 

trusted to you a wonderful machine—one that with proper care will make 

the trip from boyhood to the land of the setting sun. 

your control, it can hold its way along roads. It can climb 

to unexpected heights. If only p ly 


would throw sand into the gearing of this car. You said, ‘ 

the boy who put cigarette smoke into your lu 

carburetor and makes the wonderful! 

You have had this priceless mechanism seventeen years and you haven’t 

learned to use the brakes, or to hold it steady, or drive it true. 

in this because it is —— under control of your will. 
‘om, *‘ 


Today in the field I heard you swearing at the team and when he reminded 
you of what you had said, you replied, “No use, I can’t do it.’ No control 


“You waste your life forces, your time, your strength 
in town night alter night at picture shows and pool halls. 
i will be less extravagant with oil and gasoline? 
“Tt is all right, William, I am going to try it for a while, but if you can’t 
eafe-guard the mechanism that is dearer to me than all my wealth, you can 


Your Control 


The sun flashed on its 


main traveled road. A boy, his face all aglow with the 
exhilaration of speed and the consciousness of controlled 
power sat at the wheel, his father by his side. “Ob, dad, 
| 


atch her take this hill,”’ and he 


» 800, 

ied the father. 

know every bolt and screw in it al- 
! didn’t it sound to you as 
his eyes. 


perfectly under 
no inferjor car can pass 
have been made to fear of late that 
You would t a boy who 

to 


last night. Yet the smoke 
engine strike unsteady. 


recious. 


am going to cut the cussing. 


your manliness 
t reason have 


—Emma Case Moulton. 


take your feet off, when coasting down hill, 
the cones are adjusted too tight. If it 
will not brake, they are pr 
loose. Keep well oiled and a coaster 
brake will outlast a bicycle. 

Hanger 


Do not allow dust to collect on the hang 


will become loose. If the hanger becomes 
loose, unscrew the lock-nut and tighten 
the adjusting cone, and then tighten the 
lock-nut. 
Pedals 
If your pedals rattle, remove the end 
cap, and adjust the same as you did the 
hanger. Rubber pedals should have the 
rubbers turned hen they become worn. 
If pedals squeak, remove the end cap and 
oil the outer end bearings. 
Roller Chain 


ly tight. 
Block Chain 
Block chains should be kept well oiled, 
or graphited. Do not have it too tight or 
it will cut the sprockets. 
Saddle 


If you have nails in your hip 
take them out or they will scratch the 
| leather. 
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producing nothing more valu- 
able than weeds, frogs, mos- 
quitoes and TAXES. 
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Always ready for 
use. Placed in- 
sidethe crib in 
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er, as it will work into the bearings and 
cause them to wear out, and the ger 





It isn’t necessary to oil a roller chain, | 
but it is better todoso. Keep it moderate-| 





Be careful about getting on your saddle. | 
ket better | 
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Capacities to 3 tons per hour, 
Complete Line 4-6) 
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The little saddle clamp thumb | Read the ads. in Successful Farming. 
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(Pittsburgh Perfect’ Fences are now made of 
GENUINE 


DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRE 





HE LATEST —o 


DOUBLE GALVAN 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Porfect™ Fencing, 


test of all improvements we have ever made on the 
is our new 


IZING FENCE WIRE, which adds years of life to 


and exclusive method of 


“Pittsburgh Perfect”’ Fences over any fence you have been able to obtain before now. 


This is genuine double galvanizing—the secret of 
which has bees sought after for years by the 
Government Investigators, Metallurgists and Manu- 
facturers the country over. 

But mark this—our method of double galvanizing 
is possible only because of the high quality of the 
special-formula Open Hearth wire we use. It is of 


that perfectly uniform texture absolutely necessary to 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
UNDER THIS 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 


Our Dealers are authorized to ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE “PITTSBURGH PERFECT” 
FENCING to be in every respect exactly as we represent it. Back of this guarantee stands 
the Pittsburgh Stee] Company, owning and operating the largest independent plants in the 
world manufacturing Fencing, Nails and Wire. 


YOU CANT nee buy “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence on the strength of 
new catalogue, just off the press, is full of fence information; 
pon tinut ib has teoses nae hiai ion. 
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absorb the galvanizing metal, and the only wire that 
will take the proper heat treatment and can be actu- 
ally galvanized. 

By numerous scientific tests of many kinds we have 
proved, beyond questioa or doubt, that our fencing is 
now twice as durable as any fencing you have been 
able to obtain heretofore. 


you 


Address Nearest Office. Ask for Catalogue No, M-23 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ST. LOUIS MEMPHIS 


We Manufacture, from the Ore in our Mines to the Finished Product, “Pittsburgh Perfect’’ 


and Steel 
Head Felt Roofing Nails; Coated Nails; Blued Nails; Steel Hoops; Steci 
Tics; “Piceburgh Perfect’’ Electrically Welded Wire Fencing. 
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screw, I find, is a very delicate part on all | was 
bicye ies. Do not bother it unless it is ne- 
cessary. 

Handle Bars 

The handle bar stem is also rather deli- 
cate. Do not have it too high or it will 
break off. If the grips become loose, glue 
them on or use h: <4 cement. A bicycle 
is very unsightly if the grips are off. 

All boys like to have their bicycles look 
new as long as possible. This is easy if you 
be careful when getting on and off not to 
hit your heels against the frame. The 
best time to remove mud is before it gets 
dry. Dry mud cara be removed from the 
frame or wheels without the least injury 
if properly done. Do not try to pick it o 
or wash it off, but pour water on the mud 
until it gets soft. It can then be removed 
with the finger or a damp cloth. Then 
polish with chamois or a piece of old cot- 
ton.—E, W. 

DEEP PLOWING 

We are gradually increasing the depth 
at which we plow our ground. We used 
to plow quite shallow—I believe at a less 
depth than most farmers—from four to six 
inches. A predilection for shallow plowing 
originated years ago when a field was 
turned up considerably deeper than usual. 
Thus a considerable quantity of subsoil 


ited as a surface stratum, which 
Sane so detrimental to the crop that we 
dstereainnd ever after to steer shy of deep 
plowing. 

A few years ago, however, we came to 
conclusions radically altering our former 
view. Our attention was attracted to the 
exuberant growth which always existed 
over the strip where we began plowing a 
land and the two furrow-slices were thrown 
together. We investigated the matter and 
found that, in most part, it was due to the 
greater depth of fertile soil which was 
thrown up at this place. The plants at 
this place had a larger volume of soil con- 
taining humus and available plant food, 


ff | from which their roots could feed. It was 


a simple solution—a deep soil. Then we 
asked ourselves, “Why not have a deep 
soil over the entire field?” 

It was manifest that the deeper the soil, 
the greater the ca acity for growing. In- 
creasing the soil depth meant to subject 
a greater quantity of soil particles to the 
yrocess which me be available plant food. 

n other words to increase production with- 
out increasing acreage. Deep plowing 
would bring this. 

Then we remembered of that former ex- 
perience at deep plowing. When we 





thought of spoiling another > our ardor 
wilted. But we went to studying. Our 





subsoil on the hills is a heavy, cohesive 
clay. In Farmers’ Bulletin No. 257 we 
read: “There is no doubt at all that in 
certain sections of the country certain 
subsoils are poisonous when incorporated 
in a soil, and that while deep plowing is 
very desirable, it is unsafe, after shallow 
plowing has been carried on for years, to 
run your plow down and turn up a great 
mass of subsoil and incorporate it in the 
soil. In a great many cases it will take 
several years to get the fertility of the 
soil back to where it was before this pro- 
cedure.” “a 

Our trouble had been plowing too deep 
at one time. Air and sunshine will suffice 
in eliminating the subsoil of these toxic 
substances, but it must be turned up in 
small quantities. Since then we have 
been endeavoring to plow just a little 
deeper each season, until we attain the 
desired depth.—P. ©. Grose, Ohio. 

Note: Tt i is possible with present day 
deep tillage machinery to plow deep and 
not bring the sub-soil to the surface.— 
Editor. 


We know some people who leave part 
or all of their farm machinery out all win- 
ter. They'll spend ten times as long put- 
ting it in shape next year as it would take 
to house it now. 
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CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION 
ang E are going toputin a hotairfur- 
W nace. The present chimney is 
too small and we must build a 


In a year or two we are going 
to build an addition to the north side of 


: y, Cth a, 
to. 


new one, 


the house. The present chimney is in 
the center of the old house.Would you 
build the new chimney where the old one 
stands or where would you locate it? Also 
how should the chimney be built?’”—A. 
L. F., lowa. 

The new chimney should be built on the 
north side of the house as it now stands, so 
that it will be in about the center of the 
building when the new wing is added. 
This will put the furnace closer to the 
center of the entire house and the new 
rooms can be more easily heated and with- 
put such long reaches of pipe. The old 
chimney can be made into a ventilation 
shaft by knocking out the brick and in- 
serting 8x10 registers into the chimney at 
the floor on at least two sides. The new 
chimney should be a double flue or a triple 
one if the intention is to use a stove in the 
kitchen. One flue for the furnace, a separ- 
ate and smaller one for the stove and a 
third one for ventilation. The smoke flues 
can be built with sewer tile carefully ce- 
mented together at the joints and éncased 
in brick; while the vent shaft is built 
separately, or the furnace and stove flues 
can be made of tile and built up in thebig 
brick enclosure so that air space liberally 
surrounds both flues and the open 
comprises the vent. There is the advant- 
age to the latter method that the heating 
of the vent shaft by the smoke flues en- 
hances the draft. is would not occur 
to such a great extent if the separate flues 
were encased in brick. The tile flues must 
be braced at different places by iron rods 
to hold them in the correct position, es- 
pecially at the top of the chimney. 

With this arrangement the entire house 
can be heated in better shape and an 
ample amount of pure air is assured. The 
furnace must be large enough to supply 
plenty of heat as it will take more heat in 
this case than it would with a poorer sys- 
tem of ventilation 


ORCHARD DISEASE 

“‘What can be done for fruit trees, such 
as apples and pears, having adisease which 
starts at certain parts of the limbs and 
kills the leaves and causes the fruit to 
shrivel up and the bark to dry as it follows 
the branches to the trunk, finally killing 
the tree?” —F. W. 8., Mich. 

There are several fruit tree diseases 
which might cause apple and pear trees to 
act in this manner. It is probable that 
the trouble can be overcome by carefully 
pruning away all the excess wood growt 
at the proper time early next spring. 
Following this treatment the trees should 
be sprayed four or five times during the 
next season with one of the approved or- 
chard sprays. This will result not only in 
checking the blight and decay but inci- 
dentally in the production of a better crop 
of fruit. 

Those who are growing fruit to any ex- 
tent will find it advisable to have a good 
handbook on the subject. One of the best 
of these is “Productive Orcharding’”’ by 
Prof. Fred C. Sears. It can be procured 
through Successful Farming for $1.50. 





CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


“Will you please tell me something 


about the culture of the California privet, 
how to start it from slips and at what time 
of the year?”—F. W., Conn. 








California privet is one of the most com- 
mon shrubs and one which lends itself 
readily to landscape gardening. Planted 
in the form of a hedge it produces an es- 
pecially neat and attractive appearance. 
Cuttings of the plant eight to fourteen 
inches in length and of one year’s growth 
are made in the fall or winter, preferably in 
the fali. They are tied in Bundles and 
buried in the earth during winter. In the 
spring they are stuck in rows two or three 
feet apart and from three to six inches 
apart in the row, where they are kept care- 
fully cultivated during the season. The 
next spring they are replanted in their 
St position. In replanting in the 
orm of a hedge, the small plants are placed 
twelve to fifteen inches apart in the row 
and from four to six inches deeper in the 


'ground than they were in the previous 


» | writing to the Department of 


h | should be tested for acidity. Get 





a. After planting, the tops may 
e cut off at an even height to insure a 
uniform growth. After the hedge has 
made a good start it should be trimmed 
occasionally to keep it smooth and even. 


TRUCK GARDENING 

“I am interested in trucking and would 
like to know where I can get literature per- 
taining toall the truck crops?” —A.D.V.,Pa. 
A considerable amount of valuable free 
information on growing all kinds of truck 
crops may be obtained by writing to the 
State Experiment Station, which in 
Pennsylvania is at State Col , also by 
griculture 
at Washington, D.C. Simply state what 
lines you are interested in and ask them 
to send the available information. There 
are a number of good books on table 
ening, any one of which would be of 
great benefit to the amateur or professional 
truck grower. All the best and latest can 


be procured through Successful Farming, | . 
and 


the price ranges from 50 cents to $2. 
We will send a list of books upon request. 


SOIL PROBLEM 

“T have a ten-acre field which has been 
in hay for five years and has become quite 
run down. The land is black loam. Next 
year I desire to put this in some cultivated 
crop. I want to fertilize this ground in 
some manner, but cannot get any manure. 
What forage crop could I sow this fall and 
plow under, or is there any other way I 
could fertilize it without putting manure 
upon it? What is your advice in this 
matter?”—H. G. Me., Wis. 

Since this ground has been in grass for 
the last five years it ought to be in fairly 
good condition, unless it has been in tim- 
othy or some of the other soil-robbin 
hays instead of one of the legumes or soil 
builders. In the first place the und 
or 10 
cents worth of blue litmus paper from your 
druggist, take a small handful of your soil, 
roll it into a moist ball and divide it in half. 
Place a piece of the paper between the two 
parts, press them firmly together, and 
allow it to stand for fifteen or twent 
minutes. If the blue paper has turned —* § 
it is a sure sign of acidity and ground lime- 
stone should be applied at the rate of at 
least two tons to the acre, or even 
more, depending upon the degree of acid- 
ity. Cowpeas, soy beans, or vetch can be 
sown on this ground to be turned under 
as green manure and will greatly benefit 
the soil. They should be planted early 
enough in the season to enable them to ac- 
quire a good growth before winter. It is 
a good idea to submit problems of this 
kind to the Soils Department of the State 


| Experiment Stations. They are generally 


ons 27 General In 
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erest 


in an excellent position to give intelligent 
advice through their familiarit wethetke 
various types and conditions of the soil in 
their state. 


CAPONIZING 
“T would like to ask a few questions con- 


cerning caponizing of young cockerels. 
Should any disinfectant be used to cleanse 
the wound after the ny coal How do 
you handle them the few days after 


the operation?’ —E. 8., Mich. 

Expert caponizers do not use any disin- 
fectant during or after the operation. The 
instruments, however, are thoroughly ster- 
ilized by placing them for a few minutes in 
boiling water before they are used, and all 
other sanitary precautions are exercised. 
It is all right to feed the capons a light 
ration at once after they are caponized. 
They ought not, however, be put on heavy 
feed for twenty-four hours, but soft feed 
mixed with skim milk can be given im- 
mediately. For a few days the capons 
should be carefully watched to see that 
they do not become “wind-puffed.”” This 
is caused by air gathering under and puff- 
ing out the skin near the wound. The con- 
dition can readily be relieved by pricking 
with a needle and pressing out the air. 
For a few days the birds should be kept in 
a crate or box yeere they will not have an 
opportunity to fly or jump in attempting 
to go to roost. This will facilitate the 
Modine of the wound. 

The t of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., has issued an excellent 
palette Ra oat 
ree to any address w plication. 
for Farmers Bulletin 452. 
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when they open and are scattered by 

the wind. Therefore, the best and most 
natural time to t the seeds would be in 
the fall. Sow them in a trench and cover 
them an inch or so with fine rich soil. 
They will require careful attention during 
their first year. If only a few trees are 
wanted, they can be left growing where 
they are first planted until ready to be set 
in their permanent location. The small 
lants must be carefully thinned out, the 
beat specimens being allowed to remain. 
The name cut leaf weeping birch is not 


©! commonly used. Probably the variety 
nema 


; is the species “betula lutea” the 
description of which corresponds quite 
closely. Ordinarily it is better to get a 
start of such trees by buying them direct 
from a reliable nurseryman. 


LOSS OF MILK 

“T have a cow eight years old that is 
very easily milked and in hot weather 
a great deal of her milk is lost. Is there 
any preventive or cure?”—R. H. C., Iowa. 
‘re is no way to effect a permanent 
cure for a cow with leaking teats. After 
each milking a drop of collodion may be 
applied to the opening or a small piece of 
Bt n’s plaster may be placed over the 
end of the teat. Either of these will, of 
course, have to be removed at the next 
milking, but they will, however, be effect- 

ive in saving the milk from day to day. 


Be sure to sign your inquiries. 
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Write for Grand Free Millwork Catalog 


and $10,000 Helpful Pian Book Showing 100 *“Quality”’ Homes 


BuiLp NOW at lowest possible cost. Or remodel. Or repair before winter: 
Snug up everywhere. Don’t delay. Don’t hesitate. ut don’t think of 
buying a dollar’s worth of materials till you get our Grand Offers. how we have saved 100,000 
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When You 
Buy Farm 
Implements 
Look for 
This 
Trade Mark 


Write today for Free Booklets on 

BEST EVER PLOWS with Acme 
Steel Shares. Guaranteed not tobreak. 

FLYING DUTCHMAN PLANTERS. 
The World’s Best. 

MONITOR DRILLS. 10% greater 
yield with less seed. Even Js aad 
even covering—uniform growth. 

McDONALD PITLESS SCALES. 
Requires no pit—can’t freeze. Used 
for U. 8S. Mails. 

MANDT WAGONS. _ Built to give 
hard service for a lifetime. 

ADRIANCE BINDERS AND 
MOWERS. Lightest Draft—Easiest 
handled. A record of 50 years satis- 
factory service. 

MOLINE and FLYING DUTCH- 
MAN SPREADERS. Low down 
—light draft—short turn. 


Write today stating what Free Booklet you 
want. The above line manufactured only by 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 
Dept. 87 MOLINE, ILL. 
Branches im all Principal Cities 
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FARM FENCE 


Ta 1 13 cts. are 


pal : 17 1-460. & rod for 47. ach high 
' stock fence: 281-2ea rodforsa 
‘ 60-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
; direct tothe farmer on Pires 
Triat. Special barb wire 
-_ aa Sel spool, $1.40. Catalo 
INTERLOCKING FENCE 
BOX 35 MORTON, ILLI 
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we YOUR CHANCE TO bf 
WEW FORD TOURING 
For A FEW WEERS’ worn, 
By my new, easy plan. angene over 16 yeas cones 
a brand-new F orc ring Car for alittle easy, reapect- 
able work among ne eight Ws. Free Book tells all about It. 
Postal brings it. Sead, AUTO TOM, 6608, 16th St., OMAMA, NEB. 






PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 
Alfalfa seed was very low here last fall. 


| Thousands of bushels were sold in this 
county for $4.50 a bushel and but little! 


brought over $5. This cheap seed was 
responsible in a large degree for the heap 
creased acreage but there will be no chea 

seed this fall; the summer was wet enovugh 
so that the alfalfa plant made hay 

lof seed. Like clover, alfalfa aE aoe the | 
| best seed crop in a rather dry time. 


| There were very few chinch bugs in 
Kansas to start with this spring but early 
summer conditions were favorable for 
| them and they increased rapidly in some 
| localities and it began to look as though 
| they would do considerable damage. Then 
}came the heavy summer rains which put 
the “fixings” to the bugs. Cool, damp 
weather is fatal to the young bugs and it is 
the young ones that do the bulk of the 
| damage. 


One of our neighbors who had to fight 
an invasion of chinch bugs from an ad- 
joining oat field took a barrel of salt and 
made a line two or three inches wide and 
an inch or so high along the line of march 
and along this po kerosene. The 
bugs would not cross this but would col- 
lect along the barrier in a mass which was 
sometimes a foot wide. Then our neigh- 
bor would come along with more kerosene 
and e them and that was all for that 
lot. He made the rounds with his kero- 
sene twice each day pouring it on the bugs 
and renewing the supply on top of the 
He said it gave him great pleasure to see 
the havoe wrought by the kerosene as he 
| sprinkled it onthe wei dhles weees. The bugs 
never crossed his barrier and did no dam- 
/age at all to even the first row of his corn. 


e.. number of others fought back the 
by the furrow and log ing meth- 
ny t this was no surer than the salt and 
as and it required a lot more work. 
Another neighbor who had oats within a 
foot of his corn let the bugs get a start into 
the corn before he began work. He then 
ot out his can of hog dip and mixed up a 
wer fot as if he were going to dip hogs and with 
it sprinkled the corn as far as the bugs had 
worked in. He said it killed ev ug it 
touched and did no harm at all to the corn. 
This is a use for stock dip that had never 
occured to us before. 


The prairie hay crop in this section of 
Kansas is the best it has been since 1909. 
A very large portion of it is still in storage 
here because the price paid at haying time 
only equaled the actual cost. Prairie hay 
cannot be put on the track here for less 
than $8.50 a ton if the owner is to have any 
thing for profit. Much hay was also held 
because of lack of cars, the immense wheat 
crop taking all the spare cars. 


Power hay balers have not been dis- 





| carded here but their use is not increasing. 


In the vicinity of our nearest hay shippin 
point there are 12 power balers owned an 
about 75 horse power machines. There is 
no question but what the gasoline balers 

do everything claimed for them but 
as they bale from 30 to 35 tons a day it will 
be seen that an immense amount of hay 
must be kept mowed down. When a rain 
comes it means a very large amount of hay 
spoiled, not for feeding, but for the mar- 
ket. 

It has been our experience that any hay 
or grain that has been damaged by rain 
can have the color partly restored by stack- 
ing and letting it stand for a few weeks. 
In the case of wheat or oats that have been 
damaged in the shock a stacking will do 
wonders in restoring color and quantity. 
Hay that has had not more than one rain 
on it will come out of the stack with but 
little damage while if it is baled directly 
from the field it will always retain a poor 
color. —H. C. Hatch, Kan. 
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The Furnace that keeps 
(old weather out doors 










Study the heating problems of your 
new ¥f me and get the furnace that 
_ ive you real home comfort in- . 

of compelling you to fight the 
cold from room to room. 


XXth CENTURY 


The Troubleless 
Furnace 


will give you all the heat you want at 
less cost in money and energy. Twenty 

vears of furnace building ye oer is 

hind it. It burns any fuel roy 
without waste. No gas, dirt or hal 
burned fuel. It is sturdily and scien- 
tifically built to last many years. 
Write for catalog No. 55 before you 
purchase any furnace. It will give 
you light on heating questions. 


The XXth Cen- 
tury Heating & 
Ventilating Co. 
a Ohio 
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and FREE Samples 

Now nti fer the book today. suret These are 20 Year 
W.E. McCARRON & Co. 
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Run Your Corn*Sinder 
or Corn Picker witha 


and Save a Team 


Operate binder with a4 H. P.4- 
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i binder engine. Weighs 
167 Ibs. Horses merely draw 
machine. Same Sm does 
pumpin end »Jig® t . work — 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD 
SILAGE 


The simple word silage doesn’t tell 
much, but good silage tells many things. 
It tells of sleek, glossy coated cattle, full 
milk pails, horses in prime condition 
healthy hogs, heavy wooled sheep and 
cackling hens that have filled the egg bas- 
ket, and all of this in the dead of winter. 
It tells of healthy fat cattle and full milk 
pails in the heat of summer droughts when 
the pastures are parched and brown. 

But what is good silage? It is sterilized, 
partly cooked food made from corn, 
planted perhaps a little thicker than for a 
grain crop, which is cut when the grain is 
mostly dented, with some of the ears still 
in the mn and milk, all of the stalks still 


green, with the exception of some of the 
»ttom leaves. 


It should be taken at once to the cutter 
or filler, chopped not over one-half inch 
long and tramped thoroughly into the silo 
after being perfectly mixed as to fodder 
and grain. This is best done with a dis- 
tributor. The silo must be air-tight or a 
good product will not result. 

A tendency on the part of some modern 
silage makers and writers is to let the corn 

et riper than the practice was some years 
eck. and then add water to take the place 
of the sap which has been gotten rid of, 
their claim being a sweeter silage and a 
food which runs higher in food nutrients. 
But the digestible nutrients are the only 
ones that do any good, and the dryer the 
corn gets after the right stage, the woodier 
it becomes, and therefore less digestible. 

True, the stock eat it all, made at this 
stage, but the greatest benefit to be de- 
rived from feeding ensilage in our estima- 
tion is the succulence. 

Putting corn in the silo adds nothing to 
the nutrients, but it does add, or rather 
retains, its succulence, a quality which 
gives the animal that soft mellow feel of 
the skin, the glossy, oily hair, and the cow 
the quality which helps fill the milk pail, 
more than any other one food element. 

On the other hand, corn cut too green 
does not make good ensilage as it is too 
immature. There is a loss of nutrients, 
there is developed too much acid, which 
in proper quantites is very beneficial, but 
in overdoses is injurious. There is never 
any free liquid or sap if cut at the proper 
time 

The advantages over dry feed are many, 
from the cost item, the comfort to the 
feeder, to the verdict of the animal, as told 
by the stockman’s wallet. 

As to the cost as compared to putting 
away fodder or hay, the silo ean be, and is, 
filled from the starting of the binder to the 
withdrawal of the blowpipe, hiring all ma- 
chinery, at from 60 to 70 cents a ton, allow- 
ing for local conditions. We think that no 
farmer will take exception with us when 
we say that hay can not be put away in the 
stack for that money. As to the cost of 
putting up and feeding fodder or shock 
corn it is more expensive because there is so 
much of it wasted that has to be handled 
two or three times. 

As to the labor of feeding silage to stock 
it is nothing compared to feeding hay, or 
digging shocks out of snow banks as many 
had to do the past winter. A fifteen year 
old boy has done ail the feeding from our 
silo to a herd of thirty head, and enjoyed 
it for the past four winters. 

The silo is connected to the feed alley 
of the barn by a feed room, and all feeding 
is done in mangers. 

But where ensilage shines is. in the re- 
sults, as shown by the growth and thrift 
of the animal. Stock feeders all know 
that under a system of dry feeding the 
do not expect, nor do they get any growt. 
or gain during the sdenual iod. 
In tN ee, ae lose in 
weight, while with the intelligent use of 
silage, feeders expect and get a gain in 
growth and weight through the winter as 
well as the summer.—W. I. Raymond. 
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The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing 
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Man cannot make a waterproofer 
that equals asphalt made by Nature 

We have tested all waterproofing materials during our thirty- 

five years’ experience in the use of natural asphalt, and find that no 


man-made substitutes are permanent—they dry-out, crack and leak. 
The one absolute and lasting waterproofer is natural asphalt; 


and we use Trinidad Lake asphalt to make 


Genasco 


“THE TRIRJDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 
It is full of life; it gives lasting resistance to 
sun, rain, snow, wind, heat, cold, and fire. 


roofing of remarkable endurance and economy, 


your dealer—smooth or mineral surface; several 
weights. The KANT-LEAK KLEET methodis the improved way 
to apply roofing—does away with cement and prevents nail-leaks, 
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You housewives in the country who 
labor over hot stoves cooking big meals 
for hungry families—how would you like 
this convenience, which every city 
woman enjoys? 


How would you like to do your cook- 
ing on a gas range? 

How would you like to turn on your 
gas with a twist of your wrist—turn it 
up or down just as hot as you want it. 


If you have ever been in a city kitchen 
you know how much such a range will 
shorten your cooking hours and relieve 
you of the trouble and work of handling 
kindling, coal and ashes. 

You also know what pleasure and com- 
fort your household will derive from 
brilliant Acetylene lights throughout your 


Acetylene Ranges For Quick Cooki 
In Country Kitchens — 


ience — Acetylene for Lighting — Acety- 
lene for Cooking— has been supplied to 
over 250,000 country homes. 


Pilot Acetylene generators are today 
the most widely sold light ana fuel plants 
in the world. 

The Pilot is extremely simple to operate. You 
simply fill the generator with water and Union 
Carbide about once a month. The machine then 
works automatically without further attention 

It feeds the gas it makes—genuine Acetylene 
—direct to your kitchen range, and to station- 
ary light fixtures, yielding handsome, brilliant, 
white light throughout your house and all the 
barns and outbuildings as well. i 

For full information, estimates, etc., address 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 
Western Factory 
3618 Jasper Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Factory 





house and barns. To date this conven- 


664 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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N all old apple regions there are or- 
chards containing large trees that have 
stopped bearing profitably because of 

neglect. They are usually ked upon 
by the owner and the passers-by as an 
eye-sore that really ought to be cleaned out 
of the way for a paying crop. Occasion- 
ally young trees are planted between the 
rows with the intention of cutting out the 
old trees when the new ones have come 
into bearing. Sometimes a thrifty farmer 
cuts down the ancient trees, grubs out 
their roots and makes over the entire 
tract into a corn field or a truck patch or 
sets out young tree stock. The most com- 
mon way is to do nothing, and finally the 
trees fall or die through indifference. 

Not one of the above is necessary nor is 
it profitable if the old trees are of good 
varieties and not too far gone with disease. 
The better plan is to rejuvenate the old 
orchard and make it not only as good as 
new, but extremely profitable because of 
the extensive root systems of the old trees 
and the special care they get from an or- 
chardist who mixes intelligence with in- 
dustry. , 

In working over a neglected orchard the 
first job is to cut out all the dead wood. 
Follow this with severe pruning of all 
water sprouts and such branches as shade 
the center of the tree. Let in the light, 
sunshine and air, and handsome fruit can 
be grown on the entire tree. 

Protect Against Decay 

Tree-paint should be used on all cuts or 
exposed spots. This is important to pro- 
tect the wood from decay. A good, germ- 
destroying paint is cheapest in the end. 
Cut all limbs with a saw—never a hatchet 
ax; and prune the smaller limbs and 
wigs with a knife. Cut close up to the 

and never leave astub. Some careful 
doctors recommend the practice of 
ising a gouge or curved chisel with which 
o make a slight concave depression where 
a limb has been removed. This enables 
the wound to heal over without leaving a 
knot or unsightly bunch and forever pre- 
vents any decay in that spot. 

All exposed places and injured spots 
which show decay should be cleaned and 
seraped down to the live wood. Such 
places continue to rot when exposed to 
weather or insects and finally kill the tree. 
The life of an apple tree can be prolon 
for many years by covering these freshly 
scraped places with tree paint or Portland 
cement. In a valuable tree it has been 
found profitable to fit in a piece of zinc, 
tacked in place with nails near the outside 
edges. The new bark soon covers the nail 
heads and the edge of the metal plate and 
hermetically seals up the old wound. 

The ideal time to prune all trees and 
vines is just before the buds set on. Most 
orchard trees set their buds in August. 
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EVIVING OLD ORCHARDS 


By H. A. BEREMAN 


count of the good flow of sap. Then the 
tree concentrates ite energies to the re- 
mainder in setting strong, healthy buds. 
The early spring when sap runs riot in the 
veins of the tree is a bad time to prune, as 
bleeding tends to lower the tree’s vitality. 
Pruning when the tree is dormant is not 
always wise for this permite the surface 
of exposed wounds to check which lets in 
all the agencies of decay. 
A Convenient Time 

In ordinary schedules of farm work, 
with midsummer the height of the crop 
season, it is common to prune between 
leaf fall and new sap, and for most farmers 
and orchardists this plan is most satis- 
factory. 

Cultivation of the ground beneath the 
trees, especially within an area of several 
feet from the trunk, with occasional en- 
richment from well-rotted manure or com- 

t, will give new life to old trees and 
orce them into generous bearing. Such 
trees properly pruned and worked over, 
often yield twenty bushels of prime fruit 
after being given up to die. « 

The yearly removal of all water sprouts; 
the occasional cultivation of the ground 
beneath the trees; the use of tree paint or 
other preservatives, will keep an orchard 
thus renewed in good condition almost in- 
definitely. 

There is no reason why an apple tree 
should not bear profitable yields of mar- 
ketable fruit for a hundred years if well 
eared for. Forest trees live much longer 
than that. Peaches, plums and pears are 
apt to be short-lived but even they will 
last longer and bear more plentifully when 
cared for intelligently and systematically. 


STORING CABBAGE FOR WINTER 

Cabbage for winter storage should not 
be removed from the stalk, neither should 
the outside leaves be trimmed as closely 
as they are at the time of cooking the pro- 
duct—just so there are no rotten or de- 
caying leaves left on the heads. 

In pulling cabbage for storage, one 
should leave the roots attached to the 
stalks if possible. They should be placed 
in a cool spot till the weather grows so cold 
there is some danger of freezing the cab- 
bage, when they should be ony in stor- 
age for the winter. If ¢ bage are put 
away while they are hot, or even warm, rot 
is almost sure to set in and ruin all. 

If the cellar is dry and well-ventilated 
one can store cabbage in barrels, the heads 
being placed down, and the roots and stalk 
still remaining attached to the head. If 
desired, to make more room in the cellar, 
the cabbage can be hanged from the ceil- 
ing of the cave or cellar, heads downward, 
roots and stalks still on the heads, which 





The summer pruning heals quickly on ac-| storage is that of p 


makes it convenient to hang them up. 
Still another good plan for cabbage 
ing the cabbage, 
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Every building on your farm will 
be a better,more valuable build- 
ing if you give it a Certain-teed 


roof! The label on sane 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


guarantees 15 years’ service. No 
test” for toughness, pliabilty or any- 
thing else can give you advance knowl- 
how long a roof wiil last, 
Roofs don't wear out—they dry out. Let 
the three biggest mills in the world 
guarantee the roofing you buy. 


Your dealer can furnish feed 
Roofing in rolls and shing’ pod 
the General Roofing Mfg. Co. « 
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leaving all roots and stalks attached. 
Trim off any rotten of decaying parts, 
run an eight-inch (or more) furrow near 


the cabbage. Take a head at a time and 
turn it upside down, the roots and stalks 
being up, into this furrow. Now run a 
shallow furrow on each side of this row of 
cabbage-heads, throwing the dirt. up 
against them. 

Leave the cabbage in this shape till the 
dirt begins to freeze sharply, when they 
should be covered with several inches of 
straw, hay and barnyard manure, a light 
layer of dirt being tossed on top of this to 
hold it in place. This not only protects the 
stored product from severe freezing, but 
the cool layer of dirt thus is retained near 
the cabbage, preventing them from get- 
ting warm and aiding in their preservation. 

If it is desired to store cabbage goalie. 
er scale than any of the above plans, p 
the product as before advised, leaving the 
roots on. Dig a pit as for potatoes or 
apples, only somewhat wider. Place a lay- 
er of cabbage in the bottom, top of the 
heads down, roots up. On top of these 

lace another layer, and so on, till the 
reap is cone-shaped, resembling a hay- 
stack, when it should be covered with 
straw, hay or fodder, and a three or four- 
inch layer of dirt tossed on it. Pat this 
down well with the back of the spade, 
watch to see that no dampness reaches it 
in case of heavy rains, and when the dirt 
freezes, cover with straw, hay and barn- 
rard manure, as above directed for stor- 
ing in rows, adding the outer layer of dirt 
to hold all in place.—M. C., Ia. 


PLANTING SWEET PEAS IN 
AUTUMN 

One of the secrets in growing fine sweet 
peas is in getting them planted early in 
the spring. On many occasions early 
planting is prevented by the weather and 
difficulty experienced by the gow in 
getting work done as it should be. 

This difficulty can be overcome by 
autumn planting. Success depends upon 
the kind of soil and the way it 1s prepared. 

Select the spot you desire to grow the 
sweet Remove all growths, and re- 
move the soil down to the clay. If the cla 
is less than a foot below the surface, 
would advise removing a few inches of the 
clay. Take this away entirely, and fill in 
with rotten manure mixed with good soil. 
Replace the soil you removed, and mix 
with it some well rotted cow or sheep 
manure. Pulverize the soil well, and thor- 
oughly mix it with the manure. 

is should be done in November. Tf 
winter seems to be approaching, sow the 
seed, but if it is a warm late autumn, it 
would be best to leave off the planting un- 
til a little later. 

Make drills or furrows six inches in 
depth, and sow the rather thickly. 
Tie toc e inch will be about 
right. 

Some succeed with planting even more, 
but I prefer to give them room to make a 
good growth. 

Cover carefully, and firm the soil a little 
over the seed. 

Ridge the earth a little, as it will settle. 
In case it settles enough to form a hollow, 
fill in a little more. 

A light covering: of litter a short time 
later will aid in op! the soil ready for 
the very early growth of the seed, and this 
should be removed quite early in the 


spring. 

Peas planted in this manner in late 
autumn will bloom several weeks sooner 
than most spring planted ones will, and 
some make the claim they bloom longer 
and with individual flowers. 

The selection of seed is important. If 
you had fine sweet peas this season, you 
should have saved seed from those. If 
they did little or no good, it would be much 
better to purchase seed from a reliable 

oer wae Sas teen Gee as Se 

uce the very best possible—J.T. T. 
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ressive of efficiency. 


$495 
Equipped Complete 


| wonderfully easy riding. 


Special 


Stream line body, plate glass rain- 
vision wind shield. 

Wide, comfortable seat, with deep 
upholstery. 

Four-cylinder, water-cooled motor, 
Bosch high tension magneto, Prest-O- 
Lite carried in — closed 
compartment in rear, t quality 


Illustrated literature describing 
promptly on request. 


METZ COMPANY, 





The Quality Car 


HE new fore-door model of the Metz Roadster appeals to 
your appreciation of Quality. 
It won the last Glidden Tour, and 
scored sensational victories in the officially conducted hill-climb- 
ing contests last June and July at Uniontown and Richfield 
Springs, winning in open competition against cars of all makes 
and prices, including 60 and 90 horse power racing models. It 
is handsome in appearance, its equipment is the best throughout, 
and in reliable road performance it has no superior. 
recognized high class car in the low price class. 





New Fore-Door Model 


A Masterpiece In Automobile Design and Construction 


HIS new METZ model is luxuriously finished, graceful in design, and 
It possesses both the —ouee the power that 

are today necessary features of the strictly up-to< 

to 50 miles per hour, is easy to drive, and extremely economical in operation. 


the new Fore-Door Model mailed 
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Everything about it is ex- 


It is the 





atecar. It travels 40 


Features 


Goodrich clincher tires, 96-inch wheel 
base, standard tread. 

Left-hand drive, center control, and 
gearless transmission—which does 
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H New eix cylinder five passenger 
Direct From Factory, <0 "ts “P. T20 inch. Compietely 
equipped Electric Starter, Lights. Oversize tires. Intro- 
ductory. $985.00. McoINTYREF, AUBURN, IND. 


AND N AL for ng. 
Write for my book and prices before 
you buy. JOHN WALZ, Jerseyville, Lils. 
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SOME HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS 

It is assumed that all farmers who own 
their lands are interested in making 
their homes beautiful, for even in a 
mercenary sense it pays to have a beauti- 
ful place. If one wishes to sell his farm he 
could do no wiser thing than to have the 
grounds surrounding the house in an at- 


tractive condition. Such things denote 
samageory L and no one wants to buy a 
arm which looks as if the owner co’ t 


make a decent living from it. 

A good many farmers would plant more 
things in the front yard than they do if 
they knew what to plant. They may 
know a good deal about corn, cows and 
clover, and yet but little about poppies, 
peonies and phlox. Of course the former 
things are necessary in a material sense 
but in accord with the saying of Jesus that 
“man shall not live by bread alone” it is 
a good thing to cultivate the finer senti- 
ments as well as the desire to make money. 

In this article : we speak fm fo of her- 
baceous perennials, hoping later 
something of desirable shrubs and dine | 
trees. Herbaceous means that class of 
ylants that die down to the ground every 
Fall, and perennial plants will appear the 
next spring and for a good many years 
following without replanting. This is the 
class of flowering plants that requires the 
least labor and care. Once established 
they take care of themselves, except that 
they ought not to be pasweds Pye to fight for 
their lives in a tough sod of bluegrass. All 
plants and shrubs are benefited by a mulch 
of stable manure once a year, and if the/a 
ground around them is forked or spaded 
in the spring they will give greater satis- 
faction. 

Beautiful Peony 

Among hardy herbaceous perennials I 
would place the peony at the head of the 
list. It is so easily raised, so beautiful, so 
many colors, some as fragrant as a rose, 
that every yard in city and country ought 
to have some peonies. They need a sunny 
location if blooms are wanted. The plants 
will live in shady places but blossoms will 
be few. There are a t number of vari- 
eties, and more added every year, but one 
can hardly go amiss in planting, unless he 
happens to select varieties that are shy 
bloomers. There is quite a difference in 
this respect, some kinds giving only a few 
blossoms annually while others are gener- 
ous with their floral offerings. If a proper 
selection is made, blooms may be had for 
six weeks, but it is not to be expected that 
the average family cares to go into the 
matter quite so extensively as to plant 
a large number of varieties or species. 





Tell your peony grower you want a variety 
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of colors and leave the choice to him. Set 
peony roots in the fall. 
The Oriental Poppy 

Blooming about the same time as the 
peony, comes the Oriental poppy with a 
flame of color not found among the peonies. 
It is perfectly hardy and a most magnifi- 
cent } ss When once established it w it will 
give great satisfaction for many years. 
A bed of it will attract more attention than 
anything I know of while in bloom. It is 
unfortunate that the blossoming period is 
only a couple of weeks but it is so con- 
spicuous and attractive that it is worthy 
of wider planting. The best time to plant 
the seeds or roots is in the late summer or 
early fall. After blooming the old plants 
go into a dormant state until the fall rains 
come, then they become green and begin 
the preparation for next year’s growth and 
bloom. The best time to and replant 
is when the roots are in a t con- 


dition. If seeds are planted, a good time 
to do that is late in A or early in 
September. If planted , watered 


and shaded, they will soon and 
make quite a growth before weather 
comes. Throw a little mulch over them 
after the ground ana They will bloom 
the secon and repay you a thou- 
sand times for th the little and care 
bestowed. 
Phlox 


who are not familiar with the 


odd . time 
since es meant to most people c! —_ 
of small red or white flowers co 
midsummer, very pretty and sweet, 
not variety enough to be in interesting. 
These were very like the wild phlox of the 
prairie before the lowshare did its work of 
extermination. Now, however, such won- 
derful things have been wrought thro 
the hybridizer that it is a stretch of 
imagination to think they all sprang trom 
the wild prairie flower. e blooms of the 
old ones were about the size of a silver ten- 
cent piece. Some of the newer ones can- 
not be entirely hidden by a silver dollar. 
All colors—nearly—and interesting com- 
binations of colors, early and late, and 
blossoms for three months, are what 
phlox bas to offer at the resent time. 
Of course it will stand the winter. Didn’t 
its progenitors live and flourish on the 
bleak prairie, blackened and bare after the 
patel on had swept across its expanse? 
The later phloxes follow delphiniums and 
last till freezing weather, if not allowed to 
go to seed after the first blooms. Seed 
may be sown in fall —Ei —Eugene Secor. _i ber 
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CLEARING HOUSE FOR APPLES 
One state at least, Iowa, has undertaken 
to solve the problem of marketing apples 
by helping the producers and consumers 
to get together. Last year the Extension 
a of the Iowa State College at 
Ames acted as a clearing house of apple 
information and it p doing the 
same again this year. Department 
will not buy, sell, or handle apples, but 
will attempt to tell the Iowa growers 
where there is an apple market, and tell 
the apple buyers w they can secure 
the fruit. is service costs you apple 
growers of Iowa nothing. 


GROUND IVY 
Is there anything that Der pe cans te 
exterminate ground ivy that 
a foothold in a lawn?—F. W. Z., yy 
is no way of getting rid of this 
pest except to break up the lawn and 
reseed with good clean seed. The new 
ae must be kept growing vigorously 
reve pecnbeeliel time the ground ivy 
will be crowded out. To accomplish this 
it may be necessary to keep the lawn 
watered. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING shone 
ay yay haart REPOR 
e $250. otorcycle given ae in 
the —— _— —_ August 10th, was 
won b Williams of Upper 
Black bay, Ps Pa., ~ had to his credit 
15,070 

The ow Model Motorcycle was won 
by Mr. Ww. C. Gleason, of Ames, lowa, 
who had to his credit 12, 100 ints, which 
were secured from July 24th to ‘August 
10th. 

A new Motorcycle Contest has just be- 
gun. It will end December 15th. The 
conditions are identically similar to the 

jous yyw All A, are corte 
in getting a Motorcy should write for 
¢| information, which will be gladly furnished 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING PONY 
CONTEST REPORT 


The Pony and Outfit given away in the 
— which closed August 10th was won 
b Alice Puffer of Chatsworth, IIL, 

who! had to her credit 6,170 points. 

new Pony Contest has just begun. 
It will end December 15th. The condi- 
tions are identically similar to the previous 
contest. All who are interested in getting 
a Pony and Outfit should write for inform- 
ation, which will be gladly furnished. 


Strong features for October are men- 
tioned on page 38 of this, the Septem- 
ber number. 
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STORING CELERY 

In middle and southern latitudes the 
mistake of hilling celery too early results 
in rotting of the stalks. No more dirt 
than would be used in ordinary cultivation 
should be drawn up to celery till the cool 
days of the latter part of September; then 
it should be gradually drawn up from each 
side of the row. When it has been banked 
up half way to the top, the bunches should 
be pulled together and tied to hold in a 
2sompact form and to keep dirt out of the 
crown. To accomplish this begin by driv- 
ing a stake near one end of the row and 
tying one end of a ball of twine to it. 
Draw the leaves together with one hand 
and with the othe: make a turn about the 
punch with the twine keeping it tight and 
proceeding till the end of row is reached 
when it may be tied to another stake or the 
end bunch. Now draw the dir+ up till the 
plants are almost covered and let it re- 
main in the row till the ground begins to 
freeze with a slight crust. Thus protected 
frost will not hurt celery, though a hard 
freeze would ruin it. 

I prefer to store finally in the ground, 
by nulling the bunches up by the roots 
and stacking in an oblong heap with the 
roote in moist dirt. Cover with dirt, using 
no litter of any kind next to the bunches. 
Enough dirt should be used to insure 
against freezing. Straw or litter of any 
kind may be used on top. When stored in 
the row, without pulling, a great amount of 
work is necessary, since more dirt has to be 
moved.—H. F. G. 








FROZEN ONIONS NOT A LOSS 

Many have the idea that onions once 
frozen are damaged beyond use. This is 
an error. Onions can be frozen as hard as 
a stone and still be worth as much for food 
aie would have been if not frozen at 
all. 

If a cold snap catches the onions in an 
outbuilding and they are frozen, simply 
throw a little straw or chaff over them and 
do not disturb them as long as the frost 
remains in the onion. Do not attempt to 
thaw the frost out unless it be in just a few 
you expect to use immediately. 

Old carpets or blankets as well as papers, 
siraw or chaff make good protection 

fany keep their winter supply of onions 
in a building and do not trouble themselves 
about their freezing—John T. Timmons. 

Note: The same may be said of apples. 
Even when frozen on the trees do not dis- 
turb them. Let naturethaw them and they 
will probably be all right.—Editor. 


STARTING POINSETTIAS BY CUT- 
TINGS 


Poinsettias may be started from cuttin, 
if a few important suggestions are ak 

Take cuttings of one year old growth 
four or five inches in length, or the tender 
new growths with an end or heel of hard 


wood, in late March cr during April, and}: 


plant them in three or four-inch pots with 
a light soil, well drained, and keep in a 
moist atmosphere and keep the earth only 
moist and never thoroughly soaked. 

A slight bottom heat will assist in caus- 
ing the cuttings to root. 

Another plan is to take cuttings of new 
tender wood about six inches in length 
during August or early September, and 
plant in the same manner as descri 
above. The cuttings will not all grow, but 
even an amateur can secure a nice lot of 
these en in this way, and save a con- 
siderable amount, as the plants well under 
way are rather expensive. They will 
beautify any home, and help to make a 
large variety in the collection of plants for 
the home in winter. 

After the cuttings started in the spring 
months are well started the pots may be 
kept out of doors until early autumn.— 
John T. Timmons 
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Fil Keep Your Hogs Healthy 
and Expel the Worms 


There’s absolutely no reason why you can’t raise 
200-Ib. hogs inside of six months, provided you 
keep your swine well, clean and free from worms. 


There’s nothing better under the sun that I 
know of that will accomplish that purpose than 
feeding of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


e regular 
and the liberal use of Dr. Hess Dip and Disin- GULBERT HESS 





fectant around the hogpens and wallows. These Veterinary’ Science 
two scientific preparations of mine will make Doctor of Medicine 
your hogs practically disease-proof. “ a 
DR. HESS STOCK TONIC | Posttry 
Makes Hogs Healthy—Expels Worms | , Pall-a-ce- 


shortens the 


uit 


This preparation is the result of my lifetime experience 
asa doctor of veterinary science and doctor of medi- 
cine. It contains tonics for toning up the system and 
enriching the blood, laxatives for regu e bowels 
and vermifuges for expelling worms. Asa worm ex- 
peller, I say emphaticall t this —— has 
positively no equal, and I'll back tement up 
with the strongest guarantee you ever read. Here it is: 


g 
i 
: 


7 
it 
i 


A 
i 


Hi 
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Tonic will keep your stock Dr. Hess 

and e worms that I have au- 

thorized my dealer tn your sown te Instant 
our stock and, ff it net Louse Killer 


25-lb. pail agg ty sack $5.00, smaller pac 


as low as 50c. riadg Ly 4 
Never sold by peddlers, but only by reputable dealers 











whom you know. I save you peddler’s wagon, team 
and traveling expenses, as the above prices prove. 





Send for my free book that tells all about Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


Ashland, Ohio 


BeePHOOSIER dsc: FREE 


fez fe yore home for 80 da: Show your friends. 
pau a ee ata uaak ab Gur ox if you do not want te 
it. 


y best at Actual tne | 
senbed heh tmpecremns 































For nearly 50 years I have fed ‘a inventing and farm 
ecates +3 oe to the buyer. Now, I have a new" WONDER 
scale which is the last word in economy an‘ utility, price 
includes freight and lumber. Send e@ pA inte wo 








“JONES, He Pays the Freight."’ 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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AN OLD SOLDIER FARMER 


Continued from page 10 





corn brought in is fit for seed.” 
How do you ship your seed?” 

“Nearly all of it in bags. 
the tips and butts, examine the ‘nerves’ | 
and pith or cob and then shell it. I ship 
in erates if they want it that way, but that 
isn’toften. Bags used to cost 8 cents, now | 
they cost 18 cents.” 

“What do you sell seed corn at now?” 

“Well, I retail it at from $2 to $2.50 a 
bushel in big lots.” 

“Do you wholesale any?” 

“Yes. I could wholesale all of it now at 
$1.25 a bushel. Some years I have sold 
quite a lot of it that way. Big seed houses 
are usually in the market for high grade | 
seed corn. Most any good corn grower | 
could add to his income that way. He} 
must know corn, though. He must start | 
with good seed and keep it pure. 

“T’ve sold over 3,000 bushels a year in 
lowa usually. I’ve been at it so long I 
think I’ve really increased the yield and 
total corn crop in Iowa. Advertising lasts 
and pays. I can sell to my old customers 
now without a catalog.”’ 

What's the present yield on your farms 
Mr. Van Sant?” 

‘The average?” | 

Yes, per acre e 

‘Well, I think we've figured it up as 
about sixty bushels on our Cattle King | 
for the past thirty years.” 

“How much land have you altogether?” | 

‘Something over eight hundred acres | 
now, around here. Best in the county too, 


’ 





if not in the state.’ = 


I got the information from others that 
including what the old man has given or 
sold to his sons he has owned around 





fifteen hundred acres of this good Iowa | = 


We take off 2 
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or defective housing. 







ually where necessary. 
little in the drinking water. 







largely gauge the health, 
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by most 
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land, worth at the present time in the | = 


neighborhood of $200 per acre. But he is | 


fers to discuss how he made it rather t 
what he has. 
“T’ve always raised hogs,” continued | 
Uncle Billy. “Sometimes the cholera gets | 
them. As high as four hundred have di 
in a season, but I find it pays to keep at it. 
Hogs and cattle keep up our land. I’ve} 
kept pure bred cattle for forty years. Buy | 
lots of steers of course. There’s a big} 
difference in steers. I never use anything 
but a pure bred sire. He’ll produce steers | 
that feed out to $125, where scrub cattle | 


modest in discussing his wealth. He wa - 
aan | i 


hardly make $70. That’s a big difference | } 


at the end of a feeding season. Farmers 


don’t realize this as they should. We've |] 
ead around now. | # 


ot about two hundred 
Fond to always take my boys along to 
Chicago with cattle. I showed them how | 
to take care of themselves. Then I could 
send them alone.” 

‘How many of your boys live on farms 
around here?” I asked. 

“Five,” said Uncle Billy. 

“‘Where’s the others?” | 
“Well, John is ranching and trading in 
cattle in Colorado. Harry was banking | 
but now he’s bookkeeper for a Sugar Com- | 
pany in Colorado. I’ve tried to keep them | 
all farming. I want them to farm for | 
themselves too. I believe in automobiles 
—the boys have four—and pianos and 
education, ete. All the children but the 
two oldest have gone away to school. 
Raised five girls. Never any trouble in 
our family. Had thirteen children all told. 
Only ten are living. I sent one boy to the 

Ames agricultural college. 

Uncle Billy Van Sant still believes in 
plenty of work. 

“Of all the twenty boys that I went to 
the war with,” said he, “I’m about the 
only one lett and I’ve worked harder than 
any of the rest of em. I keep going now 
about as steady as ever. Hired help is hard 
toget. They don’t want to work when you 
do get them. That’s one reason I’m doing 
ess seed business now. And then I had 
a spell of pneumonia last year, so we spent 
the winter in California.” 

“And you think you may take a trip 







































GAN PARK 
ACADEMY 


GIVES YOUR BOY THESE 
ESSENTIALS 


Mental, Moral and Physical Training 
that develops his character. 

Exercise that trains his mind and 
muscles to the highest point of efficiency. 

Associations that mean much to him 
in later years. 

Surely you owe it to your boy to give 
him a good start in life. 

Make arrangements now to start him at 
Morgan Park Academy next fall—don't 
wait until too late—know that his surround- 
ings will be ideal—where he can make the 
most of himself—and develop into the man 
you want him to be 

Let us prepare your son to be a man 
among men 

Write us today for our illustrated litera- 
ture—it contains a vital message for every 
parent who considers “My Boy” the most 
valuable possession. 


Morgan Park Academy 
Box 401, Morgan Park, Ill. 








AMERICA ~ 
.BDaRK CHASER! 


Do your chores quicker, easier and 
better. Use the American Dark 
Chaser. Gives a light of 400 
candle power. Burns twelve to 
fifteen hours on one quart of 
gasoline. Substantially made 
to stand all the hard knocks. 
Wind and storm proof. 

Ask your dealer about the American 


Dark Chaser or write for large illus- 
trated circular. 









American Gas Machine Co., 
483 Clark St., Albert Lea, Mina. 


The modern 
chicken doctor 


treats the flock rather than the individual 
bird. He knows that most of the troubles are 
flock troubles, though not apparent in all atthe 
He knows that most sickness of 
Chicks, Chickens or Pigeons comes from infected food and drink, 
is favorite prescription is Germozone. 

Germozone is generally used for flock treatment, though individ- 
Thousands give it twice a week regularly, a 
It is a great bowel regulator as well as 
a germ destroyer and, with chickens as with humans, the bowels 










































Germozone is especially desirable for use during changeable fall 
weather, warding off illness, which, if permitted 
a foothold, may drag along all winter, if not im- 
mediately fatal. 

For Roup, Canker, Swelled head, Sore throat 
Sour crop, Loss of feathers, Chicken pox, Bowel 
complaint, Cholera, Worms, Gapes, 
zone carries a full guarantee wo 


Germozone is a valuable remedy for all domestic stock 


4 oz. bottle (trial size) $ .25 32 o2. bottle (for steady users) $1.00 
“ (standardsize) 50 Gallon “ 
Tablet form 50c per package, post paid. Liquid form sold 
or poultry supply dealers or delivered (in 
$1.00 and $3.00 sizes) prepaid to any express office in U. S. 
Sample and Beoklets Free on Request. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


etc., Germo- 
ery package. 


(for large flocks) 3.00 
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$39.50 For A Perfect 


wear. Poor lighti 


more cheerful. 
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You will 





Lighting System 


Cheer and Comfort are quite as essential to 
the perfect home as somethi i 
ight i N cute es d mak 

right in two. ot tens an 
home ‘ul ahead " 


than lots of light. Installing one of our inex- 
pensive Hollow Wire Lighting Systems will 
transform dark, uninviting, gloomy and dimly 
lighted homes into the brightness of day. 

The Bright-Lite Hollow Wire Lighting System 


regarding a system for your 
le surprised t 
cost and how much it will save. A 


The Brite-Lite Co., .2°:.. Albert Lea, Minn. 


on 
S Each lamp gives 
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) on all lines of fancy work, 

atterns as mentioned above, to anyone who will 
to help pay mail 
jay—now. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 
P-9, Success Bldg., -: 


send me only 4c 
postage. Order tod 


Big Pattern Offer 


3 Patterns, Embroidery Les- dc 
sons, Idea Book, etc., only 
1 Border Pattern, Retail Value ae 


1 Emb. Instructions " ” 10c 


To Quickly Introduce 


and up-to-date line of “Success” Trans- 


Home Needleworker, a 
ita, Lae and sug- 


” ” 


” ’” ” 30c 
” ” ’”” 10¢ 
” ” 10c 


31 Transfer 
ling expefise and 





Des Moines, lowa 






























































this winter, too? Why don’t you try 
Florida, it’s closer?” 

“Oh, just wherever Mother thinks she 
wants to go. I’m satisfied any place,” said 
Uncle Billy. “We always patronize good 
hotels,” he added. “We are sellers of 
farm produce and are always willing to 

atronize the other fellow—the fellow who 
uys our eggs and butter and beef.” 

We had walked up to the house. It made 
me think of the long step between the 
lonely little Billy Van Sant who lived 
around anywhere he could work for his 
board in sparsely settled Illinois before the 
war, and the succesaful farmer, generous 
neighbor, over-liberal father, William 
Worth Van Sant of today. 

“Well, he’s a great old man,” I said to 
the driver after we drove away. I remem- 
bered the misty sparkle in Inele Billy’s 
eyes when I had said good-bye. He is 
quick to form a friendship. 

“Yes, a great old man,” answered the 
driver. “He's set all of ‘his children up 
farmin’ that would, and give ’em all any- 
thing they want. That’s the reason so 
many of them live nearby I guess. All 
doing well, too, and think the world of the 
Old Man and their mother.” 

But William Van Sant isa type. He is 
an energetic, liberal-minded, red-blooded 
American farmer. His plans have been 
definite and his steady working out of 
those plans has deserved and won success. 
It happened to be seed corn, hogs and 
cattle. It might have been some other 
system. But whatever system he might 
have chosen, it had to continue the same 
definite system each year to bring such 
success. 

Uncle Billy is first of alla man. He is 
representative of the type of men whose 
honest, sincere, industrious citizenship is 
the foundation of the nation. You are 
another representative. What better 
walk in life could a man follow than to be 
a successful American Farmer? The great 
Middle West is what it is today because of 
this type of farmer. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AGRICUL- 
TURE 


September 1-7, Michigan State Fair, 
(West) Grand Rapids, Mich. 

September 4-11, Nebraska State Fair, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

September 7-11, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

September 7-12, Minnesota, State Fair 
and Exposition, Hamline, Minn. 

September 7-18, Michigan State Fair, 
Detroit, Mich. 

September 12-19, Kansas State Fair, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 

September 14-18, South Dakota State 
Fair and Exposition, Huron, 8. D. 

September 14-19, Kansas State Fair 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

September 18-26, Illinois State Fair, 
Springfield, Ill. 

September 21-26, Interstate Live Stock 
Fair Association, Sioux City, Ia. 

September 22-October "3, Oklahoma 
State Fair, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

October 5-9, Inte national Irrigation 
Congress, Calgary, Alberta, Can. 

October 7- -17, International Dry Farm- 
ing Congress, Wichita, Kan. 

October 12-17, Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Lowa. 
_ October 22-31, National Dairy Show, 
Chicago, IIL. 

November 16-24, American Royal Live 
Stock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

November 28-December 5, International 
Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, Il. 


Indiana State Fair, 


A few sheep on the average farm will do 
lots toward Somme it free from weeds. 
Morning glories, docks and even some of 
the thistles are tender morsels to them. 
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What the Telephone Map Shows 





Exchanges Bell- connected, Exchanges Bell-owned. 


bat not Bell-owned. 





Rodignon ost BS. 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a 

telephone exchange, the same sized dot being used fora 
large city as for a small village. Some of these exchanges are 
owned by the Associated Bell companies and some by inde- 
pendent companies. Where joined together in one system they 
meet the needs of each community and, with their suburban 
lines, reach 70,000 places and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a 
minority of the exchanges are Bell- 
owned, and that the greater ma- 
jority of the exchanges are owned 
by independent companies and 
connected with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are 
there two telephone companies, 
and there are comparatively few 
exchanges, chiefly rural, which do 


not have outside connections. 


The recent agreement between 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Bell System will 
facilitate connections between all 
telephone subscribers regardless 
of who owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone 
companies have already con- 
nected their exchanges to provide 
universal service for the whole 
country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








Ear Phone 
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Free Trial ef arte ar 
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ers” and og to Get Your yor | at ond ee Oe. 
Navies FREE. RANDOI, 
Patent fj Rs Dept. 32, Washington, D D.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Secrets Of Success. B. J. Kendall, 
M. D.—This is a book for boys and young 
men and treats of their vital problems. 
It gives sound, practical adviceon the mat- 
ter of sex hygiene, the prevention of dis- 
ease and the preservation of health, the 
selection of a life occupation—in short it 
points the way to a life of maximum effi- 
ciency and enjoyment. A book like this 
ought to be in the h: ands of every boy who 
It is endorsed 


h: is reac ‘hed adole scence 


by eminent eutherition, Price 50 cents. 

The Eyes of the World. Harold Bell 
Wright.—Here is the best novel of the 
day—a clean, helpful, thrilling story— 


the latest of this famous author, preacher, 
artist. Those who have read “The 
Shepherd of the Hills,” ‘The Calling of 
Dan Matthews,” **The Winning of Barbara 
Worth,” ‘That Printer of Udell’s”’ , etc., will 
know without my endorsement that this 
is a good book. Good reading. Get it. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 

Management and Breeding of Horses. 
M.W. Harper.—In this book Prof. Harper 
has added a valuable volume to the liter- 
ature dealing with this important branch 
of live stock growing. Included in its 
pages is an intelligent discussion of the 
economic usefulness, the early history, the 
study of breeds, judging, and allied sub- 
jecte and the general management and 
care, not only of basen, but ponies, jacks 
and mules as well. It is likely that horses 
will be part of the farm equipment as long 
as agriculture shall last, and as long as they 
are, every farmer should be ajwell educated 
horseman. ‘This is an excellent text book 
on the subject. Price $2.10. 


The Farm Woodlot. E. G. Cheyney.—A 
book intended to aid the farmer in the es- 
tablishment and perpetuation of a home 
woodlot, an important adjunct to every 
well balanced farm. One of the valuable 
features is the description including the 
merits and faults of the various varieties 
of trees for farm planting and best. method 
of propagation for each kind. The volume 
will prove of value to the woodlot owner 
as a handbook in the proper management 
of his tree crop. Price $1.60. 

Productive Orcharding. Fred C. Sears, 
M. S.—This is one of the most complete 
and at the same time authoritative books 
on general orcharding that has made its 
appearance for some time, There is no 
phase of the subject that is not treated in 
detail and there 1s no problem confronting 
the fruit grower that does not find its 
solution in this work. One of the valuable 
features is the description of the many 
varieties of different fruits. The book is 
nicely illustrated. Price $1.60. 


Management and Feeding of Sheep. 
Thomas Shaw.—With characteristic thor- 
oughness Professor Shaw has gone into 
this important subject. The book is in- 
tended to be of practical use to the man 
engaged in the raising of sheep, whether 
in a large or small way, and in this regard 
comes close to the mark set by the author. 
Added to a thorough discussion of the re- 
lative merits of the various breeds, the 

wroduction of wool and mutton, the prob- 
fe ams of feeding and general management, 

is a complete discription of the symptoms 
and treatment of the diseases which attack 
sheep, also the approved methods in com- 
bating the various parasites of this animal 

Such a book is practically indispensable to 
the sheep raiser. Price $2.10. 


Productive Swine Husbandry. , Prof. 
George E. Day .—Another excellent book 
has been added to the swine literature of 
the country. It is one of the most com- 
plete and practical discussions of the 
various phases of the industfy that has as 
yet made its appearance. It is written in 
such a manner that the average swine pro- 
ducer can get a deal of definite information 
from it on short notice. Of equal value to 
the amateur and the expert. Price $1.60. 
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\ Light-Weight Sixes | 


| and Still the Leader 


(HANDLER $999 


The Six with the. Marvelous Motor 





‘THE Chandler proved that six- 
cylinder cars were not by any means 
exclusively for the rich city men. 

We brought six-cylinder continuous 
power within reach of the average purse. 

After we had paved the way, many 
light sixes came into the market. Mean- 
while Chandler popularity has grown 
by leaps and bounds. The marvelous 
Chandler motor is the talk of the coun 
wherever automobiles are discussed. 
has been the biggest factor in maki 
tremendous demand for light- t, 
economical sixes. Nearly everybody 
who can pay over $1200 for an auto- 
mobile wants a six. 

We have promised to build five thou- 
sand Chandler Sixes for our dealers 
thie season. 

The purchaser who will study all the 


There is a Chandler dealer in every 
emaller cities and towns. Get in touch with the one nearest to 

Study the exclusive Chandler ! 
@ genuine test, find out what other owners say of it. THEN 


you now. 







your car. 


to arrange for you a 


- 





] vevimeetrance discourag- 
ing caseof lameness today that 
we have not met and cured. 
OvR 18 years experience isin the 
directions with every bottie. 

When they want a remedy that 
cures they come beck for ‘‘Save- 
The-Horse,"’ druggists say. 

No blistering or loss of hair. A Signed Con- 
tract Bond to return money if remedy woah on 
Ringbone — Thoropin — SPAVIN — and ALL 
Shoulder, Knee, ie, Hoof and Tendon Disease. 


You risk nothing by writi it costs 
for advice and th ee ee ae a 
Save-The-Heree BOOK, Sample “Cootrect and 
ADVICE—Ali Free (to Horse Owners and Mana- 
gers.) Address, 
TROY CHEMICAL CO.,36 Commerce 


everywhere sell Save-the-Horse WITH = 
+ OF we send Paree! Post or Ex 


SWEET CLOVER se “for Fall coving. sie 
how ig rt 
it. “Free.” Johan A. Shechen. Teneudeie Ky. R. 4 


———— 


DON’T “Vuitad”™ Mig. Co., Ganport, N.Y 


Y- 








SAVE-THE-HORSE|& 





will prefer the 
Chandler. Mechanically it is wonderful : 


light sixes carefully 
in its operation. It is perfectly equipped, 
roomy in body, beautiful in design. And 

its makers build into it eight years’ ex- 
perience gained in building the highest 
grade sixes in America. 

Out on the country roads—in mud or 
sand or snow, and on the hills—the 
Chandler is a thoroughbred. 

And remember this, the Chandler long- 
stroke motor is mof a common stock ; 
motor but the exclusive Chandler design 
and Chandler make. There is no other 
six motor like it in any other car. y 

The Chandler has made good every- 
where. And because, first of all, under y 
the hood there is a ma 8 motor. 

The profit-shari price for the new 
1915 models seems almost impossible, but 
it’s true. Touring car or roadster $1595. 


principal city and many 
motor, give the car 


write us at once for catalog and booklets, and we will try 
thorough demonstration. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 1109 E. 131st Street, Cleveland, 0. 

















HAY PRESSES 


Don’t buy before writing Kattle Biotor 
ress Co., Fleasanton, Mam. 
They make all kinds, including a self-tyer. Sold 
on ten days free trial and twelve months guarantee. 


STOCK FARM 


) Ay water. New improvements. 
per acre. Address owner. F. &. Wells, Winner, &. D. 











FEEDING THE CORN EAR-WORM 


The damage resulting from the work of 
this insect has amounted to five and one- 
half million dollars in two years 

in this state three full broods reach ma- 
turity. The larvae of these three broods 
feed mainly upon corn. The larva enters 
the soil in the fall and burrows down about 
three inches. From this point it excavates 
a tunnel to the surface, leaving a thin plate 
of surface soil untouched. It goes k 
to the bottom of the burrow and spends 
the winter. In late May and in June it 
crawls up its open burrow, bursts the thin 
plate of soil and crawls out. Within a few 
hours it will be able to take flight and begin 
business. The females deposit their 
upon the leaves of the young corn, and in 
four or five days they hatch. The larva 
feeds on the leaves near the tender curl for 
about eighteen days, then the full-grown 
larva enters the soil. It remains in the soil 
about thirteen days, and then comes out as 
the second brood in early July. The 
second and third broods feed upon the ten- 
der corn silk and grains. The corn ear- 
worm moth is a strong flyer and will 
travel a long distance to find corn that is 
in a stage of development suitable to its 


needs. 

The method of controlling this pest is 
by destroying those that pass the winter 
in the soil. te fall or early winter plow- 
ing will destroy a very large per cent, due 
to exposure to the weather and birds. To 
have good results, all the farmers in the 
community should plow their infested 
fields. One farmer alone cannot get rid 
of the pest, because there are always 
enough in his neighbors’ fields to infest his 
erop. A farmer that plants his corn as 
early as possible will escape the large per 
cent of loss due to this insect, because the 
corn will then be past the attractive stage 
when the third and largest brood appears. 
—Charles Dillon, Kas. 


LATE FALL PLOWING 


Where the ground is not to be seeded till 
the next season, late fall plowing will throw 
the insect pests from the heart of the soil, 
where they have burrowed to pass the 
winter and lay their eggs for next year’s 
crop of pests, and the weather being chilly 
they will be destroyed before they can 
again enter the ground. 

Then, any weeds that have gone to seed 
on the field, will be turned under by fall 
plowing, and to such an extent that the 
weeds they propogate by the following 
season will give very little trouble till the 
crop is pretty well developed. Where this 
method of deep fall plowing is practised 
from year to year, and the crop well tended 
it will wield a far-reaching influence in the 
total eradication of weed pests and main- 
taining a rich soil. 

By fall stirring, the sub-soil, which has 
been drained of much of its vitality in de- 
veloping the crop, is thrown to the surface; 
while all of the growth on the surface is 
turned under where it will be transformed 
into fertilizing material, and where it will 
send forth nourishment from a rich seed- 
bed to the crop above it next season. Fall 
stirring the soil also leaves it in a condi- 
tion that will enable the alternate freezing 
and thawing of winter to burst and dis- 
integrate the dirt-particles, causing the 
fertilizing elements to become more evenly 
distributed by being thoroughly mixed 
and a more even distribution of moisture 
will be maintained if the plowing is fol- 
lowed by the spike-tooth harrow for level- 
ing the ground. Then, the soil will work 
much easier next season, and in a field thus 
handled the moisture will be conserved to 
such an extent that a drought will have less 
effect on the growing crop.—M. Cover- 
dell, Ia. 

Note: Fall plowing may be detrimental 
to soils that will wash or blow badly during 
winter. Your local conditions will indi- 
cate what is best.—Editor. 
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Double Crop Yields 
By Subsoiling 


SIX-INCH FARMS ARE OUT OF DATE 
MAKE YOURS SIX FEET DEEP 


Store raiafall in the subsoil to prevent drouths, erosion 
and floods. Use the tons of plant food BENEATH 
your thin plowed top soil 


GU PONE 


FRED CROSS # 
DYNAMITE 


THE WORLD'S FARM EXPLOSIVE 


ts selling to wise farmers at the rate of more than a million 
pounds a month, This latest, greatest aid to profitable farm- 
ing has proved its case. It is now“up to you.” Write for 
Farmer’s Handbook No, 138 F, 



















We furnish inquirers with name of nearest professional 
blaster, whom they may hire, if they do not wish to do 
the blasting themselves. Experienced blasters not on 
our list should apply for listing. 








DU PONT POWDER CoO. 


Established 1802 ‘Wilmington, Del. 
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Reliance Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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E have always given more car for less 
money than any other motor car manu- 
facturer in the world. We have always 

given a superior car, a more powerful car, a more 
practical car and the most economical car. 
That is why more Overlands have been bought 
han any other similar type of car ever produced. 
Now, with pride, we announce our latest car 
—Model 80—the greatest value this factory has 
ever placed on the market. 


We wish particularly to call your attention 
to the fact that while this 1915 model has innum- 
erable improvements, enlargements and _ refine- 
ments, the price has not been advanced. 

This season we shall build 75,000 cars! This 
enormous increase in production again places us 
in the enviable and supreme position of being 
able to give still more value for still less money 
than any other manufacturer. 


Following are the facts! Read each paragraph 
carefully! 

Model 80 has a brand-new stream-line body 
Its full sweeping stream-lines blend and harmonize 
perfectly with the balance of the symmetrical 
design. All visible lines are absolutely clean, un- 
broken and uninterrupted. 


Two passenger Roadster $1050 
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The mew crowned moulded fenders, new round- 
ed radiator, new hood slightly sloped, and flush 
U deore with disappearing hinges, contributing 
the additional touches of exterior grace and mod- 
ishness which distinguish costly imported cars. 


The new tonneau is much larger—both in 
width and in depth. 


The mew cushioned upholstery is also con- 
eaderably deeper and softer. 


This model is equipped with the finest electric 
starting and electric lighting system. All switches, 
im ® compact switch box, are conveniently located 
om the steering column. Thus in the driving posi- 
tion, without stretching forward or bending down, 
you start the car, drive the car and control the 
electric horn and all head, side, tail, and dash lights. 


This car has left-hand drive and center control. 


The tires are larger this year, being 34 inch 
by 4 imch all around. These tires can be quickly 
detached from the rims which are demountable. 
One extra rim furnished. 
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Ignition is high tension magneto, independent 
of starting and lighting system. It requires no 
dry cells. 

Fundamentally the chassis remains as before. 
The front axle is larger; the wheels are larger; 
the frame is heavier and stouter; gears are made of 
314% nickel steel; there are integral grease cups 
in spring bolts; and other mechanical refinements 
which are described in detail in our new catalogue. 


But otherwise in rio possible way could we 
improve the splendid Overland chassis that is 
giving such satisfactory service to 50,000 nineteen 
fourteen owners. 

This new Overland rides with remarkable 
smoothness, taking the ruts and rough spots with 
the ease of the highest priced cars. 

There is the famous, powerful, speedy, snappy, 
economical and quiet 35 horsepower Overland 
motor; and a long wheelbase of 114 inches. 

This car comes complete. Electric starter, 
electric lights, built-in windshield, mohair top and 
boot, extra rim, jeweled magnetic speedometer, 


lpmpany, Toledo, Ohio 


of #da, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Le 
r Value Ever Offered 


Prices f£ o. 6. Toledo, Ohio 
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electric horn, robe rail, foot rest and curtain box. 
This new model is ready for your inspection 

in practically every city and town in the country. 
Dealers are now taking orders. Make ar- 

rangements now for your demonstration. 


Send Coupon 
For 1915 Catalog--FREE 


We have just published our new catalog. 
There is one for everybody—one for you. This 
new book describes and pictures in detail our 
model 80—the greatest Overland. Every one 
should have a copy of this new, interesting and 
instructive book. It is an authority. Send the 
coupon for your copy right now. It is free. 

ES A I CV 

The Willys-Overland Company 
| Dep’t 104, Toledo, Ohio. 


Please send me your 1915 catalog. 
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SHEEP AS SOIL BUILDERS 


By GEORGE H. DACY 





Don’t Cut Out 


The 1912 income in the corn belt from seventy breeding ewes was $775 ASHOE BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK OR BURSITIS 


4 e- flock of sheep have about made|hay as well as corn fodder are used as FOR 


many a farm that otherwise would | roughage while the a which are 
have proved a failure on account of |rich in wheat, flaxseed, and weed seed A BSO RPBINE 
the labor problem. Sheep, yarticularly supply the grain. Labor is minimized by ? , 


feeders, require little care cal attention,| the use of self-feeders, the flock being 

while they bi ing in an attractive revenue handled wholly in dry lots and past will remove them and leave no blemishes. Reduces 
to the farm. Fields that formerly raised that adjoins the large sheep barn wherein re tice ee 
nothing but weeds and rocks soon are | the three self feeders are located. During 6K tres delivered. 
growing g0« 1 grain crops after a flock of | propitious weather the — have the run 

sheep have been grazed over them for aj of pasture and accemeey * istribute their | W.F. YOUNG, P. D. F.,95 TempieSt., Springfield, Mass, 
year or so. The example of one small | droppings over the fields. The sheep are D "1 Have a Bli i } 


farm r of the Corn Belt is typical of what kept Ye onone® 80 that oy wy > 4 = 
can be accomplished with sheep. ‘Ten|sheared and therefore yield a double 
; revenue to the farm from their wool and VISIO* —~, 


years ago this countryman purchased a , 

cropped-out farm of fifty acres. The first |mutton. During a recent year fourteen 
vear he was unable to raise a single crop. | thousand of these sheep that were shorn . MOON aly meee, 

He bought fourteen ewes at $5 apiece and | on the farm yielded 115,000 pounds of SCgtbalnns). horeee all suffer 

a $25 ram. Gradually he upbred his flock wool which sold for 18.5 cents a pound or a from a. he 

and improved the fertility of his farm at | gross return of $21,275. An idea of the in- “Visio” will convince any norse owner that it 
the same time, . oday he ow ns forty-seven creased fertility of this farm may be spective ofthe lena of Sins the animal bed baag 


good quality ewes which yield him about | gained from the fact that during the last e d have triedand 
$350 worth of wool and lambs each year. a. 


His farra has doubled in value during ten 


score of years more than 175,000 sheep 
have been fattened for market on the place, 
vears an | at pre sent it pro | ces SIXty W hen feeder sheep cost about $4 a head 
bushels of corn. forty-five bushels of oats, | this farm aims to handle the animals on a 
and four tons of alfalfa to the acre. And | $2 margin per hundred pounds in order to 
rkable change has been effect- | gain a fair profit from the work. It costs 
ed by a small flock of breeding sheep. about 10 cents for a pound of gain under 
Another farmer owns a 150 acre fafm| these conditions of feeding and manage- 
sins a flock of seventy breeding | ment. This Wisconsin sheep feeding Booklet 
ject is annually paying attractive divi-|  @ree 


The soil is being enriched as the $3 Package CURES any case or money refunded. 
ackage ordinary cases 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 N. Fourth Ave., Pittsbargh, Pe 








all this rer 


and maint 
ewes. His land is hilly and furnishes ideal 
grazing for sheep. During three recent dends. , : 
years his income from the flock amounted | farm bank account is also being fattened. 
respectively to $550, $700, and $775.| Labor is reduced to a minimum, as all the 
His usual method is to carry his lambs | grain is purchased in the form of screenings 
until they are a year old, when he shears and salvage while the entire farm is de- 
them and subsequently fattens them for| voted to meadow and pasture. About 
market. On an average his ewes shear | two hundred acres uf pop corn are raised, 
thirteen pounds of wool to the animal| the fodder being fed while ibe grain is 
while the lambs yield twelve-pound fleeces | marketed with special trade. The home- 
and weigh about one hundred pounds at | grown and purchased feed is converted 
the time they are marketed. During the| into wool and mutton which are more 
last five years this farmer’s ewes have | concentrated and valuable products, while 
annually averaged in lambs and wool about | all the resultant manure is returned to the 
$10 per head. In addition the flock has! fields to tone them up for further operation S 
annually produced between sixty and | along the line of bumper hay and pop corn EWTOR’S 
seventy tons of sheep manure that has | CTops. Pre ane Cune. 
BR nape Bie! in toning up the 5 ; Se 
, Sheep as waste-utilisers and conservers If dairy farmers and fruit 
ee oS Wane eee © growers had refrigeration,’ ’says 
of fertility are unexcelled by any class of General Ginger, “there would 
live stock. On many farms feeder sheep be a better grade of stuff on 
wd ppreeenes one LB ee is ~ the market, and they could 
OUF OF HVG MODLAS Gach year solely lor the | get, better prices. Where ice is not avail- 
added fertility that they bring to the soil able artificial cold can be made.” SICK HORSES 
and due to the fact that they are such in- The treatment of diseases of Ho 
dustrious enemies of weeds and waste. Cattle, Sh D a Fowls, is gi ot 
On pasture, in the stubble fields or in the CROSSING SHEEP attle, Sheep, 88 one SOUS, BOVE & 
dry lot the good quality feeders are eco-}| What will be the effect from both the Dr. Humphreys Veterinary Manual, mailed 
nomical and rapid fatteners, Throughout] wool and mutton standpoint of crossing free. Humphreys Veterinary Remedies, 
the corn belt, feeder sheep as a rule are pure bred Merinos with pure bred Hamp- 156 William 8t., New York. 
maintained on rather small farms. The|shires?—O. W. W., Nevada. Pure Bred 
big scale feeding farms are not numerous.| The Hampshire-Merino cross has been FOR SALE-ir:.ie23 
In Wisconsin the largest sheep feeding] quite popular in certain sections of the ponies thoroughly broken for child- 
farm comprises seven hundred acres ro United States the last few years. It pro- ren; all ages and colors. 
annually feeds about tweniy thousand] duces a superior mutton type of lamb, Deem Shetland Pony Farm, Galva, fil. 
western lambs, yearlings and ewes for| and breeders seem to feel that this compen- BE AN AUC 


market. sates for what is lost in wool. The average Bis lt pg 
Au fox Se 
o 


On this Badger state farm the sheep are| Hampshire produces a fleece of about ct hool, 822 Wainut, Kansas 
. Largest in world. Next term opensOct, 5 























fed with self-feeders, wheat screenings and | Seven pounds of medium grade wool while 
tailings as well as salvage being purchased | the wool produced by the cross breds is} Say you saw it in Successful Farm- 


by the earload and fed to the fattening| much superior both in quantity and qual-| ing and mention our guarantee when 
animals. Plenty of clover and timothy] ity. writing to advertisers. 
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Treasure From Your 
Stump Land 


Every stump on your farm takes up 
from 100 to 400 320. ft. of rich 





— would yielding .b bumper 
Take Tasoen tne 2. stumps 
often yi yields $200 $300 profit the rst : a 


HERCULES 


All Steel Triple Power 
Stump Puller 





Clears an acre a day. Make elear- 
ing neighbors’ po Sold on ‘trial days. 
ears Guaranty. Special pee 





@ RINGS BiG FREE CATALOG. 
HERCULES ¥ MFG. CO. 
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SR ONLY 5 5 DOWN Une 
Year to Pay 
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HOGGING DOWN CORN 
A good way to fatten hogs inthe fall is 
to fence off a piece of the cornfield, or to | 
Sage! a few acres of corn near the hog yard 

this purpose. Where the fence is to go, 
cut arow or twoof corn. Set the posts or | 
stakes quite a distance apart. Stretch the 
wire fence good and tight; also, be sure 
that the wire rests on the ground; then the 
pigs will not try to get out. 

Vhen fenced, turn the lambs in long 
enough to clean the leaves from the corn 
stalks as high as they can reach. As soon | 
as the corn is ready to feed it is ready to | 
turn the pigs in and they will almost do | 
the rest. All will watch with interest the | * 
pigs after the corn. See that the pigs have | ing 
ap zh fresh water Ow. want. ;, | Plans 

it, year a neighbor of mine fencec off | Cash, _ Orsi, Note or Raxy Paymen ts. 
about two acres of his cornfield and turned | ws thie you $6 depotee etal t teas, 
his pigs in. He had twenty-one pigs and fator oF Spreader. If not 
it was a surprise to all to see them grow. = you ever er saw oF heard of the goeas 
Whenever the pigs wanted corn they would | S™® beck and you're out. 
break it down some way, but there was 
never any corn wasted. "This party will 
fence off four acres of his cornfield next 
year and put in more pigs. He says it is 
the easiest hog money he can get. 

If one could have the hog pasture near 
the cornfield so that the pigs could run in 
both, so much the better—unless one 
wants to fatten them in a hurry. —C. E. 
B., Mich. 

‘Note: Where rape or vetch has been 
sown in the corn at last cultivation the hogs 
do not need the run of a pasture. They 
balance the ration as they go.— Editor. 


STABLING THE YOUNG COLT 

When the nights become frosty in the 
fall shelter should be provided for the 
young colt each night, allowing it its liber- 
ty again the following morning. The first 
winter is a crucial period in the colt’s mak- 
ing and it should receive the attention it 
properly deserves. The future value of 
the young animal is governed largely by 
how well it gets through the winter. If 
the colt is badly cared for at this season, 
it comes out in the spring long-haired and 
so stunted that it will never get over it, 
no matter how well it may be cared for 
later. 

The colt needs the protection of a good 
warm stable every night, as well as much of 
the time during the days, for cold winds 

ierce his tender body and cause him to 
ose flesh rapidly when left out doors for 
hee periods. The colt that is given no 
better protection from the elements than 
an open shed or the sheltered side of a 
straw stack usually presents a shaggy 
arance by spring. 

“ expensive barn or stall is neither nec- 

nor advisable, but the stalls 
should be light, warm and dry, with means 
for extra ventilation when needed. All 
these features can be had in an ordinary 
barn and do not necessitate much expense. 
Costlier stable appointments are not de- 
manded, as they do not add to the com- 
fort of the horses. The stalls and feed box- 
es should be kept clean at all times. 
Plenty of dry ding must be provided, 
as floors are always cold and uncomfort- 
able during the winter. A colt cannot do 
well in a wet, filthy stall, where he will be 
inclined to stand up most of the time 
rather than to lie down in the filth. Dur- 
ing extreme cold weather it pays to blan- 
ket the colt while in the stable unless it is 
warmer than are the majority of stables. 


a e ¥ 
You Cant Beat 
Valloway Prices A ny here 


You can’t get quality at any- 
—— near my price. I get one email 

ufacturing profit, the rest of your dol- 
| lar bu what you need. The other way 
your ollar pays the profit of the manu- 
i ] ba and >= dealer. You 
a +) way. ow my Ww 
and see what you save, “ae Te 
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of typewriter to students’ Pres ciel Useeeapennouns 


Schools, 113pPearl St. New York. 








Se ee yeave Car free book telling the best and | 


A stunted calf will never be worth as 
| much as it would if permitted to have its 
natural growth. 
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VETERINAR 


Subscribers are invited to make firy throw@®h this 
Gepartment. Questions answ i pedugh this 
department, but answers at o by m 0 one 


an inquiry. ere e and bf animals, 
4 previous & tment, if any 
dies pr o DO 


scientifically compougd 
effective than mgdiciges 
ists. Address 
uccessful Farmin 


that eats wood. 8&3 
fresh in January; mi 
barley morning and 

good and is in good condition.—F, V. B., Minn. 


Give a tablespoonful a phe Sel nee powder in 
the feed twice a day: C a n, four 
ounces, bone flour, one pound, — yt gentian, 


four ounces, common aalt, eight ounces, fen .. 
four ounces, well mixed. Keep a lump of roc ook onl 
befure her at all times. 

Tumor of Eye—We have an eight-year old 
horse which has had his left eye watering for some 
time. Finally a bit of raw flesh began to form on 
his lower eye lid, and it is gradually growing. It 
has now covered one-fourth of his eye.—F. F., Ariz 

The tumor should be removed by an operation. 

Sick Hogs— My hogs seem to have a rheumatic 
affection. Some move about with difficulty and 
appear to be sore or painful in movements, es- | 
pecially in rear quarters. Can you suggest a remedy? 

-~J. W.A.,8. D. 





Evidently the trouble is due to other disease and 
not rheumatism. Keep them in a dry comfortable 
place and give epsom salts in the drink. 

Knee Sprung—Have a mare seven years old 
that got her knee sprung about five weeks ago. At | 
first her whole leg swelled for about ten days, then 
swelling and lameness both almost left, except that | 
her knee remains swollen. Please inform me in your 
next paper whether a cure is possible or not and if 
so, what it is.—J. A. T., Ky 

Rub well daily with the following liniment: gum | 
camphor one ounce, tineture of iodine, four ounces, 
alcohol to make one quart. 

Dropsy—Bay gelding 12 years old has had a | 
ewelling under the abdomen at different times. | 
Horse seems to be feeling good; has good appetite | 
and is in good condition. Work does not seem to 
bother him when he has got the swelling and it is 
not painful to the touch. When I hold my finger 
on the swelling it will leave a deep dent. My neighb- 
bor claims it is Farcy but I do not think so as it does 
not run out of the nose and the horse seems healthy 
Sometimes the swellings are a little farther back on 
both sides of the organ. They are four or six inches 
across and about % of an inch deep—A. L., Minn 

The swellings you mention are of a dropsical | 
nature Rub them well with hot vinegar twice a 
day. Give him a daily dose of Potassium nitrate, | 
about a tablespoon in feed or water for a week. 

Cerebral Anemia—Black horse 14 years old 
has blind staggers every three weeks. When they 
come on it is by cramping and jerking of head and 
they last from 20 minutes to half an hour. What 
can I do to prevent it?—C. L.,N. Y. 

The symptoms you mention are not those of 
blind staggers but more resemble anemia of the 
brain, meaning a lack of blood to the brain due to 
obstruction of the blood vessels from tight collar, 
weak heart, or pressure on the large veasela by over- 
feeding, eto ‘he treatm would be to correct 
the above causes. A gox of physic is always 
in order, and heart tonics lis fluid extract 
40 to 60 drops six hours apar q 

Lice- Werme —Pony two years 
old, dark bay. She is very well fed wi 
and nice well and rain water to drink 
sha ly rds to graze in, and with all that she 
improving butis thin. Has a sort of itching a 
time, rubbing herself until she makes her head an 
neck bleed. I have washed her with hot tobacco 
water, salt and luke warm water and kerosene, but 
with noavail. About three monthe ago I found lice 
the pack saddle lies but don't find any now, 
but a few days ago have found white worms in her 

sanure. I try my best to fatten her up but can’t 
eed. When driving her she never pulls more 
than three miles without resting. If you can pos-| 
ibly give me prescription for her sickness I would 
be very much obliged. I am positive she has worms 
for I saw them, but do not know what to give for 
them.—A. P., La. 

Wash all over daily for a week with a good coal 
» or disinfectant. This will get rid of the lic« 
ma accompanying the dip should be 













where 


followed. Give the pony from one to two ounces of 
turpentine in a quart of raw linseed oil daily for 
three days. This will get the worms. Feed on soft 
1ood while treating 
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Parcel Post the 





Farmer’s Opportunity 












Alb ~y og — 58. im bed By Be ccessful fan I 
most every fami UL arming can great 
marketing produce ley fe Ponead Post. Father, mother, or one 0 
children will find a golden op 
an meen Co nited States mails. This is your chance to 

id & permanent, pleasant and profitable business--to increase your 
income by anywhere from a few dollars to several hundreds of dollars a year. 
We urge you and each member of your family to read the article entitled 
‘Marketing by Parcel Post” by Alson Secor, in the October number of 
Successful Farming. This article is based on actual experiences of some who 
are selling produce b y Parcel Post. It will contain numerous pictures show- 
ing various kinds and forms of containers for Parcel Post shipments; it will 
give = some splendid suggestions on packing stuff for shipment; how to get 
and keep your customers, etc. 


From Log Cabin to Modern Home 


This is not an account of a farmer’s success due to natural increase in 
value of land. It is the true story of a a young farmer and his wife going into 
debt for an undesirable, unimproved “‘eighty;” of their hard work and strug- 
gles; of their thrift and economy; aa of their final success. There are now 
hundreds upon hundreds of just such opportunities for the young farmer and 
his wife who aspire to an up-to-date farm home, but who are compelled to 
start with nothing. This excellent article by Lewis C. Sims wiil appear in 
the October number of Successful Farming. 


Dozens of Other Good Things in 
October Successful Farming 


Among the other attractive features you will find in our October num- 


ber, are: 
The Invisible Stitch, iii cts mend a tear or put ons 


patch from the outside of the nay with put Cy a of thread and the stitch 
will not show. Can you or do that? The stitch makes 
mending a pleasure because it ~~ easy. By this stitch many a garment will 
be saved from the rag bag. You must learnit. Neweet thing in sewing. 


Profit in Capons, ?”..$°° 


Poultry Federation. 


Unique Opportunity for the Great Farm- 


, : s by Kenyon L. Butterfield, President of 
ers Organizations, the Massachusetts Agricultural College 


and Chairman of the United States Rural Life Commission. 


Pen Pictures of the Weirdest Land on Earth, 


by James Francis Dwyer. 


tical and profitable. 
fit in 
e older 
unity in Unele Sam’s arrangement + daeny 


uoy, @ succcessful poultry 
and poe of the Kansas State 


Then, you will also find our regular interesting departments such as Inside News From 


Washington by Herman B. Walker, Our Junior Farmers by Mr. Snyder, Our Young House- 
keepers, Squibs From a Farm Wife's Note Book, Pattern nt, Home Amusements. 
Pointe on Etiquette, Veterinary nt, eto., in addition to our strong editorial feat 
ures, and general articles on agriculture and breeding and feeding of live stock. 


Read Our October Number 
> to the left of this h indicates that your 
. 1 Red A TT OW subscription to Secnafel arming has expired, or 
that it is about to expire, or that this copy is sent you as a sample with a 
cordial invitation to become a subscriber it your time is out, or if you have 
not recently been a subscriber, by all means subscribe at once so that you 
will be sure to receive our splendid October number. Use the coin-card we 
have placed in this copy your magazine for your convenience, or send 
money order, bank draft, postage stamps, perso 2 check, or'pin a dollar bill 
to the coin-card 
Subscription rates: $1.00 for 7 years, 50 cents for 3 years. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher DES MOINES, IOWA 
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HORSE SENSE. 


Any man who loses his temper with a 
horse has less sense than the animal 


Animals lack reasoning power and should 
be excused for some of their blunders. But 
many get clubbed and cursed for things for 
which we are mostly to blame. Animals 
are largely creatures of habit and we teach 
them to do the very things which we con- 
demn them for doing. For instance, if a 
horse is constantly or ne a state of appre- 
hension he will do foolish things right along 
and we are to blame. 

Kindness goes a long way with horses, 
especially colts. If we train them with 
firmness and kindness they will soon re- 
eognize us as a master and friend. 

A vicious horse should be treated with 
kindness but should never be trusted. We 
should keep our weather eye on him con- 
stantly. 





In driving horses it is a mistake to force 
them over slippery roads without proper 
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shoeing. A costly accident and the spoil- 
ing of a valuable animal may be the result. 
It is also wrong to drive a horse over rough 
and stony roads without being shod. The 
best blacksmith in the community should 
have charge of the shoeing. 

When feeding hay to stabled horses 
never place it 30 that they have to reach up 
to get it. The animal gets no comfort this 
way, as dust is constantly falling into its 
eyes. 

A horse which is worked hard every day 
should be fed with a view of producing 
muscle rather than fat. When idle a 
horse’s ration should be reduced consider- 


y: 
A chunk of rock salt should be where the 
horse can lick it at any time. The practice 
of giving peg! of salt along with the 
regular at intervals should be con- 
demned. Thus the horse gets too much at 
a time making him excessively thirsty and 
may cause congestion of the stomach. 

A variety of foods is most relished by the 
horse and is best for his welfare. Oats is 
the best individual in but should not 
be given exclusive of any other. It pro- 
duces nerve and spirit and is an excellent 
muscle builder. orses should have at 
least one allowance of oats every day in the 
year. 
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A plank floor is no place for a horse when 
notatwork. It stiffens his joints and often 
makes a stumbler of him. 

Every work team should be matched 
with care as to temperament and size and 
if possible color and other minor points. 

Good work can never be done where one 
horse is quick and nervous and the other 
slow and lagging. A team which works 
together is the desirable one. If the team 
is ever to be sold these points will count for 
see a little. 

very farm should have at least one 
trusty horse which the women can harness 
and drive whenever they wish. 

Every colt raised on the farm should be 
of hgh breeding. It costs no more to raise 
these more valuable animals and what an 


nae a to good farming is a fine bunch 
oO 


orses upon the as, 

A pregnant mare should always be kept 
in a bes stall well littered. It is hard for 
the brood mare, heavy with foal, to arise 
from a common stall, and she will stand 
more than is for her. All doors and 
passages which she goes through should be 
amply wide. 

A cold wind blowing bitterly into a 
horse’s face and breast may do much in- 
jury that will stay by him. Rheumatism, 





iffness and other ailments often result 
from such exposure.—C. J. G. 





Reo the Fifth is built to render 
the utmost service that a car can 
give. It is built for men who buy 
cars to keep, and who want them 
to stay new. 


We have tested these cars, again 
and again, by 10,000 miles of rough 
night-and-day driving. In all es- 
sentials the cars came out practi- 
cally like new 

With proper care this super-car 
should run 100,000 miles. 


That is due to R. E. Olds and 
his careful, costly methods, Built 


Reo the Fifth 


$1175 Equipped 


rear wheels, electric 





The 100,000-Mile Car 


by other standards this same car 
would cost us $200 less, 

The steels we use are made to 
formula. Each part has vast over- 
capacity. The car is built slowly, 
with countless tests and inspec- 
In every detail it marks the 
best men know. 


tions. 


Itis the only car with the one-rod 
control, which every driver wants. 


Lower Price 


We have now built tens of thou- 
sands of these cars. We have 
brought the cost down until the 
price is $220 less than it used to be. 






Equipment includes moh curtains , clear vision windshield, 
eatades potel: cen, side emtetns ont ie epee TET caiells Gel el vedi. leskandache call, cin. 


Now every man who buys a car in 
this class can afford this sturdy car. 

See the latest model. See the 
beautiful lines and finish. Then 
see the countless hidden ways in 
which this car excels. 

When you do that you will want 
your new car built as we build this. 


We have dealers in 1155 towns. 
Ask for name of nearest. Also for 
Reo Magazine which shows the 
reasons for supremacy. 


Reo Motor Car Company 
I >. ‘4 Mi } 

Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
Canadian Price, $1575 


speedometer, non-skid tires on 
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JONES AND HIS FAMOUS CO 


A Country Boy Who Made Himself Famous 


By WALTER H. MAIN 





HE boyish 

looking 

young fel- 
low, clad in blue 
jeans and seated 
on a milking stool, 
was the figure they 
pointed out to me 
when I went in 
search of Jones of 
Chuckefy, the 
young man who 
had devek yped the 
world’s champion 
cow. He looked 
not a whit differ- 
ent from his hired 
men as they were 
all busily engaged 
in the noon milk- 
ing. 

It was only 
when he turned 
his head and I 
read in the dark, 
deep-set eyes, the 
firm mouth and 
the square jaw,de- 
termination and 
character, that I 
was sure that before me sat one of the most markedly successful 
young men of the world. Most unusual has been the outcome 
of his efforts; many men have failed where he, almost a boy, 
succeeded. 

He never ceased milking as he glanced up, but kept the two 
great streams from the big-uddered black-and-white cow stead- 
ily detonating in the now almost full pail. That is Jones. When 
other men would have stopped work to dictate a biography, 
Jones kept busy. The hour had arrivéd when the schedule 
called for milking, and milking had to be done. Fixedness of 
purpose has been the secret of his success. 

Francis M. Jones of Chuckery is first of all a business man, 
and only secondarily a stock raiser. He was foreordained to suc- 
ceed. He has it in him. Only the fortuitous circumstance of 
living on a farm, which offered him the most available theatre 
for operations, makes him a farmer. Differently situated, he 
would have been equally successful whether he had elected to 
follow a profession or commercial life. He is not the stuff out 
of which failures are made. 

In the fortune and fame which have come to him in the past 
year since he sold his world-beating cow for $10,000; in the 
praise which has been accorded him by stockmen from almost 
every state in the Union, and from lands across the sea who 
have made pilgrimages to his farm in an endless procession 
since April, 1913; in the herd of Holsteins which almost fills 
the large stable, perhaps the best herd of that breed in the 
world—in all these things which spell success many a young 
man would be content to enjoy life, take their ease and leave 
the work for others. Not Jones, 

Although he has a six-cylinder car in his new garage, although 
he can command comforts and luxuries beyond the average 
city man of double his years, he attends to the midnight milk- 
ing alone, he helps during the day, he wears the same blue jeans 
he has worn for years, he is the same “Jones boy” the neighbors 
have known ever since he could toddle about the farm at his 
father’s heels. 

It was not until he had 
seen the last cow milked, the 
milk weighed, the ensilage 
brought in, the heifers ad- 
mitted from the yard, the 
calves fed and everything 
according to his own 
exacting standard that he 
would take time to lead the 
new bull out for me to make 
his picture. That is Jones. 
He expects his men to work 
! 
y 


aone 


rd, but he is willing to 

ork hard, too. 

When the “Jones boy” 
ceased attending the villag 
high school from bis home, 
where the foundations of his 
ition hed been laid in 
the little white s« hool ho ise, 
I went to work with hi 


lather on the ancestra 


| = 
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Francis M. Jones and his world's champion cow, K. P. Pontiac Lass. 


= This much he 

. told me: “I could 
not see any money 
in ordinary farm- 
ing, raising milk 
for the New York 
buyers to take at 
any price they 
dictated. It 
looked to me as if 
there would be 
pretty good mon- 
ey inraising blood- 
ed Holsteins so I 
looked it up and 
went at it—that’s 
all.” He would 
talk herd until the 
cows came home; 
he wouldn’t talk 
Jones at all. His 
father, proud sire, 
gave me most of 
the information 
about him. 

“Francis was al- 
ways a great boy 
for horses and 
cows,” quoth 
Jones the elder. 
“He used to follow me around when he wore dresses. Never 
from the time he was four or five years old did he go to sleep 
without asking, ‘What are the men going to do tomorrow?’ ” 

It was only natural that such an acquisitive mind should 
seek something that challenged its best powers to a greater de- 
gree than traditional farming. 

Francis Jones spent seve years looking into the breeding 
business. He read every boule he could get on the subject, 
every stock journal. He became obsessed with it. He was 
“crazy” on the subject, the neighbors said. He talked Holstein, 
dreamed Holstein and thought Holstein. But it took some per- 
suading to get his father to invest that first $250 for him. 

“Better look out, Mr. Jones,” warned the old village banker. 
“You know there’s been a lot of money lost in thesefancy cattle.” 

But Jones the elder was willing to advance $250 and went with 
the boy when he bought his first two heifers. It was an incred- 
ible price, the neighbors thought, for two heifers that did not 
look different from the ordinary run of stock. 

But one of the pair was Tweede De Kol Lass, who herself 
became a 34-pound cow. Her first calf, K. P. Pontiac Lass, be- 
came the champion cow of the world, with a mark of 44.18 
pounds of butter for seven days, when she was five years old. 

She is the cow that made Jones famous. 

That is the story in brief. It does not begin to tell the story 
of the days of toil and the nights with little sleep that helped 
make her the champion cow. 

Francis Jones later sold Pontiac Lass and a half brother for 
$16,000, prices that beat the world and made ple gasp. 

But there is no calculating what that champion cow cost him 
in brains and work and nervous energy. There were five years 
of it. Unless you have milked every six hours for days and 
weeks and months, unremittingly; unless you have fallen asleep 
on the milking stool with your head against the cow’s side while 
your hands worked on without your volition; unless you have 
practically deserted your family and gone to live in the cow 

stable; unless you have ex- 
hausted the authorities and 








Spring Farm Pontiac Cornucopia, world’s highest priced bull. 


racked your brain for rations 
to keep the cow in condition 
and make rich milk—unless 
rou have done all this you 
ittle know what it costs to 
raise @ prize cow. 

What young Jones under- 
went as the price for success 
was a ter strain than 
ninety-nine per cent of men 
could stand. College athletes 
have broken down under less 
rigorous training. Doing his 
regular farm work, giving as- 
siduous attention, mentally 
as well as physically to the 
project he was nursing, and 
attending to it day and night 
with little sleep for five long 
years was a tremendous task. 

Continued on page 44 
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SHARPLES MILKER 


Daily Demonstrations 











AT THE FAIR THIS YEAR 


beckons you inside, slip into the welcome arm of 

a big, comfy chair in a cool corner—and while 
you rest your tired feet, watch the SHARPLES MILKER 
milk your neighbor’s cows. 
Smoke if you want to—the ladies don’t mind. Relax and 
get all the good out of your little recreation trip. Feel 
that this big exhibit is your show—because we have gone 
to a lot of trouble to make these exhibits both interestin 
and instructive—but, after all, comfort is the thing whic 
intensifies all our pleasures. 
If you are interested in dairying—and everyone is nowa- 
days—here you will find food : for thought. Cows strange 
to the machine will be milked at regular intervals. Here 
re will learn, in a few minutes, why the SHARPLES 

ILKER is now milking a quarter million cows. You 

can see the reason for its remarkable success instantly. 
Better still, you can talk with farmers and dealers who 
— a in the upbuilding of that success—undis- 
turbed. 


W tex: the inviting shade of the big SHARPLES tent 


The things a man finds out for himself are the ones most 
worth while to him. People learn—they are not taught 
nowadays. Farmers havea way of doing their own think- 
ing. And if an article does not possess merit you cannot 
make them believe that it does. And, on the other hand, 
if it does possess that merit, you can’t keep them from 
finding it out. We investigate and “buy” things in this 
progressive age. Farm implements are no longer “sold.” 
Every member of the family is interested in the MILKER, 
it seems. And it is right that they should be; because, 
if a man can use a MILKER and it will do him good, the 
sooner he knows about it the better. We cannot put off 
the inevitable—and why, then, should we try? If a man 
can’t use a MILKER it won’t hurt him to know about it, 
because it is a big, new idea. But if he can use it, now or 
any time, why deny himself go good an opportunity of 
seeing it? 

Clarifiers will be shown, too, and gasoline engines. And Separators, 
Whey Machines, and much else which interests the dairy fraternity. 
Something happens every minute at the Sharples Milker Show. It's 
really interesting! You will be delighted with your visit—and so will we. 





Name Location 


California State Fair 

Connecticut State Fair 

[inois State Fair , 

Indiana State Fair ° 

owa State Fair and Exposition... 

Kansas State Fair 

Michigan State Fair . se 

Mino. State Fair and Exposition.. F 

Missouri State Fair . ... Bedalia, Mo. 

Nebraska State Fair . . Lincoln, Nebr 

New York State Fair . Syracuse, N. Y 
. Columbus, Ohio 


. Salem, Ore 
. Allentown, Pa 
. Nashville, Tenn 








Sept. 22-25. 


Tennessee State Fair Sept. 21-26. 


FAIRS AND EXPOS 
— 


ITIONS—1914 


Name Location Date 
Utah State Fair. Salt Lake City, Utah Oct. 5-10. 
Vermont pease Por . White River Jc., Vt.. Sept. 15-18. 
a te Fair 


ae chmond, Va. . Oct, 5-10. 
W in State Fair .. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Interstate Live Stock Fair ... Bloux City, Iowa 
N. Jersey—Penna. Interstate Fair. Trenton, N. J. . 
Spokane Interstate Fair oo kane, Wasb 
Internat’al Live Stock... ? 
ed Cattle Congress , én 


we ; + " 
New Hampshire State Fair. .... Sale H > 
Rochester Industrial Exposition. Rochester, N. Y . Sept. 7--19. 
Maryland Interstate Fair... . Hagerstown, Md . Oct. 13-16. 











THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Chicago Dallas Minneapolis KansasCity Omaha SanFrancisco Portland,Ore. Winnipeg Toronto 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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BREAKING A CORNER IN CHEESE 
In May, 1912, the farmers of Sheboygan 
County, Wisconsin, the greatest c 
producing county in the greatest cheese 
spodusing state, o themselves in- 
to a selling agency, through which to el 
their cheese. The object of the 
ation is to neutralize the d 
mani ony Laing prices of cheese, to 
which the farmers had poem been 
subjected — S the cheese dealers; and the 
immediate cause of it was a drop in the 
price of cheese from 15 cents to 12 cents 
in one day, early in ro 1912. The feder- 
ation takes in just about one-half of the 
cheese factories of the county and their 
customers, and it is gradually taking in 
more. So far its prospects are very good, 
and its members are gradually placing 
more and more confidence in it. bel, 
gether, the movement of which this or- 
ganization is the result, was the occasion 
of the greatest stir among a large ccasion | 





of farmers that took pases since the days tol the soap before sending permet We guar 
of the Grange. oe it can be returned at our expense. 


The federation d te f 
re The ebeowamakers own the fac CROFTS & REED CO, 222. 2,.283 





EARN THIS ROCKER 


IN ONE DAY- 
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the rocker, and allow Bones ot Soar 






on, If shipment is not satisfactory, 




















tori yment to the cheesemakers 
and t od ag is on the same basis that 
it was before. But each individual farmer 
owns a $1 share in a local organization, 
and each local organization owns a $10 
share in the federation, in which the presi- 
dent of each local is the voting member 
unless someone else is dead So the 
only function which the federation per- 
formas is selling the cheese, in which process 
the difficulties that were to be solved ex- 
isted, It is striving to improve the quality 
and the sanitary conditions under whic 
cheese is manufactured. It is insisting 
6 ee 









Disk Tools for Intensive Tillage 


There isn’t a farmer in America but 
who should own at least one Cut- 
away (Crarx) disk harrow or plow. 


Over 100 Styles and Sizes 


Ask us about the Dovuste Action Evnoms 
Harrow, the Dovste Action — ReeutaR, 
the Douste Action—Extension Heap—(for 
orchard work), the Sincie Action—RE&GULAR, 
the Stvnoitzw Action—Extension Heap—(for 
orchard work), the Busa anp Boo Piow, the 
Corn anp Cotton Harrow, the Rroat Lar 


































yon company, formed out of the 
local organizations, is building the ware- 
house for the federation. It was necessary 
to build a new warehouse, for the dealers 
had rented all the available ones, and these 
moreover, were full. The federation could 
not build a warehouse itself, for that 
would have meant too high a first cost for 






Prow, the Catrrornia Orc#ARD PLow, or the 
one-horse harrows and cultivators, whichever 
it may be that you need. Ask your dealer to 
show you a Cutaway (Crtar«) machine. Do 
mot accept a substitute. Write us for catalog. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Mater of the original CLARK disk harvrows and plows 
904 Main Street, 





























BOOK FREE 
° : The diske are || the individual farmers. So a separate 
fatencton Tillage? company was formed to take care of this. 


The Dealer’s Fight 

(Seni cukenan Coe tlean 

of its type, t ygan County 
Producers’ Association has had strenuous 
Ticuleies to deal with from the time of its 
inception. The most im t of these 
is the opposition of the dealers. At first, 
the federation was not allowed to sell its 


‘Meadows, Power cheese on the Plymouth, Wisconsin (which 
is the ation the federation 
Washer | |*)‘the most influential dealers) cheese 


Does all the dreaded hard work of washday. board, but the dealers, being 


Just put the clothes in the washer, close th 
lid and the machine starts work! ng. Then that this was in restraint of trade, soon 


you can leave the machine while the clothes | | discontinued this action. So they allowed 
are being —_— Washes clothes clean || the federation to sell its cheese on the 














The result was 


he Meadows d 
Meadows does it all. had difficulty in getting rid of its cheese. 





the federation has a very able selling agent, | her 
and it has become known ag selling its] gold 








oa ee 


without wash 
board, but mad b 
> Wrlosingis ax hard as washing, it vot | | Hlymouth board, but made no bids for it. | Let Your Bees Form a Winter Nest 


Since then, however, this difficulty has book, “Winering This book, edited d'by aa 
been causing very very mach less trouble, for capert, wit 3 ecbscription to to “GLEANINGS IN 





cheese only for what it is worth, foe leading authority on bee culture. Tel!s by word 
Producers LackFaith know 

— the vera 35efoteye na about 

ROOT COMPANY, Bor 1561, MEDINA, OHIO 





GROPTSAREEDCO., Dept, A460, Chicago, in. 

Send me 25 boxes of pepe Smee Toilet Soap 

and Rocker No. worn I agree to sell the soap 

at B0e per box and send you $12.50 in payment, 
irty days. 
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uable pointers on the way 
iven in our 62 page, 







ll *a monthly magazine 
pact par ett information. For 42 years it has been 













A second trouble lies in the inertia of the 
hemselves. 


farmers and cheesemakers t 
FARM “FENCE sony of yo enmess the omy of the 
eration only by the immediate results 
41 INCHES HIGH and by the anne y of payment; they 
Jeo other styles © do not look far enough into the future for 
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You Want a Home in 































Lawn Feacing direct ultimate gain. Promptness of payment AY 
from at _save-the- was at first —— interfered with, so} eat = 
large catalog is eee that many of the farmers immediatel tely Green Cove Springs, Clay County, ! Florida. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Box 220 Muncie, Ind lost faith. Y All these difficulties, however, 
are cee So tine Wi minimized. WANTED Sever! benest, industrious people to distribute 
Our advertisements are guaranteed. tly, the Wisconsin Cheese Dealers’ Prof. Je choles. Dept. 3. Naperville, 
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Association passed a r&olution asking for 
a federal investigation of the methods of | ff 
ing cheese employed by their rival. |] 
The president of the federation, however, 
has openly weleomed such an investigation 
but suggests that the methods by the Wis- 
consin Cheese Dealers’ Association, ever 
since its formation in 1911, be investigated 
at the same time. It is not expected that 
an investigation of this kind could be any- 
hing but favorable to the federation. 
indications are that the Sheboygan 
County Cheese Producers’ Federation will 
prosper, for *t will not be long before the 
public 













Don’t delay buying a 


DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


a single day longer 
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will recognize the superiority of its 
methods and dealings over the old system. 
And sufficient interest and faith in it by 
the individuals w>» compose it, are not 
lacking either. 
R ~ state is about to Some = official 
rand guaranteeing quality and sanitary 
conditions and the Association has applied 
for it.—Carl F. Wehrwem. 










IF YOU ARE SELLING machine for you on your place 
cream or making butter and and SEE FOR YOURSELF 
have ne enperaies or are using what the De Laval will do.” 
an inferior machine, you are 
wasting cream every da: you de- babe =f phghe bh e- = 
lay the purchase of a Laval. owners who have made this 


THERE CAN ONLY BE TWO __ test have found they had much 
real reasons for putting off buy- to gain. 
ing a De Laval; either yudo YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO 
not really appreciate how great wait till next spring. Let the 
your loss in dollars and_ cents De Laval start saving cream for 
actually is or else you do not you RIGHT NOW and it will 
believe the De Laval Cream earn its cost by spring. 


Seeenater will seek ; 
erparatcr will make the savings gre THE. NEAREST 


De Laval agent at ONCE or 

IN EITHER CASE THERE IS if you do not know him write 

one conclusive answer: “Let the us direct for any desired 
local De Laval agent set up a information. 


165 Broad » BS Y 
The De Laval Separator Co., 25: Madison St Chicece 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
































A MODERN DAIRY TALE 
Once there was a boy who didn’t have 
very much money, but a whole lot of am- 
bition, and he went to college. i 
couldn’t happen at Harvard or Yale, so in 
order to make the story true the boy went 
to the agricultural college of Kansas, where 
there were cows and such things. He had 
a pretty hard time of it for two winters 
tending furnaces and waiting table and 
selling kitchen ware. There were plent 
of times when he thought he’d like to be 
back on the farm where everything was 
ut on the table at once and you could 
a all you wanted. And one day he saw 
a piece in the paper about two record- 
making cows owned by the college dairy, 
and noticed that the happy person who 
wrote it declared that the product from | f 
the cows would take a boy through col- 
lege or support a family. He thought a 
long while about this. 


rae Vierry War PowderedLye 
Compared withOther Lye for Hogs 


tising. Now, it chanced that the multi- 
YY WAR POWDERED LYE 


tude. was weary of the silt and the soil it 
with with 
"ted MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE last winter when the hoxs were 
me, 


had been finding at the bottom of the milk 
pitcher, and therefore welcomed the two- 
and thrifty as I hen I ed last 
go patie bose, f fod ether brands of pe that ware sosemumented $0 ane 


inch announcement in the evening paper 
that the boy was prepared to supply milk b. ihe tt wo —~ A modi gee ; —! 
D LYE, one can put my shoats right would have 


and butter and cottage cheese that were i i 
clean and wholesome as the law decreed. written sooner, but I wanted to wait until 1 was sure that MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE 
hogs. I am satisfied it is all right now, and never expect to be without it as 


jOgS......... . 
( letter on file in our office. Name and address will be furnished upon application 
to us. E. Myers Lye Co.) 


Merrv War Powdered Ly 
Caste Cnty Se 


o 

Sate ity Sn a et ed ea 
peehtcn Sree le etapa re 
He did like milk and he liked cows. Don’t Take Chances Putting An Claimed 

Presently a telephone was necessary.| # To Be “Just as Good” In Your Hogs’ Stomachs 
He had to put it in his room, because Don’t make doubtful and dangerous experiments with 
eye were calling up constantly. Then ray | gh hy ay te 

e had to give up the furnaces. He saw "| experiment—it is safe to use according , Sh 

a business growing around him. He didn’t ; am a as  wrnene n 
go home, Jast summer, except for a day or Merry War lye Hog 
two. He stayed in Manhattan and en- 
larged his commercial field. He bought a 
wagon and a horse. He hired two young 
men as assistants. He quit delivering 
milk and gave his whole attention to the 





































































































































will tell 














It wasn’t very long until business was 
active. Within ten days the boy was 
wondering how he could ’tend eight or nine 
furnaces—getting up at 4 o’clock to do it 
—and learn his lessons and get the milk at 
the college dairy and deliver it to twenty 
or more customers. The furnaces were 
worth eight or nine dollars a week, enough 
for the boy to pay his way, but he didn’t 
like furnaces and ashes and coal dust. 





















































books and the orders: He controlled the sae ape pene 
town. He took all the milk and nearly all ; Investigate the SANDOW 
the cream and butter produced at the col- — . “ Kerosene. ENGINE 






lege. Incidentally he stood high in his 
classes, dressed as well as any of the boys of 
twenty, and went in good company. In 
the year just ended George R. Campbell, 
the boy, has paid the college more than 
$5,000 for dairy products. He is to have 
complete control of the dairy herd in 
1913-1914 so far as products are con- 
cerned, and be is to keep careful record of 
all the feed and other expenses. And the 


chances are that he will live happily ever Write today. stating borsepower of your engine 


after —Chas. Dillon. — of Peed —— ae A. Filters. = 


— 





It runs on kerosene (coal oe). gens, 
sicohol or diciillate without nge of 
equipment—starts without cranking— 
runs in either direction—throttle gow 
erned—hopper cooled—speed controlled 
while running—no cams—no valves—no 

sprockets—only three moving 
parts — portable — light weight — great 
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he OLD DUTCH 
Dairy 





cleaning of 
Thorough © 7; cans, 
separators, churns, pails, and 
pans, shelves, tables, and 


benches means a big saving 
to you in money and time. 


gid Dutch, 
Cleanser 


makes everything sweet and 
sanitary in a hurry with little 
labor. 

Keep a Can in 
the Milk House 






Keep It Handy 


Hayes (ey 
Free Try-On 


ol These "ver-Wearinge Shoes 


Aluminum =——~) 





Lighter than steel 
and outwears it. 













Light—water 
proof—rain-proof 
snow -proof—punct ure- 
proof. Save $50 worth of or- 
dinary shoes—protect you 
from Colds, Rheumatism, Lum- 
bago, Pneumonia 


Racine Aluminum Shoes 


Keep your feet warm and dry in slush, 
mud, snow. Make walking easy. 

Made in every height from 6 to l6inches. Every 
size from 2 to 13. Boys’ shoes as well as men's. 
Prices surprisingly low 

Get our Try-On, money-back proposition. Money 
cheerfully refunded if you are not entirely satis- 
fied. Write today for \~4 
trated Free book, “ 
minum the Bole a 
Health." 


Racine Alumioum 


























ik HOS is Mont. tate size 

Splen ndid hosiery direct from mill 
Agents wanted. Large profita. G to every customer. 
Triplewear. 112 G. s. i3th St. Philadelphia Pa 


aulfeurs- 0 wners- eginners for 
copy of the most be pant testrustive 


tine pubiished--40 ro 4 
mation. THE AMERICA WcHat SRE 7R 
614 BUTLER BD. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


JONES AND HIS FAMOUS COW 


Continued from page 40 

But the day of triumph came. Pontiac 
Lass gave signs of giving unusual yield of 
milk and fat. An official tester arrived 
from Cornell with his Babeock test. It 
was in March, 1913. 

Almost as tense as the excitement at a 
horse race’ was the suppressed feeling at 


began to creep up. At the seven-day mark 
with 44.18 pounds of butter to her credit, 
Pontiac Lass had broken the world’s re- 
cords for that period. 

In a day success had come! All the five 
years of toil were forgotten. Fame and 
wealth were for Francis Jones. The world 
wore a path te his door. There was a price 
of $10,000 offered for the cow. He could 
discharge his debts, he could buy a farm of 
his own, he could have another hired man, 
and get a night’s rest. 

But the test was not ended. Pontiac 
Lass went on breaking records. He kept 
her until the one-hundred-day test was 
completed, when figures were given out 
like these: Seven days, 44.18; thirty days, 
171.50; sixty days, 308.81; ninety days, 
426.68; one hundred ds ays, 465.16. 

Ina day all the progeny of Pontiac Lass 
were of equal fame with their dam. ring 
Farm Pontiac Cornucopia, then a ‘toon 
year-old bull, which Jones had sold for 
$150 when he was hard up, before his cow 
made a world’s record, straightway became 
incredibly valuable and was involved in a 
litigation. Two men claimed him. The 
up-shot of the suit was that the bull, asa 
four-year-old was offered in open sale and 
Francis Jones, with a bid of $15,000, the 
highest price ever paid in the world for a 
bull or cow took Cornucopia back to his 
old home. 

“That bull,” he told me, “would have 
been cheap at $30,000. He has more than 
pis for himself now with the business he 

as booked for this year.” 

This is successful farming. It is more; 
it is success. For success is doing some- 
thing better than anybody else does it. 
Success is the same the world over. It 
consists in thinking out an idea clearly, 
believing in it firmly, and following it per- 
sistently, unflaggingly. 

Foresight Rewarded 

Here was a boy in an ordinary, common- 
place farming community, where tradition 
methods stifled initiative, where every 
consideration argued against breaking 
away from the habits of a century. Yet 
he had the perspicuity to see that the 
dairy region where he lived would need 
better and better cows as the requirements 
of the business grew more demanding. He 
could see that the man who was on the 

ound first with the best strain of blood 
or milk and butter-fat would get the 
business. He had an idea, he had faith in 
it, he had grit to work it out, if it did take 
five years. The successful men of the world 
have always done the same—Stevenson, 
Edison, Westinghouse, Ford and the rest. 

But, best of all, in achieving his personal 
triumph, Francis Jones has made the 
world his debtor. Never has the demand 
for food been so great as now; never have 
the acres of this country been 80 pressed 
to increase their yield. The foresherteliing 
fields, the increasing city population, the 
relatively decreasing country population 
all make the food situation serious. 

Time was when a cow that gave twelve 
quarts of milk a day was considered worth 
keeping. Now a cow that does not give 
twenty-four quarts in an equal number of 
hours is deemed an unprofitable animal in 
the more exacting dairies. Constantly the 
requirements are going up. 

The mature cows of the Pontiac strain 
in Jones’ herd give a forty-quart canful 
apiece in twenty-four hours. A forty- 
quart cow eats practically no more than a 
twenty-quart cow. Her presence, there- 
fore, is almost equivalent to doubling the 
acres or halving the amount of stock. 
-| Practically it means that the same acreage 
devoted to the better stock, can produce 











Cold Spring Farm. Day by day the figures | J 
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Makes 
More 
Butter 


Makes 
ei-3aa-t; 
sti haacte 


In 
i’ 
Time 


DAYS FREE 


R 1 A L 8 t last—remarkable 
FAY w AY BUTTER SEP- 
ARATOR—what every farmer has always 
'wanted—most astonishing discovery in 
years. Lay aside your back-breaking old 
eburn and make buttermaking a big profit 
producer and pleasure instead of an expense. 
Actually makes 6% more butte: rin half the 
time from same quality cream than any 
churn. Our '0 Day Free Trial, on your own 
farm, absolutely at our risk, proves this—proves 
ms must have this remar le Separator to 
maximum success in ae No 
= with ‘the FAYWA 


i 


rates © Se Ant i FAY: 


| than on -tenths of one per apm ta 
thus more butter and we prove 
FA WAY Repeater is different from @ charn— 
Goes not beat or whip out the butter fat, powerful 
stream of air biows butter fat to top —_ butter 
remarkable eran and weny texte, urned but- 
ter spoils quickly—bea ing a i 
—makes sy, ceive butees.. I r§ 


breaks 
ares 


iy L —an afford 
butter rene it. FAY WAY Butter commands 
ite ite 


emertahie Course In 
BUTTER MAKING 
REE eee 
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Uncle Sam ie Best Employer 


Pay ts bigh and sure; hours short 
places permanent. promotion regular; 
vacations with pay; thousands of va- 
canthen G0elip pean ‘all kinds of pleas 











fot R905, IT iS FREE, 
Earl Hopkins, §§ Washington, D.C. 











Monarch Steel Stump Puller 


Sold 0n5 Year Guarantee inye stidate 
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Read These 
Remarkable Features : 


Light Weight 
Accessibility 


Economy 
Chrome Vanadium Stel Con 
Pang sre, Saal Speed 





Three- + 














5 Will Buy the 
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BEST 


Full Hevting Bese Axle tical engineering innovations have been utilized. 
on point Con- The result is a car that beats them all—at a 
price $500.00 less than anything approaching it. 

Siteat E Electric Starter In fact there is no comfort, no “safety first”’ ap- 

Electric Lights pliance, no accessory that adds to the enjoyment of 

Silent Chain as Shaft to automobile riding that will not be found in this car. 
Generator Distributor Over 95% of the car is made right in Mitchell 

Positive Helical Gear Drive shops which cover acres upon acres of space. 

was - Shaft Fan Shaft _ _No detail is skimped — everything is weighed, 
ater Pump on Fan | judged, measured, tested with critical correctnes 
Non pe 1 —- a great service quality for which the 

‘ 1-Glare itchell is famous. 
+ — ~~, Read the specifications in another column. 

G line G Compare them with any other car and you will 

Mitchell Power Tire Pamp find the most in the Mitchell. But after all don’t 

One-Man Top I judge the new Mitchell until you’ve sat at the wheel 

lategral Rain Visien Two- of the new model—until you get the personal touch. 
Piece Windshield We invite you to get this personal touch at 

Quick-Action Side Curtains | Out expense. We'll put 

Crowned Fenders a car at your disposal. 

Portable Exploring Lamp In the meantime 

Demountable Rims send for the new litera- 


Extra Tire Carrier in Rear ture 
Stream Line Body 
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pi gy Rbe Es Sala 


whole story. 
License Brackets Book 123 


Milhtll -Leinis Motor Go: 


Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 


which tells the 
Ask for 


- <a 
_—< vee 


BES! Motor 
Made for1915 222 


The year 1915 will not only be a Mitchell year, but it will be famous 
asa year in which the Mitchell establishes another standard of values in 
automobile building. 

Those who have seen the new model — especially dealers — are not only en- 
thusiastic, but are clamoring for the first cars from the factory. 

L-Head Our Vice-President and Chief Engineer, John W. Bate, who designed the ori- 


ginal Mitchell, designed the “1915’* from stem to stern and all his ingenious ideas and prac- 


= 


in everyre Self 
ric Lighting, Power Tire Pump, 










The Mitchell Line for 1915 


Mitchell Light Four—two and five passen- 
ers—4 cylinders—35 horse power— 
fi 6inch wheel base—34x4 tires, $1,250 





Special o passengers—6 cyl- 
inders — 50 horse Pe ower — 132 inch 
Bey base—36x4% tires....... $1,895 
Mitchell Special Six—6 passengers—same 
RR rs $1,995 
Mitchell Six De Luxe—7 passengers— 
6 cylinders—144 in. wheel base— 
@ horse power—37x5 tires, $2,350 
F. O. B. Racine 
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double the amount of milk. While few 
dairymen can afford to pay $1,200 for a 
forty-quart cow, nevertheless it is inevit- 
able that there will be a gradual dissemin- 
ation of the forty-cuart strain of blood, 
grading up the herds in one of the greatest 
dairy regions in the country. 

The immediate profits and fame that 
the young man receives are his just due; 
but the u timate effects of his success on 
the country’s food supnly cannot be esti- 
mated. A man who can bring about a 
doubling of the milk produced from the 
Same acreage is an equal benefactor to the 








race to the man who makes two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before. 


VALUE OF HEIFER’S FIRST CALF 
“Will you give me your opinion in re- 
gard to keeping a young heifer’s first calf 
foracow. The calf as well as the mother 
is of excellent breeding.”—M. J. C., Mich. 
There is no reason why you should not 
keep the first calf of a young heifer if the 
dam is of good breeding, and comes from 
good producing stock. It would certainly 
»€ unwise to dispose of the calf if you are 
in position to keep her. Of course, you 








do not know just how good the young cow 
will be, but you are justified in assuming 
that she will be a profitable cow, if she 
descends from the right kind of stock. 

There is some reason to believe that the 
first calf from a very young heifer will not 
inherit as vigorous a constitution as it 
would from a more mature cow, but the 
difference in calves from young heifers 
and mature cows is apt to be so slight as 
not to be noticeable. By all means keep 
his heifer calf of good breeding. 


Read the ads. in Successful Farming. 
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FEEDING FOR RESULTS 


Some Good Rations 








VERY $2.50 invested in 100 pounds 
Ri of meat scrap will return $24 in A 
So it has been learned by the Indi- 
ana Experiment Station. Furthermore, 
two lots of hens were each fed 75.6 pounds 
of jenyenel ne The lot reeierie beef 
scrap produ an average of 167} 
the fot receiving only ook wwbi ly.» 
117 eggs. 

Here is a ration on which two White 
Rocks averaged 1984 in nine months 
at a cost of 90 cents per hen. 

Pounds Grain (scattered in litter twice daily) 


IRS 6... c elu cite 2 oo b> + as won oe 10 
ee Oe .10 
Sheds dcahs <0 aheole caste oO 
ead Dry Mash (in neleien 
Shorts.... 6 
Bran. : reed 
Corn Me al. ..6 
Beef Scrap....... nil 5 
Alfalfa Meal. . l 


If the hens are on range the mash ms ay 
be fed in very limited quantities. 

The following grain ration is scattered 
in the litter in the morning and late after- 
noon; the mash is fed at noon, or, better, 
left in an open hopper at all times. 

Grain Ration I 


Cracked corn ..100 
Wheat...... ..100 
Oats.... we , .100 
Or Grain Ration II 
Cracked Corn 300 
Wrents.ce- .400 
Uats... . 100 
Mash (wet or dry) 
worn Meal... 200 
Wheat Middlings. 300 
Beef Scrap. . 200 
Wheat Bran 100 


Alfalfa Meal 100 
Another good ration for egg production 
is: 
Grain (in litter 


Oats... 100 
Corn... 200 
Wheat 200 
Dry Mash 
Seer .25 
Beef Scrap. . 125 
Wheat Middlings 150 
Corn Meal - 150 
Bran.. 75 


Any of the above rations should not only 
increase the egg production but the profit 
as well. Twenty-four dollars returned 
for $2.50 invested might almost be termed 
usury. 

Fattening Rations 

Much of the poultry sold from the farm 
corresponds in a great degree to feeder 
cattle sold from the range. The corn- 
belt farmer fattens the cattle, the com- 
mercial feeding plant in the city fattens 
the poultry. No complicated system of 
forced feeding and secret rations is needed 
Separate sexes, shut up in small coops eight 
or ten to the coop, and fed all they will 
eat of a suitable ration. As the feeding 
period only lasts from one to three weeks, 
the extra profit derived, especially if sold 
direct to a hotel, is a large return for the 
feed and trouble. Here are a few rations 


used by the leading crate-fatteners which 
might be used by the farmer quite 
fitab ly. 


as pro- 





| ger of using too much.—Dr. 








SS ey ERR Re pee 2 
Re oe es cd is waeee ae 2 
Ec  Die asc hid week be oe wee 2 
I, on onth vd ton tedaevedeadoast 1 

Mix to the consistency 0 of pancake bat- 
ter with sour milk or skim and feed all 


the birds can clean up in ten minu 
twice daily. This ration has put 1 pe 

on 24% an 3-pound cockerels in two weeks 
when fed as stated above. 

Another ration especially adapted to 
broilers confined, is to f core in the 
litter at 7 a. m. and 3:30 p.m. At 11 
o’clock give a mash consisting of: 


ee. . 5. eee oe a oo nlbattes & an 85 
oS ee eee 130 
REST TERR RR alae te. 135 
Wheat Bran 1 > «ventions Mine 40 
An excellent fatte ning mash is: 
Corn Meal LS. “Oacets 100 
NES Hind. oe uo da eben ebkanatin tT 100 
Ground Brickwheat................. 100 
NING Siisadin.a cin trd toast » 0a alee eoek 30 


FEED FOR THE LAYING HEN 

It is a mistake te wait till cold weather 
to begin feeding for winter eggs. The hens 
should be well fed in the fall. Don’t 
be afraid of getting them too fat. They 
will return all the fat you put on them in 
the form of high priced eggs. 

One of the best feeds consists of a mix- 
ture of silage, wheat bran and chops with 
ans and scraps if these latter are to be 
had. eck of silage cut fine, three 
mi, of on and three pounds of chops 
make a good morning feed for a hundred 
hens. Then later in the day, say in the 
afternoon, give them a good feed of whole 
grain, either wheat, or corn, or kaffir 
corn. Most of the larger farms now havea 
silo, and also many of the smaller ones. 
The silage should be cut finer than for the 
stock, and this may be done each day as 
it is prepared. When mixed with the other 
feed it should have boing water poured 
over it in sufficient quantity to make a 
stiff mash. 

It is surprising how hens will eat silage, 
even early in the fall while there is yet 
some green clover and grass to be found 
For the poultry raiser who is not a farm- 
er, or who has no silo, it will pay to make 
a small one for the hens. hese should 
not be over 3% feet in diameter, and 12 
feet deep. The underground silo has 
proven most desirable, since it does not 
freeze. One poultry raiser has used an 
old cistern with success. If made of con 
crete they should be half in ground and 
half above. Cut the silage very small, not 
over half an inch in length Feed at 
es 2 aaa off the top each day.— 
I ; 


FOR ROUP 

Some time ago I had some fancy chick- 
ens. One of them took the roup. A near 
neighbor who was a first class chicken 
man, told me to get an ounce of sweet oil 
and dissolve ten grains of gum camphor in 
it by gentle heat, and when still warm, in- 
ject into each nostril with a medicine 
dropper, which sells for 5 cents. It is 
glass with a rubber bulb at one end, and 
sucks up the medicine, and a little pres 
sure and the work is done. Next day my 
chick was about well. I gave it another 
injection, which ended the roup. No dan- 
’. A. Scott. 
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Pecan Cadet bine, 32 1 Fre 
m1 dw tod spectty colors, 3 for $1.00 
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30 DAYS FREE TRIAL) 


Total cost only De Pnincent Royal has the. 


Sweetest, Purest, Loudest 
and Clearest tone— 
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revord book and other userntare They are 
bes. H. DAVIS, M63 6101 May St., cnicacom* 








FREE HOMESTEADS 


In Sunny Alberta Western Canada 
We give you complete information where 
the best lands are that are on for filing and 
setilement; the character of the lands, whether 
tamber or prairie; the kind of .soil; how close 
to and town; depth to water; what ms 
lands will raise anc what they are adapted 
will _ you =. by of t he guide. on. on te 
ground and his address that put you on 
the land; and will tell you how to get the mape | 
and plats and homeseekers rates and all in- 
formation i. =~; rice, terms, and lease 
rent on Hudson Bay lands in Western |, 
Cauada “We know the country we are 
familiar with — the facts and conditions, and | 
ye Send us P.O money order (| 
and we will answer you 
omptly. Why pay Fi y Dollare ($50) for loca 
jop oe wen ren com ons a8 the information for 
Three Dollars 


CANADA NOUESTEAD COMPANY 
T3 Sixth Street, Pertiaad. 
For reference, The Farm Magazine Co., 411 Pan 
ama Butiding, Portland, Oregon. 


BOOK of CROSS STITCH 














csreacessss® 522” ET supetes Aen 
Sper Cnn 
PDEs RROD 10 Gay Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO 
TYPEWRITERS.::: 
atidto MANUFAC 
ON cK, Free Trial. Gastdtinans 
payments jf desired. Write for catalog 94 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Our advertisements are guaranteed. 






















































Young men and women do you 
realize that the thing which 
best fits you to go out into the 
world and fill your position— 
whatever it may be—is an edu 
cation? The Drake University Con 
servatory of Music ranks as one o 
the largest music schools in this or 
surrounding states. It is endorsed 
by eminent artists of the world. 
he reason for this is that it has 
been liberally equipped. The fac- 
ulty is experienced and able. The 
work done is on a par with that 
of the leading schools of our 
country. Many advantages are 
offered students. Parents may rest 
assured their children will receive 
the best attention from a carefully 
selected faculty. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa 
for illustrated catalog 
ai full information 





Lasts s Longer In construction, toe 
shi and design. The Mon- 

arch is years ahead of all other s. itis 
made of malleable iron and steel. It com- 
Less Fuel plete walls—asbestos and 
steel. protection against 

damage by corrosion. The top and oven heat 
uickly. Every seam is riveted tight—no bolts 

Less W orstove to loosen and fall 
out. The Duplex Draftand Hot 

Blast Fire Box insure even heat and¢ull use of 


all the fact. Toe Rolished 








3979 Lake Street 
ver Dam, Wisconsin 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





LURING POULTRY ADVERTISING 

We have lately received a good many 
letters from farmers who have been at- 
tracted by advertising claims of “feed at 
15 cents a bushel” — another of ‘$1,500 
from sixty hens in ten months.” Glaring 
advertisements, making such statements as 
the above, have been appearing in various 
papers and magazines ail over the country, 
and have filled a good many people with 
the determination to go into the chicken 
business and make a fortune. To be sure, 
in most cases these books of “secrets” and 

“systems” are worth the money which 
they cost (usually from 25 cents to $1), but 
some of the advertising claims made for 
them will certainly have to be taken with 
the proverbial “grain of salt.” 

In one advertisement it is claimed that 
an income of $1,000 from poultry can be 
obtained in seven months on a eity lot 
forty feet square, and that in one year 
an income of $1500 is not only possible but 
comparatively certain. Yet the ex- 
perienced and unprejudiced poultryman 
knows that such results are an utter im- 
possibility. 

Where ordinary chickens are kept for 
market or eggs, $1 to $3 is considered a 





Made-to-Measure 
Vane 








very fair annual profit per head. Since the 
cost of feeding a hen for a year is only 
$1 to $1.50, it will be seen that this return 
is one hundred per cent to two hundred 
per cent clear profit, which should satisfy 
any ordinary mortal. Of course wit 
“fancy” chickens the returns per fowl 
should be much higher than this, but the 
expense and experience req are also 
much greater. 

It is impossible to pile up chickens and 
coops, as these ‘‘systems” imply, tier upon 
tier, with no exercising room for the fowls, 


be oh These “intensive systems” are 
owe in so far as they encourage people 
with imited yard room to keep a few chick- 


pleasure out of a few faney chickens; but 
the scheme is not practicable on a large 


two, and it never increases the profits 


the chief working-rules of the latter do not 
follow a “system,” but consist of the a 
plication to their poultry operations of the 


management which would bring the high- | er 
est success in any other line of endeavor. 

The modern hen is vastly superior to the 
jungle fowl, and twentieth-century meth- 
ods of pouliry i coping are far in advance 

of those employed by oar forefathers; but 
it still tales our best hens a day to make} 
an egg and most of them require two days, | 
while the cost of feeding a flock of fowls” 
and the time and labor involved in caring 
for them has not been lessened to any re- 
markable extent. 

Of course “new wrinkles’ are always 
possible, and yet it is hard to conceive of a 
method that would positively revolution- 
ize the poultry business and antiquate the 
standard practices now in vogue. Cer- 
tainlysuch a gold mine would not be offered 
indiscriminately — an coe and 
Harry for a paltry dollar, unless the ori 
ator were a rare philanthropist, iol? 

The farmer with his free range and broad 
acres is still the man in the best position 
to make the most possible from a flock of 
poultry as side-line.—R. B. Sando. 








Fertile eggs begin to germinate or in- 
cubate at 72 degrees F., so you see how 


nest, in a hot kitchen, or in an case in 
the sun on the way to market. 





eus for their own use, or to get a little | hig Free Book 


and describes this wonaertel 
scale if kept up for more than a year or | Rew | 


above those ordinarily received by skillful: | 2 ARM y, replaced. when worn. 


poultry keepers. And let it be said that tha ‘mates eyo hy a 
The shoe that Protects 
cae SFREB~at MY 


same good sense and shrewd usibens RISK 


ur free 
C€P eggs | flhust'd catalog. Butter in 5 minutes. Agents wanted. 
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FREE tav-on 


Ruthstein’s Latest Triumph 





make “4 Steels ” BILLS 


indispensable to Every Worker 
for Every Purpose 


Twelve years of untiring effort and the expenditure of 
afortune, have brought my Steels’ to their present 
perfection 

Farmers, Mechanics, Dairy, Stock and Creamery 
Men, Laborers, Fruit and Truck Growers, Sports- 
men—all have found my “Steels” THE WORLD'S 
GREATES r WORK SHOE- the best and only 

‘year-round”™ ‘“‘all-purpose,”” Light, Comfortable, 
WATERPROOF Shoe ever invented.’ Warm in win- 
ter—Cool in summer—<Always dry and shapely. The 
Shoe for mud, sand, water, rain, snow, sleet, slush 


rocks, field, furrow, stubble, mine, forest, street, road 
and every purpose where you need PROTECT ION 

“Steels” are the only Sensible, Long- wearing Work 
Shoe—Play Shoe—School Shoe—-HEALTH Shoe for 
active, growing boys. Keep the feet ay and warm in 
—4 season. See my “Steels” before you think of buy- 
ing, ANY shoes for your Boy. 

“Steels” have saved more than TWENTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS for Mea and Boys. They will save 
Millions more for those who see this announcement, 
= pocept,, my Free Offer—who TRY and WE AR 


Save Health and Money 


No more tired, blistered, calloused, 
chafed, swollen. aching feet. No 
more corns or bunions, No more 
hard, cracked, warped, twisted, 
worn, leaky shoes. ‘o More Big 
Shoe Bills. No more Rheumatism, 
L ambeee, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Bron- 
chitis, Colds, Coughs and other 
“wet-foot” troubles. No more loss 
of Time and Health. No More Big 
Dector Bills, No more soggy, 
water-logged leat. . 
heavy, clumsy, sweaty, rubber 
boots, overshoes or “‘arctics.’ 
She'd! Sene'en dry always. comfortable. “ON 

ry—always com eC. NE 
Tes tee UWTLASTS THREE TO 


without sooncr or later impairing their} srx PAIRS BEST ALI-LEATHER SHOES OR 


ar sizes and all 


hts—for Men, sizes 5 to 12; 6, 22 and 16 inches 
Make tor Boys, sizes 1 to 4; 6 and 9 inches high. 


RUBBER BOOTS: Save $10 to A AR IN 
SHOE MONEY. Made tn all 1 


“The Sole of Steel” illustrates 
chon with ite penal Ly key 
wearing, ‘idhuseebie Leather Paes 


Your 3 es er ere 
tells how YO 














NI M. RUTHSTEIN 


SheeMan Dept.34, Racine, Wis. 
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FREZ clothes and cash profits be- 
sides. We don't ask you to use 
your cash profits for your 
own clothes. Ours is a new and 
better plan. 

An Extra Present with every order. 
Not a prize Choose what 
7 head work for it, and get it be- 

your Cash Profits. 


Complete Outfit FREE, fi ~- 
| Stylish, real cloth samples—fifty 

Fashion Plates. Inside 7 hy yas 
H tinto 
big mony: making class. cust 

our name on a, post card 
Peat it to us today, 
D CO., Dept.6. 









easily eggs are ruined in hot weather in a| The CHALLENGE CHURN 


gets ALL, the butter out. Best by Test. Write today for 
let “The elense ot Butter-Making”’ and 








| fertile egg is not ruined by heat, i. e., it will 
only dry out, but not rot. 





— frequently during the hot days. | THE MASON MFG. CO., Dept. §. Canton, Ohio 
eep them cool all the time. The in- Be on the Lookout (0% sirecive Octo. 


ber number of Successful 


Farming. Just a few of the October attractions are 
mentioned on page 38 of this issue. 
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| Summer Days 


: Call for a dainty, 
wholesome food—such 


| Post 
: Toasties 


with cream. 


There's little work, and 
much satisfaction in every 
package of these crisp 
bits of perfectly cooked 
and toasted Indian Corn. 


Appetizing flavour, 
substantial nourishment 
and convenience [of serv- 
ing are all found in Post 
Toasties. 


Sold by Grocers 
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made of good 
yoke of dainty Swiee 
» narrow lace of pretty 
k. Sizes 32 to 44 bust meas. 
1 “We pay 


Send for Bargain Book 


in newest styles. Malled 
SEND SUR TODAY Satiataction wey eck 


soninticeder moe 
W. & H. WALKER =, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Two PRICES 


HOOSIER. %2"°2. FREE 


B your own home 30 days. Show your 
wm friends. reight paid by us, Send it back at our 
we expense if youdo not want to keep it. You can 
get the best at actual factory prices. Are 
hervily made of the highest grade selected 
material, beautiful ornamentation and 
finish, with impro vements that absolutely 
surpass anything ever produced. The 
Best in the World. Guaranteed for Years 
by & Two Million Dollar Bond. You can 
save enough on 6 single Hoosier Store to 
buy your winter'sfuel. Al: HOOSIER 
STOVES Guaranteed for years. 
Bend Postal today for Large Free 
@atalog “and prices.” Large 
assortment te select from, ° 


Obl tions. 
HOOSIER STOVE CO.. 
155 State St., MARION. IND, 
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SWAT THE ROOSTER — 
Have you ever figured out how much The Thick Sheet 
ou in addition to the “W ear-Ever’ 


your roosters cost 
eed they consume 
had better be doing some 
will be surprised. 


I live in a locality where egg prices in 
our wholesale markets are not to be com- 
pared with those in the east, but I find 
the roosters here are avery e prop- 
osition. Of course we must keep them in 
the breeding season, but we do not need 
them at any other season, and it is in the 
hot summer weather that they do their 
damage. 

I have only sixty hens but at the time 
this is written I would lose 12 cents a dozen 
if I had kept the roosters with the hens. 
I get a net price, after deducting trans- 
portation, of 20 cents a dozen and the local 
merchant is paying 8. Often the merchant 
loses money even at that price, for he has 
very few firsts and lots of rots. 

I have found it very common for farmers 
to get from two to six dozen mm would get rid of 
summer. If any of them w get rid of 
their roosters and pack eggs in cases 
so the merehant could ship just as ed 
they would get only a few cents w the 
wholesale market eee which weal 
mean about 5 to 8 or9cents morethan they 
do get all summer. 


At the pies peecias ne Dom © 
vilidcensin toe bon farm 
stock, even if cook  -* the price the 
old ones will bring buy early hatched 

young cockerels of as grade as the 
<hdemmandi tate will be equally valuable 
and you will on new blood introduced. 
Better yet, you could buy a setting of high 
grade eggs and raise so: as oe 
ter than your old stock, 


If you have not you ALUMINUM FRY. PAN 


figuring. You 
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ment a few times they will 
it means to them. T took a daoen infertile 
agp one legs Sm 5s 0 Catee Seam, ane 
ter two weeks I began to crack them one 
at a time every day or two. I cracked the 
a Oe Gin Ge a 
yo were y intact e only 
difference I could notice between them 
the fresh was that the old 
my gly Ahem og 
egg or four days 0 
was no bad taste, and no a would 
have hesitated to use it as willingly as the 
fresh. I have cracked fertile gathered 
at once and kept three on S 
pans Ray 


decided incubation, "oy 

visible, and often fine blood 

begun to form. The yolk would break at 
once, and no housewife would have used 
them under any consideration. Try them 
if you have your doubts. 

It should interest you to read what the 
immense loss has been in the United States 
from keeping the roosters, and you can no 
doubt get the figures for your own state, 
but few of us give much attention to these 
things when treated in such a general man- 
ner and in figures that are meaningless to 
us when taken in connection with their yyy 
scope. What interests us is what comes to offer =. 
right home to us, and it is easy to bring | w 


































Bake at Home 


Use Yeast Foam 


Northwestern Yeast Compan 
Dept. C . .. Chicage, IIL 




























is Suit Yours } 


"To learn ho how m how you can havea sil tailored walt 
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this right home to our own flock. See 
what it costs you and then get busy. Swat 
the rooster.-—L. H. C., Kan. 


BIRD BULLETIN OUT OF PRINT 

Free copies of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
573, “Fifty Common Birds of Farm and 
can no longer be had from the 























Orchard,” 
Department of Agriculture. Copies can 
be procured from the Superintendent of 





















Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 15 cents, (not in 
stamps). Those who got free copies of 
this excellent Bulletin were fortunate. 


Distributors, Men and ‘Women to give 
on Borax 


WANTED away FREE E pkgs. Perfum ——- 


D Ward at money or & 


& Company, 224 institute Pi, Chicage 































The Latest 


OXO-GAS (96% oxygen, 4% coal oil vapor) is a scientific comb j 

uce a non-carbonizing gas of powerful Y 

AS is so simple that anyone, anywhere without mechanical know edge o previous e 
to oO 

for a lifetime furnished with each system and lamp. 
in diameter than 


tion of at heric air (oxygen) to prod 
tion for he prodonton of OX0-6 


OXO-GAS costs very little more than sunshine, Beautiful, brilliant and economical. Adap 
i Nothing to wear out or get out of order. A 
ed anywhere most convenient. Flexible 
tank to the different fixtures where itis con- 
OX0-GAS. 
small pump once a 
7 to produce the softest, stendiest, 

" most brilliant light known to science. 


t is needed. Artistic fixtures for all 
systems are _— a tan 








verted into 


Self-contained 


user an enthusiastic 





Tank and Pump 


ay 


Inventions in 


most beautiful designs. No home 


complete without them. 
Resident agents wanted. Anoppor- 


tunity of alifetime tosecure exclusive territorial 

rights for the sale of OXO-G i 

= Every system installed sells others 
booster 


Gloria Light Co. 
1270-80 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 






SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Anyone Can Install This Simple Oxo-Gas Lighting System 
in Two Hours Time—Simple, Economical and Convenient 


Law x 


week is all that is 


table lamps of 


AS appliances. 






oe - 
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cial 


ination of coal oil (kerosene) vapor with the proper propor- 
ting propensities. The mechanical construc- 
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) rience, can install and operate it. . 
lighting of all places indoors and out-doors where 


a@ match conveys the fuel from 








THE INDIAN RUNNER 
Many of our farmer friends are not as 
well acquainted with the Indian Runner 
Duck as they should be, for the valuable 
acquisition this breed is to the farmyard. 
t is purely an egg-laying strain of fowl, 
and is to the duck family what the Leg- 
horn is to the chicken family. 
We do not find it popular with the 
butcher owing to its small stature and 
poor quality to dress well, but we do not 
care for that when a bunch of well cared 
for ducks will get right down to laying and 
furnish us with basket after basket of eggs 
in the dead of winter, when hen eggs are 
piled up along with gold nuggets, and con- 
tinue to produce eggs long into the sum- 
mer season. We have had nine Indian 
tunner hens to lay 1,263 eggs from Feb- 
ruary Ist to August Ist—an average of 
140 eggs each in six months. Then start 
to laying again in October and continue 
through the dead of winter. They are 
little but incessant egg producers. The 
fawn and white str. inis the most popular. 
—G. M. B, 


PROFIT PER FOWL 

The profit that is possible is mainly 
dependent on the caret-*er. It is up to 
him to so care for the fo~ls in his charge 
as to reap the greatest reward. He must 
apply his intelligence to the study of de- 
tails that are so essential in egg procuc- 
tion. The hen is a machine, nicely built 
and properly adjusted, and the caretaker 
must be familiar with this egg machine 
-. oo to secure the greatest profit per 
Owl. 

‘The variety kept has very little to do 
with the possible profit per fowl. A flock 
of Cochins may be made to yield greater 
returns than a flock of Leghorns. True 
it is that some varieties are better egg 
producers than others, and it is also true 
that some varieties are better meat pro- 
Jucers than others. No one variety has 





a monopoly on advantages or profit- 
paying qualities. There is no variety 
without some redeeming features that can 
be so by the skillful poultry 
ae as to bring good returns. 

e basis of profit does not depend 
upon the branch of pees keeping one 
follows. There are chances in every line, 
eggs, meat and fancy. The ordi profit 
secured in any one of these branches can 
be doubled or trebled by the skill of the 
caretaker. 

The regular profit of one dollar a fowl 
seems to satisfy the a poultryman. 
This is wrong, for no one should be satis- 
fied in any line of work, but constantly 
striving for better results and larger 
profits. Two and three dollars a fowl is a 
possible profit and is being attained by 
some men in the poultry business today. 

The secret does not lie in the fowl or in 
the variety, but in the human brain. 
Let us all study more carefully the rules 
and principles that govern poultry cul- 
ture. Let us strive to increase the profit 
in our flocks and thus each year set up 
a new standard for the succeeding year. 
By thought, perseverance, and persistence 
great things can be accomplished with 
poultry.—A. G. Symonds. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER EGG- 
PRODUCTION 

Clean the poultry buildings early—and 
keep them clean! 

Lice should be dealt one last, fatal 
blow, as they stick closer and are even 
more detrimental in winter than in sum- 
mer. 

Building-paper on the inside of the open 
poultry house, and cheap roofing or corn- 
fodder on the outside, will promote egg- 
production this winter. 

To make some provision for the ab- 
sence of the summer-time greenness this 











winter, all surplus cabbage, turnips, 





apples, beets, etc., should be saved and 
stored for the poultry. 

Grit being highly essentia: to egg-pr 

duction in winter, a load of clean san 
now will provide the poultry with it and 
save your buying the commercial grit, 
when the ground is frozen. 
_ A shed, open to the south for sunlight, 
is in = to winter cap probecte, 
as it affords a place where the layers can 
secure the essential exercise on stormy 
days by scratching around in the litter for 
their grain. 


Your layers cannot do their best with-! 


out the dust-bath this winter, which is not 
obtainable after the yund freezes up. 
Store several boxes or barrels of fine, dry 
field or road-dust, and mix one-third ashes 
with it for the dust-bath when the ground 
is frozen till the “biddies’’ cannot wallow 
in the fresh earth. 

With corn at a high price, and consider- 
ing that it is too fattening for the layers 
except as an evening meal in winter, now is 
the time to secure cane-heads, oats and 
wheat in the sheaf, kafir and milo maize 
in the head, millet in the bulk, etc., since 
these grains are not only cheaper than 
corn (price and quality considered), but 
they are of higher value in egg-production, 
healthier for the fowls, and in the above- 
mentioned form, furnish additional exer- 
cise for the poultry in picking out the 
grain.—“Mac.” 


One can rush poultry just when ready 
to turn grain into meat in less time at less 
cost than cattle or hogs and with more 
profit pound for pound. 


During molt give the same feeds as for 
egg-production but richer in nitrogen, 
which can be obtained in meat scraps, 
oil meal, green cut bone, sunflower seeds, 
etc. 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not FN, to 
agree with them or with us. We will ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





A PLEASANT SURPRISE 

I read a stray copy of Successful Farming the 
other day and it wasa greatsurprise to me, I have 
read many so-called farmers’ papers and they all 
contain the same tiresome line of bunk, such as 
“How to Keep the Boy on the Farm,” Farming 
Made Pleasant and Profitable,” ““The Independent 
Farmer,’ and similar articles. Not one has an up- 
to-date appeal to the intellect of the reader. They 


seem to think that to produce more to the acre, 
scientific farming, and other rot, is the salvation of 
thre farmer, while you seem to think the farmer must 
look deeper for relief and that through political 
action only will the farmer derive any lasting benefit. 
In the copy of Successful Farming which I read you 


had an article about single tax, also several other 
editorial articles that caught my eye,for they were 


unique for a farm paper. I have become so accus- 
tomed to banalties by editors that I seldom read 
them. The average editor appears to think that 


the average farmer is an intellectual infant and 
feeds him pap. Perhaps these papers are responsibe 
for the fact that farmers as a class are not up-to- 
date and progressive.—O. F. Freger, Wash. 


APPRECIATES HONEST ADVERTISING 

“Do you have to be shown? If so I live near the 
Missouri state line and can show you."”” These are 
the headlines of a medium sized advertisement 
that catches the eye of the casual reader. The public 
is getting more conservative in the estimation of 
the advertiser and does not demand or in fact 
scarcely recognizes the advertiser who advertises 
the impossible. Yields of 250 bushels of corn or 
400 bushels of oats to the acre are known to be an 
utter impossibility, and we hope the time will soon 
come when such fabulous prevarications will be 
barred from the use of the mails and that the agri- 
cultural papers will soon refuse such advertisers 
space. We, as farmers, do not demand or ask the 
impossible but want an honest description of all 
seeds and we are glad that at least a small per cent 
of the seedamen are taking this forward step over 
the old exaggerated descriptions, and are beginning 
to realize that “Honesty is the best ploicy.”— 
A.C. D., Kans. 


HAS NEW PLAN FOR HOMESTEADING 

In trying to find an adjective correctly describng 
your paper in a comparadive sense, I can best say 
that it ig “refreshingly different” from the horde of 
prosy farm periodicals published; it seems to get 
away from the ancient custom of publishing musty 
technical data which are generally peddied out to 
the farm paper at so much a column. That you 
are exponents of higher education is plainly evident 
by your special articles on doings at Washington 
and clever writings of compelling interest. 

Just now the writer, after an investigaton of the 
causes why homesteaders do not stay on their 
homesteads after proving up, has written Secretary 
Lane upon the subject. I am going to advocate the 
abolishment of the present out-of-date and ill-used 
homsteadng system and suggest a plan similar to 
that which a certain railway has adopted—that 
of “grub-staking” purchasers of their lands to the 
extent of $2,000 in Duildings, stock, and a complete 
equipment, by way of a long time loan. An ade- 
quate filing fee in the case of government lands 
could be made as a substitute for the payment down 
feature of the private corporation. 

Something must be done to induce our population 
to leave the congested centers and populate the 
rural districts—the now waste lands must be made 
to produce or we will suffer a famine in a land of 
plenty, and the high cost of basic foods is but the 
warning signal. 

The writer was a city dweller up to a year ago, 
but could not longer be a party to the conditions 
metropolises now face and so is ready to lift his 
voice and pen in adjustment—if not for himself, for 

yosterity. You are a power in this great work. 
Push it.—C. R. Berry. 


A CONTENTED FARM WIFE 

After reading the letter “Shame on the Men” in 
Our Bulletin of April issue, one would think a farm- 
er the worst on most unreasonable creatuge on 
earth. For my part I can't see why the farmer's 
wife need be pitied. These articles are a disgrace 
to the upright young men on the farms. Why 
should they be oes loving and:sympathetic than 
city men? 

Don't say all city women have it easy. There 
are more who have to struggle to make both ends 
meet than there are who have few cares. Dear me, 
if I had read some of the articles before I was mar- 
ried to a farmer, that I read now, I am afraid I 
would have staid away from the rural districts, I 
was born and raised in the city. When I was 
eighteen fell in love with a farmer's son and 
married him. I knew nothing about farm life, I 
learned all [ could by reading and observation and 
a lot by pe You couldn't hire me to go to 
the city to live again 


We have telephones and free mail, I have a gentle 
driving horse that I can use when my husband is 
busy and can’t drive the automobile for me. We 
are eight miles from the city, and when there is a 
lecture, theatre or anything we want to attend, the 





auto has us there in half an hour from the time we 
start, and we can rest on the way instead of i 

through crowded streets. ndays we can 
drive all day, often covering hundreds of miles. 
Oh, no! Pleasant Sundays do not find me in a hot 
kitchen cooking for visitors, as the woman says in 
the article mentioned. My husband thinks Sunday 
oO Gay of oust See the whole family as well as the 


orses. 
We have electric lights, bath room, hot and cold 
water all over the house. While I am using the 
vacuum cleaner in the house, a small gasoline engine 
is doing the washing and churning. It also runs 
the cream separator and butter worker. 

Yes, I have babies. Three of them, but if I know 
anything, babies come to the city too. 

All tnis cry about the hard lot of farmers’ wives 
makes me ti Don't say that I am an exception. 
Nearly every one around here has Just as many con- 
veniences and as much pleasure as I have. Just be- 
cause there are a few brutes of men on the.farm, 
don't judge the rest by them. There are brutes in 
cities as well. You seldom see a farmer's wife take 
in washing, sewing or go house cleaning, but look 
at them in town. Isn't that hard work? Waste 
some of your sympathy on them; they need it 
more than the large majority of farmers’ wives.—A 
contented Ohio farmer's wife. 


HAS THE RIGHT SPIRIT 
We are suited with your paper, as you well know 
by our seven year subscription. It is equal to a 
correspondence course in agriculture. here are 
some things in your editorials that I can’t see as 
you do, but this would be a funny world if we all 
thought alike. —M. K. Sherman, Mich. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 
The farmers of our community have o: 
a club which we enjoy very much. Others <= 
of something of the kind may find this plan helpful. 
It was origi organized for the purpose of get- 
i it from the county agent than each 
one could do individually and also forsocial benefits. 
ne peed 6 qnek Seantey registers and pays one 
dollar dues for the year. The officers are president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and a program 
committee. The secretary keeps in touch with wu 
to-date farm literature, among the most val 
of which are the farm bulletins which are procured 
free. Acertainamountof money is iated for 
books of general interest to farmers and wives. 

We meet once a month at the home of some mem- 
ber where we have a am of interest to all and 
a general discussion of each subject, which is entered 
into by all. 

In ae of each year we have a free-for-all 
picnic, when all neighbors are invited and the coun- 
ty agent is with us to make a speech and everyone 
is orres with ice — 

n February, we have an oyster supper 
times special meetings are called to discuss some 
special topic, such as how to treat San Jose Scale, 
ete. In connection with it we have great dreams 
of cooperation in the future as we can gradually 
work them out. Some of these are a cooperative 
market booth, butchering house, laundry, etc. 

In organizing anything of this kind it is import- 
ant to pick the leaders of your community for the 
officers must go ahead or it will not be a success.— 
Mrs. C. E. Troyer, Indiana. 


AMUSING THE CHILDREN 

Just a word to the mothers and fathers. If you 
would keep your boys, and girls in evenings, and 
have them read Successful Farming, or some other 
good book or have some nice games such 
as Authors, or Bible cards, or something that will 
interest your children at home, they not have 
to be out on the streets or in some bad company to 
find pleasure, and do things they never d think 
of if they were at home. 

Some mothers will say on Saturday morning, 
May or Johnny you can go over to such a place and 
play today. They don't stop to think that the 
other mother has her Saturday’s work to do. 
Have your own home amusements for your children 
and then you can see what they are doing and there 
will not be so many bad boys and girls.—Mrs. 
Anna E. J., Mich. 


CONDITIONS IN CANADA ; 

I notice that there are a great number of Ameri- 
cans coming into the country this spring, but the 
immigration from the British Isles has fallen off a 
half or more as compared with last year. The Lon- 
don authorities seem to think the reason for this is 
found in the great number of gloomy and 
ing reports to the home papers from the people 
who have been here for some time. Last year the 
number of American immigrants was 139,000, 
acoording to official figures. The United States 
officials gave the number of Americans and Cana- 
dians, going to the States, as 143,000. That looks 
as though something were wrong, does it not? I 
find a great number of people who would return, if 
they could, owing to the intense cold. I really 
think that too many American farmers fail to study 
conditions here before coming. I am sure I should 
never have come here if I had known as much as 
I do now. However, perhaps everyone has to get 
his own experience; those yet to come may do 
much better than those of us who have been here 
so long. They are certainly benefiting in one way 
and that is in cheap land. 

A lot of us would like to leave, but ourland would 
not pay our debts. We are not so bad off as some 
because many people have lost their horses and 
cows the past winter by having them seized and 
sold. Two farmers near us have four mortgages on 








their places; though this is owing to poor manage- 
ment. They at least know enough to keep their 
interest paid on the first mortgage and so prevent 
its foreclosure. 

It is very true that the people who are now coming 
in will not have so many difficulties as we have had, 
but the fact still remains that there is an increasin 
difficulty in getting help, so that with more need 
of help there will be less of it; also, the protective 
tariff is working as well as ever and will continue 
to do so until the politicians are all made over.— 
Sask. Canada. 


SURPLUS WATER DISPOSAL 

It is not universally known that, if one of the 
deep underground permanent flows of water is 
tapped with a suitably constructed cased well, it 

ili not fill from the top with water. 

Therefore, when a farm is so situated that the 
owner cannot secure an outlet for the surplus water 
without great expense it will often occur that to 
pass it underground will materially reduce the ex- 


pense. 

In fact the application of this principle would 
successfully and certainly dispose permanently of 
all surplus water and thereby eliminate all over- 
flows in our rivers. But this, of course, would be a 
government job. 

I know many farms that could get an outlet this 
way at much less cost than by a surface ditch.— 
T. H. Layman, Tex. ’ 

Comment: There might be a serious contamin- 
ation of well water supply by this method. This 
danger must be guarded against.—Editor. 

THINKS CREAMERY JUGGLES PRICE 

Butter-fat is 20 cents in our town and has been 
down to that price since about the 15th of March. 
The way I look at this.is that the creameries are 
certainly i ther and if there ever was a 
time in the year when they can get good No. 1 
cream it is this time of the season and if they can- 
not a fair price now, when can they? It looks 
to me like the reason prices are brought down is to 
give the creamery a chance to load up on good but- 
ter to store away for next fall high prices; just as 
the egg business is done, put in celd storage for 
better prices. I am wanting only what is right and 
if the creamery cannot keep ces to some 
where near what they should, why not the farmers 
just stop and not give them any cream for ten days 
and you would hear one of the bi t howls from 
them that ever was. There is t in union but 
“— we can do nothing. : 

his is my first attempt to say any’ or write 
but can give you names of several hu farmers 
in our county and a good many of them are sub- 
scribers to your paper which the most of us look to 
for lots of good sound reading and advice.—W. A. 
Harris, Kan. 


DRIVEN TO THE FARM 

In December 1911 a neighbor sent me a copy of 
Successful Farming, which after reading from cover 
to cover, made me an everlasting subscriber. I 
had a wife and two children. Was on oa salary 
of $20 a week. For seventeen years we had strug- 
gled along on it, getting poorer and poorer every 
year. At last, in d , I gave up my job and 
came on the farm without any money and only a 
team which I bought and could only half pay for. 
Now after two years I have 354 bushels of oata, 
40 acres of alfalfa, 6 acres of corn, 20 hogs, 1 cow, 
1 calf, and 50 hens. On the 22d of February last, 
some one stole all our chickens so we had to start 
over. I bought a fifty egg incubator second hand 
for $2 and raised what chickens we have now. If 
you could imagine how a bird caged up for seven- 
teen years would feel on its release—well that's I 
My team is now = for and ere this year rolls 
around, if I live, I can look the world in the face 
—wW. J. Craddock, Col. 


NOT LIKE THE REST ; 

I note in your last issue a request that a certain 
part be cut out signed and sent to you. I won't do 
this because I keep my papers and don’t wish to 
spoil one but will say that of all the rs we like 
yours the best. It isn’t anything like the rest of 
them. It's all interesting to every one of us. 

I should like especially to commend that “Walk- 
ing Dictionary” article on humus. My husband is 
a young man who grew up in one of the wild parts 
of the West and was consequently deprived of most 
of his education. He reads quite a little but | 
know from the questions he asks me that there is a 
great deal he doesn’t understand. And he isn’t 
the only one who finds it difficult to understand 
the average farm literature. There are lots of men 
right around us who do not understand any more 
than he does. Let's have some more walking dic- 
tionary work. Also some more single tax and uni- 
form text books. I note one woman offered uni- 
form text books because in one place children 
learned to read without knowing their letters. 
fear that is just because she doesn’t know the 
system. The average child reads earlier, more 
intelligently and more enjoyably by the new system 
She sominds me of a woman who wrote me that 
she wished I would teach Fay more arithmetic 
and spelling and not spend so much time on non- 
sense (cutting, drawing, construction). The 
“nonsense” was Fay'’s weak point. She stood we 
in other work but simply could not use her hands 
—Mrs. Fred E. Stahl, R. No. 3, N. Y. 


“I take five papers and I like Successful Farm- 
ing best of all, cad the stand that editor takes as to 
war and trusts that is the kind of a man we should 
support.”"—G. J. Burridge, Okla. 
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No War Prices 


On Goodyear Tires. All advances—due to doubled cost of 
rubber—were withdrawn on August 19th. This applies to 
dealers and consumers. 

We have secured from abroad sufficient rubber at former 
prices to warrant this announcement. Goodyear prices are now 
everywhere the same as they were before the war. 
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Sturdier Tires 
In These Four Ways Excelling All the Rest 


The tires which rule in Tiredom now are 
Goodyear tires—by long odds. 

After men have used four millions of 
them, they lead in prestige and in sales. 

The only reason is that motorists—hun- 
dreds of thousands of them—have proved 
these the sturdiest tires. They use them and 
tell other men to use them. 


Where They Excel 


Back of that super-service lie four ex- 
clusive features. They are these: 

Our No-Rim-Cut feature. Time has 
proved it the only satisfactory way to com- 
pletely wipe out rim-cutting. 

Our “On-Air” cure. This exclusive 
process costs us $1,500 daily, but it ends the 
chief cause of blow-outs. 

Our rubber rivets. By a patent 
method, hundreds of these are formed in each 
tire to combat tread separation. They re- 
duce this risk sixty per cent. 

All-Weather treads—the matchless 
anti-skids. They are tough, double-thick and 
enduring. Resistless on wet roads with their 
deep, sharp grips; yet flat and smooth, so they 
run like a plain tread, 


Upper Class Tires 
How to Get Them 


These things make Goodyears the upper 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


Toronto, Canada 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Citie 


class tires. No other maker employs them. 
And no. other method combats one of these 
troubles in an equally efhcient way. 


These things mean safety, sturdiness and 
strength. They mean maximum mileage and 
minimum trouble. 


When one tire gives them—and others 
don’t—you should get the tire that does. 

Any dealer will supply you if you say you 
want this tire. He will sell it to you at a price 
impossible were it not for our mammoth output. 

It is up to you. Note again these extra 
features. Then ask some Goodyear user 
what it means to have such tires. 


Find out why Goodyear leads. 





(,OODSS YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 








London, England 
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THE WORTH OF A WIFE 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


ON’T you want 7 
D to go to church “ZR 
this morning, 
Myra?” called Mort 
Bradley, from the side 
gate, to his wife as she 
stood in the door way. 
“No, I don’t think so, 
Mort,” she replied, “I 
don’t hardly feel able,” 
and she returned into 
the kitchen. He noticed 
how tired and worn she 
looked, buti t was such 
a beautiful morning he 
wondered it did not 
tempt her. “I'll go 
down to the barn and 
do the feeding, and 
maybe you'll feel like 
roing when I get back,”’ 
he called, then walked 
moodily in the direction 
of the out buildings. 
Mort Bradley was 
worried about his wife. 
As he crossed the lot 
between the house and 
barn, his eyes roamed 
listlessly over one of the 
finest farms in the 
county. It was well 
fe nee d, well tended, 
with choice stock in 
every pasture, in fact . 
here was everything to P 
gladden the heart of a c 
true son of thesoil. But 


as he passed on he did not see these things, | work in,” objected Mort. “Yes, that’s 
for he was thinking of a certain June morn-| true,” agreed George, “but it makes a 
ing three years before, when he and his | great dif 

wife had stood together under a bower of | When I come home I want some one here 


roses 
He thought of the congratulations of 
his friends, and the seemingly sure pros- 


pect for a happy life. And it was begin-| 


ning to wane, In the three years he had 
been suecessful beyond his greatest hopes. 
Crops had been good, he had stocked the 
farm, had bought everything on the mar©r- 
ket in the way of improved machinery, and 
had even then placed money in the bank. 

But in that time a great change had 
come over his wife, The piano stood in 
the corner and was never touched, except 


when they had company, or he requested | 


her to play. She spent most of her time in 
the kitchen. Of an evening she wasn’t 
much company for him, she usually did 
some sewing, then went to bed. Mort 
eouldn’t understand it. She neyer felt 
like going anywhere, and if she did, he 
began to notice how unfavorable she com- 
pared with her former girl friends, 

Mort went to church alone that Sunday 
morning, and on the way back passed 
George Merton’s place. George was what 
some people called a “paper farmer,” but 
he had made a success of Senten that no 
one denied. ‘‘Come overaand have a chat,” 
he called from the front porch as Mort 
drew rein. Mrs. Merton now came out 
and welcomed him. She and George had 
been married five years, and she looked as 
young and girl-like, as the day the cere- 
mony was performed. 

“Come in and have dinner with us,” 
she gushed, “and why didn’t you bring 
Myra along?” she continued. She and 
Myra had been school girl friends, but 
since their marriage had not seen much 
of each other. Myra had little at a time 
dropped out of her old circle of friends, 
while Mrs. Merton had éontinued the 
friendships of her younger days. 

Mort went in, and as he and George aat 
talking he glanced into the kitchen where 
Mrs. Merton was getting dinner. She 
fluttered around the room, with a song on 
her lips, as though she really enjoyed _get- 
ting a meal. Mort noticed she didn’t have 
to run out to the cistern every time she 





;me. If my wife chased around all day 
|dumping dish water, and carrying loads, 








needed a little water’ 
for there was a sink and 
little pump in the kit- 
chen. He also saw a 
fireless cooker, a separ- 
ator, and a dozen other 
labor saving machincs. 
The sight of these im- 
provements set him to 
thinking. 

“Good gracious, 
George,” he exclaimed, 
as he waved his hand in 
the direction of the 
little pump and sink 
*‘how do you ever affo: 
to put all such jim- 
cracks in the kitchen? 
Must cost a pile of 
money.” George 


laughed. “Yes,” he 
admitted, “they cost 
money, but they pay 


for themselves, a hun- 
dred times over in the 
course of a year. I 
don’t see how I could 

t along without them. 

tow ¢ at sink and 
pump there, I guess that 
caves my wife about a 
hundred trips to the 
yard in the course of a 
day. So, figured on the 
cost of labor saved it is 
as good an investment 
as the binder.” “But 
she has all day todo the 


erence to me in the evening 


that will be a comfort and a —— to 


that just as well be dumped through a 
hole, and carried by machinery, she won't 
feel much like entertaining me in the 
evening. 

“Then there’s another way of looking at 
it. Wives are very expensive things to 
have around. It costs like the dickens to 
get a good one, and you run so many risks 
besides. So, I figure when a man has one 
pes suits wen ought to make _ last 
as long as possible.” ‘George, you brute, 
laughed his wife from the kitchen door, as 
she shook the dish rag at him. 

“Yes,” continued George, “I think a 
husband should give his wife free rein in 
the kitchen, that is, if she is up-to-date, 
and can think of and suggest improve- 
ments. If not he onght to see to it himself 
and insist that everything modern should 
be installed. For if the culinary depart- 
ment on a farm doesn’t show a profit in 
pleasant evenings and social intercourse, 
there's something wrong. And the farmer 
is either heading for the divorce court as 
defendant, or to the graveyard as chief 
mourner. In either case he’s going to be 
the loser.” 

As Mort drove home that noon he pon- 
dered long on what George Merton had 
said. He had never looked at things from 
that viewpoint. He had always looked at 
money spent in the kitchen as just that 
much waste, in so far as an actual return 
could be expected. He wondered if his 
friend was right, and he determined to car- 
ry on some investigations, on his own ac- 
count, that would at least give him an idea 
of the labor saving value of these modern 
kitchen improvements. 

The next morning after feeding he re- 
turned to the house, and placing a chair 
in the doorway seated himself. He sat in 
& position that would enable him to watch 
every movement his wife took. “Why 
what’s the matter?” she asked in a tired 








sort of way, “aren’t you going to work this 
morning?’ “No,” be replied, “T thought 
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business closely 


by keeping not mereiy a 
record of weights, but also a 
Kodak picture record of your 
stock at various ages, and the 
development under different 
food conditions,—file in an 
album for reference. Such a 
record will enable you to fol- 
low your business more close- 
ly, because it is a record you 
can keep, and the pictures 
will tell the facts. 


KODAKS, $6.00 and up. 
BROWNIES, $1.00 to $12.00, 


Ask for free catalogue at your fealere, 
or we will mail it, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
373 State Street, 


Rocuester, N. Y. 


















goods inside your 
overalls before you buy. £7, 
There’smorerealservice _7 
to be had per square - 
inch in overalls and 4 
shirts made of STI- 
FEL’S INDIGO & 
than any other cloth. 
Nothing better for farm work. 
Cloth manufactured by 
J. L. STIFEL & SONS. 


nage a. and Printers 
iG, W. VIRGINIA 
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Write ut once for my book which tells 
bow I quickly and permanently 
myself after stammering nearly 20 years. 
Book and advice sent FREE. 








Please take the trouble to mention 
Successful Farming’s guarantee. 
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best music is no farther 
from you than the Victrola se 


The world’s best music, superbly rendered by the world’s greatest artists— 
Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, Paderewski, Kubelik, Mischa Elman, Sousa, Pryor, 


the famous artists intimately associated with the Victrola. 
Its exquisite renditions are a source of cheerfulness and inspiration alike in the 
homes of wealth and prominence, in the homes of discriminating music lovers, in the 
homes of thousands upon thousands who can hear the best music in no other way. 
Your home will be brighter under the charm of the 
Victrola’s beautiful music, and it will be a constant 
delight to every member of your family. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $10 to $200, and any 
Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly demonstrate them to you. 
Write for the illustrated Victor catalogs. 


Vienes Setiteg Mashing Se. 


Rerliner G ph Co,, M 


- J., U.S.A, 
al, Canadian Distributors 


Camden, 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—ihe combination. ‘There is 














Lauder, Christie MacDonald, and Bianche Ring are a few of 


Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany or oak 





I'd take a little time off this morning. I’m 
expecting a man out here on business, and 
I don’t want to miss him,’’ he lied as he 
saw the surprised look on his wife’s face. 
He maintained his seat in the door way 
until noon, despite his wife’s wonder and 
questions. 

When he resumed his seat after dinner, 
she became alarmed. It was the first time 
Mort had ever loafed around the house 
since they were married. It wasn’t like 
him. “Why, Mort, what in the world is 
the matter with you? Are you sick?” she 
inquired with much concern. Laughingly 
he assured her that he was perfectly well. 
But that evening, when she saw him take 
Bre and measure the distance, from the 
kitchen to the cistern, she thought he was 
surely losing his mind. To her rather in- 
sistent questioning he only smiled, and that 
evening sat before the fire doing sums in 
arithmetic. 

he next morning at the breakfast table 
he turned to her and said. ‘Myra, I 
think you'd better go over to your 
mother's house for a day’s-rest_ today.” 
“Why Mort,” she replied in astonishment 
“I can’t possibly go today. Who woul 
get your dinner? And there is so much 
work that I must do this morning; why 
I couldn’t think of going at this time.” 

No,” he answered, ‘you don’t need to 





think of going. In five minutes I'll be u 


here with the horse and buggy, and ail 
you need do is to climb in.” 

He was as good as his word. He bundled 
her in the buggy, and almost forcibly took 
her visiting. When he returned he 
the telephone, and before dinner had two 
workmen from town at the house. They 
brought material for putting in a sink and 
took measurements for a number of other 
improvements. 

at evening when Myra returned 
home she almost fainted in surprise when 
she saw the change. “Oh, Mort,” she 
cried, “I now know what you were doing 
yesterday, and why you wanted me to go 
away today. You old dear. I’ve always 
wanted a sink and pump, but was afraid 
to ask for it, for fear you would think they 
cost too much.” 

“Yes dear,” hereturned, “I’ve been blind 
for the past three years. I’ve been think- 
ing too much in dollars and cents. I’ve 
been letting you work yourself to skin and 
bone, all for the sake of a few pennies. 
Yesterday I kept account of the trips you 
made to the cistern, and it totaled up al- 
most a mile you had walked. The little 
improvement that we put in today will 
save you all of that.” He looked into his 
wife’s eyes, and she was actually smiling 
in the old way. 


“Yes, you’re going to have everything 
you want for the kitchen from now on, so 
you can start thinking up things. I’m at 
east going to take as much care of you as 
I do the horses.” With a little cry she 
flew to his arms. 

That evening Myra played on the piano, 
and didn’t wait for him to ask her either, 
And in the days that followed, as he heard 
her singing at her work, he felt he was 
reaping interest at a thousand percent on 
the investment he had made. 


GOOD DOUGHNUTS 

I have been for a number of years tryin 
to get a fried cake or doughnut that woul 
not soak up the hot fat they were cooked 
in and at last I have it. 

Take three eggs, one cup sugar, one pint 
of new milk (meaning whole milk), salt, 
nutmeg, and flour enough to permit the 
spoon to stand upright in the mixture. 
Add two teaspoonfuls good baking powder. 
Beat until very light. Make into desired 
shapes and drop in the hot lard to cook. 
These doughnuts will not absorb a particle 
of the fat, and will not produce a sinker. 
It has been claimed that if the hole in a 
doughnut were surrounded with nothing, 
there would be less dyspepsia in the 
world. But it is not so with this recipe. 





| Try it.—Mrs. A. H. Y., Il. 
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LEANING ON OUR CHILDREN 


AMMA had been ill and was just re- 
M suming, little by little, her household 
duties, with no help except such as 
the other members of the family could give 
On trying to arise from the sofa where she 
had been resting, she found herself so 
stiffened and cramped that for a few mom- 
ents she could not walk unassisted. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she cried, lean- 
ing heavily upon the table near her. 

“Lean on me, Mamma,” spoke up the 
five year old eldest child, squaring her 
sturdy little shoulders, with pride. 

Mamma accepted the proffered help, 
and moving slowly, regained the use of he 
cramped limbs, Little Daughter almost 
grew another inch in her pleasure and 
pride at the praise which mamma did not 
stint. Mamma had leaned on her! What 
a thing to tell papa, when he came in! 

The hint was not lost on mamma. With 
three little children in the family, one a 
tiny baby, and with papa gone all day 
much of the time, she sometimes felt the 
need of leaning upon some one. The 
sturdy shoulder of Little Daughter sug- 
gested that perhaps a little weight borne 
upon it might be good for both mamma 
and daughter—not too much, of course! 

Mamma’s illness had shown her in a 
new light to the children, neither of whom 
could remember of her being ill in bed a 
day in their little lives, for Little Daugh- 
ter and Little Son were quite near of an 
age. The solicitous care of papa and the 
nurse had given them the novel idea that 
mamma was mortal, like themselves; that 
she grew tired, got sick, and must be 
helped and favored until she was well 
This made them readier to wait upon 
themselves, upon each other, and upon 
her and the baby. And so, when mother 
suggested that Little Daughter might 
wash the dishes, the idea found favor at 
once. Mamma did not expect it would 
mean any help for the present, but she had 
been reading that oe men should be al- 
lowed to work from their earliest years, and 
she thought this a good time to begin. But 
instead of presenting it as a task, it was a 
favor! Mother was again leaning upon 
Daughter! She needed help, and before 
long Daughter really was a Help. 

If there was any task she asked to do, 
which she could possibly perform, she was 
allowed to do it. She was not kept long 
at work but she was given the idea that 
mamma depended upon her to help her! 
It made all the difference in the world! 

Little Daughter had rather a stubborn 
disposition, and a high temper. It had al- 
ways been a struggle to govern her, but 
with the weight of that leaning hand upon 
her shoulder, a change came about. She 
seemed to feel above making herself dis- 
agreeable in the old ways. Of course 
there were relapses into former fashions, 
but they were not of long duration. Re- 
sponsibility sat upon her brow, and made 
her more sedate. It was inconceivable 
that mamma’s helper, upon whom she 
leaned, should sprawl about the floor in a 
rage, and scream. 

Chen mamma took to consulting her, as 
the work went on. “What do you think, 
’ she would say. Of course, ‘‘dear’s”’ 





dear 


advice was not remarkable, but it uplifted 
her to have mother talk about things to her 





And as 7 worked, mamma — 
why she did things as she did us un- 
consciously Little Daughter was being 
taught to reason about work, and to use 
her head as well as her hands. 

It is too early as yet to prophesy the 
end, but mother is confident that the lean- 
ing hand is a great help to the strong- 
willed, self-confident “child. It teaches 
consideration for the parent, and accus- 
toms the child to responsibility at so early 
an age that it is almost unconscious when 
slight burdens began to be placed upon it. 
In the years that follow, the | will 
grow heavier, as the capacity to bear them 
increases. But no child trained in this 
way will grow up to think of mother as 
simply a beast of burden, a higher servant 
a person who has none of the natural 
human longings for pretty things, ease, 
and good times.—Annette Chadbourne 
Symmes. 


MAKING REALLY GOOD KRAUT 

Here is one instance where we cling to 
the old-fashioned method in preference to 
the new. The modern method of making 
kraut with a regular cutter is very satis- 
factory, both as to economy in making and 
keeping qualities, but for genuineness of 
flavor and palatability, there is none to 
equal theold-t ime method—the one grand- 
mother used. 

We select the firm, sound heads of eab- 
bage, strip off all colored and decaying 
leaves and split each head into about 
eight ,pieces. A clean barrel having been 
procured, these pieces are dropped into it 
till the bottom is covered, when a keen 
spade is used for chopping the cabbage up 
still finer. . After a few minutes, the mass 
is salted to taste, and the chopping con- 
tinued till the desired fineness of the 
pieces is reached. Another layer of four or 
five inches then is chopped up and salted 
as with the first, continuing thus till the 
barrel is full, or contains as much as is de- 
sired. 

After we have finished the chopping 
process, a circular board, as nearly the size 
of the barrel-head as possible, is secured 
and placed on the surface of the kraut, a 
weight being laid on it to pack the mass 
down. This weight should not be of metal, 
else it will rust and damage the kraut. A 
clean stone is best. The barrel then is set 
aside to ferment, or sour, as the common 
expression has it, and in two or three days 
a ~~ liquid should rise and cover this 
board-weight. If it fails to do this, suffi 
cient water should be added within three 
or four days to form this brine, which really 
is the preservative for the kraut. If the 
barrel is in a slightly warm place during 
this fermentation, all the better, as the 
change will be rapid and more thorough, 
but after the correct stage of sourness or 
acidity is reached, it should be checked by 
placing the barrel in a cool spot, and if the 
kraut can be allowed to freeze slightly, the 
flavor will be heightened and the danger 
of. molding be entirely avoided, at least 
till late spring. In using kraut from the 
barrel, the cover should be carefully re- 
placed after each quantity is taken out. 

If desired, turnip kraut can be made by 
exactly the same process, or some may 
prefer using one-half turnips and one-half 
cabbage.—M. C., Ringgold Co., Iowa. 
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Points 01) 
tiquelt 


Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial Department. 
Those desiring personal answer must enclose a two- 
cent stamp. 


An Iowa subscriber asks: “If a friend 
expresses his sympathy upon the death of | 
a member of our family should I say, 
‘Thank you,’ or just bow the head in ac- 
knowledgement? Also, when I am walk-| 
ing with a lady and we meet a friend of hers 
who is unknown to me, should I tip my 
hat?” 

If a friend voices his sympathy on the 
death of a member of your family, you 
should tell him that you appreciate his 
sympathy very much, or thank him for 
his kind sympathy, rather than to bow the 
head silently. Cards printed with these 
words are usually sent to friends and re-| 
latives from whom cards or letters of con- | 
dolence have been received, but where the | 
message is conveyed verbally, the reply 
should be made in the same way. 

When walking with a lady a man joins 
her in saluting a gentleman of her ac- 
quaintance, even though the acquaintance 
be a stranger to him, by tipping his hat; 
or when walking with another gentleman, 
he joins the friend in saluting a lady ac- 
quaintance, a she be unknown to, 
him. He also tips his hat when he is walk- 
ing with a lady and meets a man of his 
acquaintance. 

An - ema subscriber yo “Is it 
oro or & young woman to tell a yo 
pai wiane to leave during an evening call? 

If a young man does not bring his visit to 
a close within a reasonable time, it is per- 
fectly proper to remind him that the time 
for leaving is at hand. The better way 
however, would be to have it understood 
among your young men friends that they 
are only at liberty to call between certain 
hours on the evenings that you give them 
permission to do so. 


From a Nebraska subscriber this ques- 
tion comes: “If a young man asks to es- 
cort me to a party or social, which should 
be the first to suggest going home?” 

At a party, social, reception, or when 
calling on a friend it is the young lady’s 
place to suggest the time of leaving since 
she is the judge of the hour at which she 
wishes to be in for the evening. 


An Indiana bride asks: “Is it good form 
to have the wedding presents displayed 
where the guests may see them?” 

The better way would be not to have 
the gifts on display for the general assefn- 
bly, allowing some member of the family 
to show them to gil friends or others es- 
pecially interested, but if they are to be 
displayed they should be placed in an up- 
per room and the cards should be removed. 
rhis does away with any comparison of 
gifts received from friends and relatives. 
—Bertha Averille. 














USES FOR OLD RAGS 


Many of us do not know the value of 
Baving our old clothes, so I will make a 
suggestion that will be both pretty and use- 
ful. When a good many old clothes ac- 
cumulate, try washing them nice and clean 
and then cutting them in strips a little 
wider than one would use in making the 
common rag carpets. Place the different 
colors together, such as all blues, pinks, 
reds, white, etc., and plait them just as you 
do hair by braiding. Then sew the braid- 
ed rags, edge to edge, into round, oval, 
square or any shape rug desired. They 
are very nice and there is no use in burn- 
ing the old rags or otherwise disposing of 
them when with a little trouble one can | 
make these pretty and useful rugs for the 
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would choose 
a Majestic— 


if he did the cooking; because he is used 
to labor-saving tools for his work and 
knows that it is economy to get the best. 
He could tell that Majestic malleable fron bestos lining, all show that a Majestic is built 
and charcoal iron will outlastordinary range to do its work right always; to bake evenly 
poe See, fo Kg Sa ak _ and to maintain uniform heat with least fuel. 
2 ‘ D stay He would not hesitate to pay the little more 
Sent one bold the — inalways. Hewould asked for a Majestic, iA he'd know that 
top benced : cages oe on of firebox, curved- the saving in fuel and repairs, and its far 
D. Oven, circulation sysiem and as- = jonger life, would make the Majestic the most 
economical range in service. 
re at [The 15 gallon all copper reservoir heats water 
> ct gener as a kettle on stovetop. Reservoi 
AJSSTIC cuss c eer cy temccbae 
Sow mveh work w Hilo wil cows pea, BE 
ow much work a ¢ will save you. 
Malleable and Charcoal Iron zee don’t know the Majestic dealernear yous 
as. 
States. Write today for “Range Comp 
son” explaining Majestic ranges fully. 
evnandananansacas Majestie Eile. Sas DAU.RGD 8. Latte Ma, 
mone waren Tuan anyoTwen (One many styles and sizes, with or without lega 
ft rc — 3 f = t  — 


ush with stove top have aluminum lids. 
R 5 us—there is one in eyery county of 
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SALES A DAY MEANS $200 A MONTH. 
The work fs very easy, 

permanent, fascinating. It meanss 
business of your own 
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on Free Trial 


PW ss Sells because it 
H PEERLE delights women. 
Tested by multiplied THOUSANDS. Indis- 
pensible in every home. Lowest possible 
price. A postal card ty‘~gs you $35 to $60 
week proposition with protected territory. 
Utility Manufacturing Co., 
= Riverside - - - - lowa 
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porch, or to spread in front of the stove 
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HOW I MANAGE 
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IKE most farm women. I have never 
had a great deal to spend for clothes. 
As my three girls grew past the ging- 

ham apron age I found that by the time I 
had supplied their needs and as many of 
their wants as seemed prudent the fund had 
dwindled until my own apparel became a 
problem somewhat difficult of solution. I 
was not like seme women, whose self- 
sacrificing spirit may be admirable but 
whose real good sense is questionable, in 
that I could not think I had done my whole 
duty by my family by seeing them well 
clothed while I went shabby. It was for 
their sakes as well as my own that I felt 
I must keep myself as presentable as pos- 
sible. And I have always felt that to be 
appropriately and tastefully dressed makes 
all the difference in the world with one’s 
outlook upon life, and greatly lessens the 
chances for growing pessimistic. 

So I have spent more time than many 
eople would think necessary for a plain 
form woman in studying the problem of 
clothes. I feel that it has paid me, too, in 
more ways thanone. I know I look better 
and feel better than I would if I had let 
myself grow careless, and it does not cost 
me as much as it would to buy haphazard. 

I make most of my own clothes. Diffi- 
cult things, however, I do not attempt. It 
is poor economy to spoil a good piece of 
goods by a bad fit. Jackets and other 
articles demanding smooth work I leave to 
the best dressmaker I can find, even if her 
price does seem high. When I can find 
something to suit me I get things ready 
made. 

For underwear I never buy anything 
but the best materials. None of these 
need be cast aside until they are worn out. 
But for outer »08e3 I am governed by 
the season apd other considerations. For 
instance, I rarely put much into a light 
summer dress, ‘There are so many inex- 
pensive things that are pretty and suitable 
that I seldom find it necessary to go above 

2 for a dress that can be worn for best all 
summer. If well chosen as to pattern 
and color, this will do service as a second 
best dress the next season. 

While I never buy novelties, I always 
like to be up with the times enough to look 
well among those who do buy them. To 
this end I stick to plain colors and de- 
signs for the body of a dress, depending on 
the small accessories, such as jabots, 
girdles, collars, hand-covered buttons and 
so on, for the up-to-the-minute touches, 
These little affairs 1 copy from designs 
given in good fashion books that I know 
are used by city dressmakers. I renew 
these every spring, even at the risk of 
seeming a bit extravagant, for nothin 
so quickly marks the out-of-dateness of 
a costume as a last year’s collar or belt. 
White net, black velvet ribbon and sheer 
lawn are my stand-bys for such things, and 
with a supply of these materials on hand I 
can always give a finishing touch to even 
an old dress that makes it presentable any- 
where. 

For winter dresses I buy a good quality 


of materials. Cheap goods soon show 
wear, and a country woman, who has to 
climb in and out of a buggy every time she 


goes anywhere, and who runs the risk of 
an occasional wetting and more frequent 


mud-spatters and dust finds poor materials 
very unsatisfactory. I like a good weave 
of rough goods better than the smooth 


tuffs as they do not wrinkle so badly and 
tand cleaning better without growing 
shiny. I almost never buy black or dark 
blue although [ wear those colors a great 
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deal. I long ago learned the possibilities 
of the package dye, and after my pretty 
greys, tans, or other light colors have lost 
their freshness, I turn them into substan- 
tial navy, dark brown or black dresses 
that come out of the making-over process 
with some new trimmings just as good as 
if they had been bought that way. 
In the matter of hats I have very little 
trouble, no matter what the styles are. I 
ng OG8 found out the shape that suits 
me t, and I have yet to see a season, 
whatever its vagaries, when some change 
in trimming would not give me an attrac- 
tive hat at little cost just as long as the 
foundation remained good. So I get good 
straws or velvets, according to the season, 
paying enough to insure a quality that will 
stand wear, and by a change in —2 
can use them until they are worn out. 
course to do this successfully I have to be 
very careful to avoid extremes or seaso 
peculiarities. 
Gloves and shoes I get of good quality, 
ag the latter, and very rarely at 
es, no matter how attractive they 
sound, Shoe sales are usually held for the 
disposal of old stock, and the leather 
inashoe that has been held on a shelf for 
any great length of time cracks easily. 
It is far better to pay a better price and 
get hew leather. For that reason I look 
carefully to the style of the shoe I buy. 
New styles are sure to be new 
aside from the satisfaction of wearing an 
up-to-date article, insures better 
wearing qualities. It is much the same 
way with kid gloves, but in buying fabric 
gloves, as I usually do, the objection does 
not hold and a sale may be safely used as a 
means of economy. 

Finally, I take good care of my clot 
and that is more than half the battle. 
keep a good cleaning compound in the 
house, and no t is put away after 
wearing until it is thoroughly cleaned, 
brushed and pulled into its correct shape. 
I find hangers for skirtsindespensable, but 
consider a roomy box with trays and dust- 
tight lid preferable for most other gar- 
ments. One result ef this carefulness is 
that I can ready to go almost any- 
where quickly and with little trouble, and 
every busy woman knows what a blessing 
that is. 

It is a great mistake to think that a 
genuine concern about clothes betokens 
shallowness of mind. We try to keep 
ourselves at our best in every other way— 
why not in the matter of personal ap- 
pearance? To me it seems a duty, just as 
much as cleanliness, health, or anything 
else that makes us of more use in the 
world.—Katharine Atherton Grimes. 


SLIGHT-OF-HAND IN ‘SEWING 
A Description of the Invisible Stitch 

In the October issue we will show the 
girls, and women folks the most wonderful 
sewing stitch ever described. It is astitch 
which will enable one to mend a tear or put 
on a patch from the outside of the goods 
with any color thread, and the tl not 
show. Can you do that? Can any dress- 
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THE DUTCH OVEN 


The marvelous old dutch oven 
modernized—the wonderful 
baking and roasting it did re- 
discovered—The secret all 


range manufacturers have lost, found in the 
fect Imperial, with its stone-oven bottom flue. 
THE STONE-OVEN-FLUE 
Syaet. stone | - o—— 
sorb heat ana hold it like 
iike the 





ever invented—carries 
himney. 20,000 testimonial let every state 
the unioa, The Imperial is yg SH ry 
iozen Wa. . ped 

wate ‘order is Toceived—freight paid. 

beautifully illustrated big free catalog, for whole- 
sale factory prices ee ica tangesand heaters. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO., 196 Detroit St., Cleveland, 0. 
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maker you know do that? 


We will fully describe this wonderful 


describes the new and easy way. Be up- 
to~<late and learn the newest thing in 
sewing, a stitch that will be of use every 








day. 


stitch in the October issue. Be sure and 
| 


read it. 
For thousands of vears women have 
done mending in the hard way. A man 
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RECIPES 


Roast Pork and Apples—Wipe pork, 


sprinkle with salt and pepper, place on a@ 
rack in a dripping pan and dredge meat 
and bottom of the pan with flour. Bake 
in a moderate oven 3 or 4 hours, basting 
every 15 minutes with fat in the pan. 
Core 6 nice apples of uniform size; p!ace 
in the bottom of the pan the last 30 min-| 
utes, basting with the fat in the pan.' 
Pare 6 medium, uniform sized potatoes 
and place around roast the last 45 minutes 
basting same as apples. 

Sweet Tomato Pickles—Thirteen good 
sized green tomatoes chipped and drained 
ver night, - pickled limes, boiled until 
tender and ped, 2 ounces of candied 
ginger, howe ig 3 pounds brown 

14 cup vinegar. Boil all together vantil 
clear and tender. 

Pickled Watermelon Rind—Cut rind in 
small pieces, peel and remove all the red 
part, let it stand in cold water to cover 
several hours. Boil in water until clear. 
Now dip out and drain well. Boil together 
1 quart vinegar, 2 pounds sugar, }4 ounce 
each of cloves and cinnamon bark. For 
three days in succession pour this mixture, 
poiling hot over an amount of rind that 
weighed ten pounds before boiling.—C. B. 

Beet Le) ok = each of raw _ 
nage a il ts cho 
1 cup sugar, 1 io ante erated re radi oa 
little ustard, and vinegar 
cover. Not a 

Mustard Pickles—One quart each of 
‘ucumbers, onions and cauliflower, cut in 
dice before measuring, and one head of 
celery. Sprinkle a cup of salt over all, let 
stand over night, drain, rinse well with hot 
water and put into the oe pom Cometne 
after it is Sostnghiy heated onl 
thicken a little. Dressing: 1 cu 
sugar, 1 cup flour, 144 cups sonata 
(scant) and 1 tablespoon each of black 
pepper, salt and tumeric. Mix and put 
through a flour sifter, then add 18 small 
red peppers. Stir in enough cold water to 
make a smooth paste. Have ready 3 
jus “er hot vinegar to } eae add the mix- 
ture, constan Cook till the 
enliat is of the Seaired thickness, gener- 
ally about fifteen minutes. 

C — Salad—Make a dressing of 3 
‘ggs, 2 tablespoons each of sugar and 
melted yp cene Bod 2 level Rice gowg each of 
salt and mustard 4 cup vinegar. 
Boil until thick, then anid a cup of cream 
very slowly when cold. Pour over three 
~ups of chopped cabbage.—E. H. 8. 

A pfelstrudel—Put 1 egg and a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut into a baking 
bowl and set it in a dish of hot water on 
the table; beat hard for five minutes. 
Then work intoit 44 pound of flour and a 
level teaspoonful of salt, and mix well. 
Cover with a warm plate and let it stand 
an hour. Spread a white table cloth on 
the table, sift a little flour on it and pull 
your dough out as thin as you can on the 
cloth, without tearing the dough. Sprinkle 
with ‘apple, currants, small pieces of but- 
ter, and cinnamon; roll up like jelly cake 
and bake. ‘The bowl should be taken out 
f the hot water after the egg and butter 
have been beaten.—Mrs. M. 


THOSE OLD STOCKINGS 

Several old stocking legs sewn together 
make the softest, finest kind of mop. 
Dampened with kerosene, they make an 

excellent dust mop. 

An exceedingly handy cloth for brush- 
ing off the kitchen stove is quickly made 
from two old stocking legs. Fold one to 
about the size of the hand; fold the second 
end to end with the pad between and catch 
in place with thread, leaving the top fold 
free. To use, slip the hand into the free 
fold, and the thick pad protects the hand 
from the heat of the stove. 

Stocking legs are good for many kinds 

f cleaning because they are soft, leave no 
lint, and may be wrung dry with greatest 
ease. If there is much cle none to be done, 

| these things help.—A. M. A. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Our Big Dollar -Saving 
Fall Style Book 


With Beautiful Color Illustrations a 





Send a Postal NOW! 
PHILIPSBORN hascut 
and slashed prices on 
wearing ap -_ for 
Fall! 

card—AT Ol CE-—- 
for Big, Beautiful, Dol- 
lar-Saving St le and 
Shopping Guide, FREE! Get these sensational Bargain 
Offers before you buy anything new. A postal card 
will save you many dollars if you write quickly. 


226 Pages of Startling Offers 


Tis wonderful color-illustrated Btyle Be Bookcutsthe 
in Ladies’ and ba Coats, Furs, Fur 

‘Sanpten, Bulte, Hats, Dresses, Waiste, 

Dresses, Pe Petticoats, Girls’ and Children’s Coats, 

Shoes, Youth’s clothing and thousands of other 
































Another Sensation! 
—NEW BARGAIN ANNEX 


— something absolutely new in Mail Order Merchandis- 

Bargain Annex, offering double value for every 
ponay—ell on our usual “Money-Back” plan. Note these 
smazing offers: 


A “‘Klosfit” Petticoat for $3.97 


ogo Linen Waist for. ‘Fre Septic Fatvet Shoes..... 1.75 
1 


*s,37c A Ladies’ Street «98 
‘ere At All Apron 4, "37e A $10 Go-Cart for.. . 5.98 
SOP BOP... cael 23c And about 100 other surprise bargains 


“Money-Back” Guarantee 


Every garment bears a Money-Back Guarantee Tag. 
not suited simply send it back at our expense and we 
will refurd every penny instantly. 


We prepay postage or expressage anywhere 
Send a Postal 


| $15 Value for $7.50 

XA161 Russian Tunic Taf- m our Big, Beautiful, 

feta SUK Dress. Colors: page, Color-Illustrat- 
Black, Navy or Green. Sizes: ed Style Book. PHILIPS- 

Bust 32-44. skirt Length:30-41,| BORN is the largest spe- 

3-Inch hem. Price prepaid 87.50 cialty house in the 


world. Established 
!© JR) \ IN| 24 years. Refer- 
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How to Order Patterns W's, °F "2° 


number and size of each pattern you want. Enclose 
Gress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful F: 


on embroidery. 








us Know the correct 


Sené Se for winter tasnic« 


Fashion Book § 


Also Embroidery_for E 
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6805—Ladies’ Waist. 

This design gives us a charming and simple 
blouse, made with body and sleeves in one and 
with some fullness under the arm. The neck is 
open and is trimmed with a flare collar rolled back 
~ Lo sides and the sleeves are of three quarter 
ength. 

The pattern No. 6805, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium gise erg 15% 
yards of 36-inch material and 4 yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. Price of pattern 10 
6821—Ladies’ House Dress. 

There is always room for a new model in the 
house dress class. This one has the blouse out with 
front and back in one .» with drop shoulder 
and plain, short sleeves. It has an open neck and 
a center front closing. The skirt is cut in three 
gores. 

The —y- No. 6821, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 314 
yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents 
6815—Boys’ Rompers. 

Such rompers as these actually form a suit. 
The front is cut in one with the drawers, but there 
is a division across th 


years. Medium sise 
material and 4% 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
Boys’ Blouse. 
This plain blouse is the leading favorite for boys. 
The fronts are plain, with the regulation box 
plait for the closing. The back is also plain with 








Sept., 1914 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMEN 


Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent free fo. 
Premium Offer securing a 2-year new or renewal subscription to Suo- 


goats Pesaies at 35 cents; or any three 10-cent or two 15-cent patterns for 
year at 50 cents. 


Woman Her Own Dressmaker 
time a pattern is ordered 
and eight lessons 
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The pattern, No. 1, j 
years. 
material. Price 
6418—Ladies’ Skirt. 


&@ separate coat or as part 
this model. It is a two-gore skirt, with raised 
waistline, plain in front and slightly gathered 
across the center of the back. E 

The pattern, No. 6418, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. Medium size requires 24 
yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 
cents. 
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; ¥ 99 i Please remember, the National Cloak 
If you want the biggest, hand- “NATIONAL” Money Saving aan coe cna ve go 
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somest ‘“NaTIonav’’ Style Book, Bargains: sriginand Oak pln of od ing’ the os 
filled with the very latest Fall and newest styles direct from New York City, 
Winter fashions at real bargain as soon as tony come out, at bargain 
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, oe then tear out the coupon in paid all over the country. And this house 
the lower right-hand corner of this D elill the fetamnect fadhien anit temple 
space, fill it in and mail it at once. 


house in America today. 
Your new “‘Nationac”’ Fall Style Book Countless women—probably your best 
shows all the yee | new styles. It 


dressed friends — wear the newest styles 
will be to you a of interest and and save money on every purchase through 
pleasure and saving. No other Style Book 
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offers you such a carefully a, — this coupon today. 

a closely studied assortment of everything . won cee a 
desirable in Fall and Winter apparel "Fill This . Coupo in a 
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And no other Style Book offers you 1 ; 
euch big basgaine. Send It Right ¢ 
“ The “NATIONAL” Policy ; * pale y os Ronee Se ‘a an 
posta s ease me, Free, che 
‘ a. pd our goods. Ay parts of | “NATIONAL” MoneySaving Fall Style Book. 
6 the world. Ry : 
garment is PoeT TTT CI eee 
‘ TONAL” Guarantee, which says brew palbledastinneetacontal 
) return an 
act satis —~4 to you and ss * Address = 
your money pay ‘ 
d age or express charges both : 
8 
t 
#© and 44 inehes bust measure. Medium size re-( the only trimming effect. A corresponding tab ter a hanging plant, place a small 
3% of ee material for the leas fain je uned en & sleeves a end Le Dard pened the center of The basket, leaving 
-m contrasti t pears t, 
f the short 1 is used it requires 214 yards of | but there to on underterned plait, at each seam | the cup part above the soil but hidden by 
material. Price of pattern 10 cents. and the closing is at the side of the front gore. the foliage. Fill this every day. The 
: “‘Ratas aa high waistline skirte which | youn’ "Medium vec tovdines D8 vands of 2tivcs | water will soak in gradually and not run 
ne uires yards “inc 
d depend for their effect upon the long folds of the | material. Price of pattern 10 cents. p wong spoiling whatever may be be- 
d oT material and therefore cannot be made | 4830—Ladies’ Apron. neath. 
the normal waist. The skirt isin three pieces at in genre 'o Fu the thins fee around 
en} Goma at tholeht side of the front. aay te tn kita an cover te entire dregs. tm ut Se ie 4 . 
mengure Ry Lm the ‘back. Line pane Rg ltyt ine mn st! This isn’t original, but I found it wort 
ohes waist . M uires Linen, ham or chamb: be isn @ 
yards of 36-inch material. poy yy = make thie apron, x ~ i ied ii copying ? —— er. ” “You are —_ 
— pattern, No. 4 cut in sizes 32, sponsible for the disposition you were born 
6426—Child’s Dress. and 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
mT little frock is quite plain, the or-| 3 yards of 3 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 | With, but you are responsib for the dis- 
tab at the upper edge of the closing being | cents. position you die with. 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 














N cooking rice be sure to use at least 
if six times as much water as rice, 80 

eachgrain will cook separately and not 
be soggy. Drain the cooked rice in a co- 
lander and use the water in bread sponge 
or to slightly thicken soups. 

Ever notice how cheerfully a sinner 
continues on his downward way after en- 
countering a long-faced saint? 

Food that one wants to keep warm will 
dry and become unpalatable on a plate in 
the oven, but will keep hot and fresh in a 
covered bowl set in hot water. 

A heavy heart is the biggest load one 
can carry. We must try not to take on 
that burden nor help put it on anyone else. 

One-third apple juice with two-thirds 
wild grape will make excellent “tame 
grape” jelly. 

No woman is greater than her determi- 
nation, but sometimes determination needs 
to be generously tempered with common 
sense. 

At the ten cent store get a curry comb 
to remove the scales from fish. It will 
save a lot of time and annoyance. 

Success, like charity, begins at home. 
Moreover, although it may be a different 
brand, it can grow just as well between 
farm house walls as in a more worldly en- 
vironment. 

If half a teaspoon of baking powder is 
added to the milk used for the mashed po- 
tatoes they will be more fluffy. 

It isn’t that there are not opportunities; 
the trouble is that our eyes are shut to their 
beckoning and our ears stopped to their 
knocking. 

In doing the fall sewing place the tissue 
yaper patterns on the cloth then pass a 
pot iron over them. They will cling, doing 
away with the use of the pins that tear. 

It is not often that responsibilities are 
handicaps. They are usually the incen- 
tives that spur one on to their best efforts 
in thoughts and acts. 

Clean leather or “‘near-leather” with 
milk. Give the rusty handbag a new lease 
of life this way. 

Dish washing should be made a true 
science. It is just as easy to wash dishes 
sanitarily as carelessly. Hot water is a 
germicide; use it freely for rinsing. 

If we can manage to live pretty nearly 
right there won’t be much fear when it 
comes to dying. They are doubly robbed 
who let fear of death rob life of joy. 

Here is an easy, economical way to seal 
jelly glasses. Put a few shavings of paraf- 
fin in the bottom of each glass. Pour in 
the hot jelly and asit coolsthemelted paraf- 
fin will rise to the top, forcing out all air 
and effectually sealing the glasses. 

Before putting the screens away for win- 
ter wash them thoroughly with the hose 
or spray pump, then brush over with raw 
linseed oil, after they are dry, to prevent 
rusting. 

Did it ever occur to you that much of 
what is called sympathy is only a selfish 
sensitiveness to pain? Anyone can weep 
at another’s sorrow, but not everyone can 
whole-heartedly smile at another's joy 
and success. 





When grinding bread crumbs do the 
work neatly by ae 4 _— jar or 
small sack over the mouth of the grinder so 
that crumbs will not fly about the table 
or room. 

Always heat the plates on which 
serve hot breads or hot pastry of any kind. 
The most delicious rolls, cakes or pies will 
ee ey 5 ye oh Gees ee 

t. 

Doing, not dreaming, is the keyword. 
es = — iy earth a@ pound ¢ 
theory, if it has a good system back 
it, it worth two pounds. 

Have two or three small rugs in the kit- 
chen; they make standing easier. Try 
st anding on the bare floor a few minutes 
and then on a rug and you will see the 
difference and want one in front of the 
work table, another in front of the range, 
and a third in front of thesinkif that comes 
in for very general use. On ironing da 
pile them up in front of the ironing i 

It is often hard for the children—and 

ou—to put on their rubbers. Use shoe- 
orn save bruised fingers. 

peo wn with weedy same, such 
as chrysant ums, are cut for bouquets 
the stems should be bruised a little so that 
they will take up water more readily and 
remain fresh longer. 

If your asbestos mats are soiled, lay 
them on a glowing fire. They will come out 
white, all the dirt burned off.—Mrs. F. A. 
Nisewanger. 


AUNTY HOPEFUL ON GRIEVANCES 
=  “Itkind of gets my dander up,” 
remarked Aunty Hopeful as she 
threaded her darning needle, 
“when I see how some folks is 
Bue always carryin’ a chip on their 
shoulder. They’re so mighty skillful in 
balancin’ it that they never fail to make 
you take notice of the grievance they’re 
nursin’. If some folks would work as hard 
in a good cause as they do to remind you 
that they’re treasurin’ some fancied wrong 
that other folks don’t know nothin’ about, 
they’d receive a more touchin’ obituary 
in the papers when the proper time comes. 
Somehow, grievances is a source of con- 
siderable satisfaction to some people. If 
they could they’d have ’em framed and 
hung over the sofy in the parlor right side 
their big weddin’ certificate with its cooin’ 
doves and its forget-me-nots. But seein’ 
this is kind of unhandy they just keep ’em 
around where folks is likely to bump into 
’em ev time they happen in. Now 
there’s ‘Ma’ Harriman! came in here 
the other day and said she guessed the 
preacher’s wife must be mad at her seein’ 
she didn’t hang her washin’ on ‘Ma’s’ side 
of the yard any more. Seems they used to 
always visit over the back fence whenever 
either of ’em was hangin’ out their clothes. 
Aint that just about as much sense as 
some folks has got? It’s too bad people 
with such lively imaginations can’t put 
’em to practical use. ‘Ma’ Harriman could 
’ve beat Edison in makin’ inventions if 
she’d had her thoughts workin’ on such 
things all her life instead of imaginin’ that 
her neighbors is settin’ up nights tryin’ to 
think of new ways to make her trouble. 
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Most folks is just about as y or as 
miserable as they'll allow th es to be. 
It aint no use in imaginin’ the world is 
against you. Sometime the world is sure 
to find out how you're thinkin’ and take 
you up onit. I always try to believe every 
one intentions toward me. If it 
looks as though they hadn't I try to believe 
there’s somethin’ the matter with my own 
eye sight. Most little annoyances hasn’t 
vitality enough to survive very long unless 
we coddle "em. Then they're likely to 
grow into such monstrosities that the 
ay fit place for ’em is in a menagerie 

ith other strange things no one ever seen 


/ or heard of before.””—Orin Crooker 


CART FOR THE HOUSE YARD 
A eart with two high wheels and 
an ample such as is used for delivery 
agape stores, can be bought for about 
, or can often be contrived from ma- 
terials found round the shop and barn. 
We find such a cart useful in a multitude 


you of ways. On wash day it is drawn close to 


door near which the washing is done, 
the basket of wet clothes is drawn 
across the floor into it. It can then be 
clothes yard with the great- 
est ease, and from it the clothes may be 
hung without the constant stooping that is 
so tiresome when the basket is on the 
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Most of the morning meal for the hens is 
house, and this is all car- 
house at once and with 
ease, by means of our cart. 

It is the handiest thing imaginable to 
sehen pak tor eguitsing tha yin’ fale in 

or the win in 

the orchard for the hens and the stock. 

By meat of the cart, the women of the 
househo eee eee 
ways, when the ing of the same 
woul! be impossible.—A. M. A. 
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BRAINS VS. MUSCLE 

Considerable sympathy comes my way 
because I am a farmer’s wife, It is taken 
for granted that I am an over burdened, 
unhappy woman. 

The fact is, I am neither, and I have 
tried living both in town and in the coun- 
try. “We you have an ‘easy’ way of 
doing things,” they say, when I declare 
I am not over worked. 

There is no secret about the“ easiness”’ of 
my ways. Once in my youthful days I 
went to the store three times in succession 
because I each time forgot part of my 
errand. As I passed a neighbor on my 
third trip, he said, with a twinkle in his 
shrewd old eyes, ‘Well, daughter, what we 
lack in our head we must make up with 
our heels!” 

Someway, I’ve never been able to forget 
that. I noticed, too, that muscles seem to 
grow weary and worn out with constant 
use, but the mind grows more alert and 
capable as it is exercised. That is how 
I came to resolve to let my brains save my 
muscles wherever I could. 

When I go down cellar I carry a market 
basket bring whatever is going to be 
needed for the next meal. theene hone 
strong shelf in the cool cellarway that saves 
countless oa up and down the steps, as 
food may be kept here from one meal to the 
next. 


I have two or three light, cheap tin 
pails holding five or six quarts each in 
which I — water for dishwashing, clean- 
ing, or to fill the kettles, instead of rushing 
about with it by the dipperful in the 
thoughtless way of some housekeepers. I 
have provided places near the back door 
for our everyday outer garments, and near 
the front door for out ‘better’ ones. Things 
that are uesd oftenest are given the most 
es yy lace in ee and = 

t is y surprising many 
ways of doing things will occur'to one if 
they really use their brains, and it is grati- 
fying to see how interesting even a dull, 
everyday task may become.—A. M. A. 
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How to Make Your 
Money Buy More 





How to Bring New York to 
Your Door 





By Mrs, Elizabeth Davis Brown 


A woman in P———-, 
New Jersey, saw just the 
dress she wanted at her 
retail store for $23.50. 
At a neighbor's, she saw 
the Charlies William 
Stores Fashion Book 
From it, she got exactly 
the same dress for $15.85. 
With the $7.65 saved, 
she got a hat for $4.50 
and a pair of shoes for $3. 


Thus,,vith the same 
Q@mount she got dress, 
hat and shoes for what 
she would have had to 
pay the retail dealer for 

PENNEYLVANIA BTATION the dress alone. 
OVERT00,000 PEOPLE VISIT NEW City women used to 
Vora veny DAY To sHor ano have all the advantage 
7O S68 THE SIGHTS OF THE Crry Over women living in 

smaller towns or in the 
country. At the Clearance Sales, at the end of each 





* season, they could get articles of all kinds at big 


reductions. At these sales, the stores were 80 
crowded you almost had to fight your way in, 

U it were possible to sell at such prices at the 
end of the season, why couldn't it be done at the 
beginning, when the styles were new and women 
wanted them most? 

This is just what the Charles William Stores do. 
Women everywhere can now get New York styles 
mow, when they want them, and at great savings. 


At last the variety you want 


Under one roof, all the Charles William Stores 
are grouped together. The Charles William Dress 
Store, Waist Store, Millinery Store, The Charles 
William Children’s Outfitting Store, The Charlies 
William Shoe Store, etc. Together they carry com- 
picte lines of a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
different articles. 

In one store alone, they carry a stock that would 
take six continuous city blocks of stores to display. 

You can imagine what a variety this gives you 
ée sciect from, 


Two profits done away with— 
you get the saving 

All of this merchandise they buy direct from 
factories and sell to you at less than the retail store 
gcys for ite merchandise. 

The thousands of factories know that when they 
have fine new merchandise they can sell to the 
Charlee William Stores in vast quantitics for cash. 
This iswhy they 
are tp to 
ecll at prices 
mech lower 
than they regue 
larly sell te 
wholesalers, 
who in ture 
most add their 
profit and ex 
pense to sell t 
the retail stores, 
And the retail- 
ers must add 
their profits and + peel cen 
ex to sell 880,000 PEOPLE oe Me BROCE 
to you. 

For example—a large mill had a fine dress fabric 
which they sold Se ra, ae Oe it to 
wholesaless regularly for 67>¢c, which was retailed 
at $1.00 a yard. This fabric in large quantities they 
offered the Charles William Stores at a price which 
enabied them to list it in their Fashion Book for 57c 
syard. This ie why women secing dress for 
which they regularly pay $1.00, offe in the 
Charles Williams Stores Fashion Book for 57c, can't 
believe they are the same quality until they see the 
silh itself! Then they realize what they save by 
buying from the Charles William Stores. 

The most progressive merchants come to New 
Yerk from every State in the Union to buy the mer- 
thandise they sell to you. 

And that's where the story comes in, 

The biggest, most progressive buyers come twice 
® year. But the vast majority must wait till the 
whoicsalers send their traveling men to them, 

The Charles Wiliiam Stores, located right in 
New York, are there all the time at the Nation's 
Gateway of Trade. 

They knew styles. They know hundreds of 
éesigners and manufacturers. Being on the ground, 
(Sey work out with these maoufacturers special styles 
made expressly for the Charies William Stores, 


Promptly delivered at your door 


On whatever you intend to buy, for yourself, bus- 
wade got, brother, the boys or girls, of little folks, you 
find realy unusual savings, aad everything wiil 











SUCCESSFUL FARMI 


All Sil Crepe 

de Chine Waist $1,% 

te white, in, the nese 
simple 
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Wonderful values direct 
from New York to you 


GELECT any of these articles you want. Write for them. Compare them 
both in style and material with what you have been able to get before, and 
judge for yourself. It is impossible to realize, without seeing them, how 
much you can get for your money, how much better showing you can make. 


We deliver free and if they aren’t just what you want, return them and we will 
refund your money in full and pay the charges for sending them back to us. 


Beforeyou buyclothes 
of any kind send for 
“New York Styles,” 
our FREE 370-page 
Fashion Book, and see 
what big savings you 
make on everything 





























Gloves 590 
Gloves Cc 
Fine quality Suede (undressed 
kid); soft, velvety; seams 
stitched in silk; wear well. A 
98c value, never before 
sold for 50c. Unlined or warmly 
lined with fleeced fancy cloth. 










designed for the Charles 

William customers is of lustrous Satin. The 
gracefully draped waist, soft girdle and ex- 
tremely modish pleated tunic ze 
th for walking. 


Ne. 242341025 Prepaid, $5.98 aasdrces 














974 Stores Bidg., 115 East 23d St., New York 





be delivered free to your door, If for any reason you 
shouldn't like them, the Charles William Stores want 
you to return them, and your money will be refunded 
in full, together with any express or parcel post 
charges you pay. 

Send for whatever style you want; tryit on; let 
your family see you in it; if you aren't perfectly sat- 
ished return it at the expense of the Charles William 
Stores, for pleased customers is what the business is 
founded on. 

it is the unsolicited testimony like that of the 






This book illustrates thousands of special styles made ex- 
clustvely for the Charles William Stores at savings which- 
seem too great to be possible, A wonderful variety! No 
matter what style book you get, don’t miss seeing this one. 
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. Free—370-Page Book of New York Styles 1 
1 7 THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, ! 
974 Stores Bidg., 115 E. 23d &., | 
! New York. 
i Without obligating me in any way, | 
please send me a copy of your big 370- 
| page FREE fashion book called “New | 
: York Styles."’ 
i TE a ee ee ae | 
No. and Street deltas j 
! or R.D. Route. City State. J 
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UR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 
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By EMMA CASE MOULTON 
ee 


H, Aunt Kittie, what do you think! I’m too excited for words. 
The moving picture man is going to make a reel of our basket 
ball game with Coe tomorrow night,” and Madge Hildreth 
tossed her trigonometry on the Library table, her cap and 
sweater on the a and — her excited beautiful 
s self on a cushion in front of the grate by the side of Aunt 
. Kittie’s chair. “I'll just die if we lose that:game. It will be 
just my luck to make some fool play. I’ll bet I'll look awk- 
ward as a wooden man. Well there will be one good = 
about it, everybody will have to play on the square.” “Hol 
on a minute, Madge dear, you take my breath away. What is 
there so thrilling about having your picture taken?” “Wh 
Aunt Kittie, just think we will play that game over and over again ievediestle 
of times, before all kinds of people. If I fail to make a basket when I ought 
to, I’ll have to fail to make it over and over again every time that reel is run. 
Why maybe I'll keep on making that blunder after the real me is dead and 
buried. It just paralizes me to think of it.”4 

“But my dear, you have been making ‘movies’ ever since you have been 
in college and you didn’t seem wholly paralized as you burst in here a 
minute ago.”’ 

‘Now, you dear, blessed old philosopher, you’re going to preach. I feel 
it in the atmosphere. Wait till f 
she remarked a minute later as she pulled her cushion closer and laid Aunt 
Kit’s crutches gently aside. _“‘Now this is all cozy and comfy. Tell me how 
I became a movie artist.” 

“Well, you see, dear, your Aunt Kit sort of has movies on the brain. 
You know I haven’t had much to do since I was hurt but sit here and look 
at moving pictures, and just before you came in I was thinking what a 
Blessed storehouse I had of them, and some of the clearest most beautiful 
and most enduring of them I made in college days only, of course, we called 
them memories instead of ‘movies.’ Just a slight difference in spelling is 
all, and the sensitive plate is carried in the heart and the lens is in the eye 
and the reel is a little longer. And then, too, you can burn up a celulloid 
film, my dear, but the impressions on a human heart endure as long as it 
continues to throb. I think those pictures made in college days stand out 
most clearly because the heart film is most sensitive then. And oh, how 
unexpectedly they will reel themselves out before you. You will see them 
in the summer clouds as they float over you in vacation days. They will 
flash from the coals of your grate fire on winter evenings and clearest of all 
they will come to you when alone in the still watches of night.” 

“Tt is a serious thing when you stop to think about it, that every folly 
caught on the recording film means a flush of shame every time it repeats 
itself in memory through the years; every serious blunder made will cause 
not one heart ache but an endless chain of them. If we could only realize 
the presence of that recording film as you girls will realize it tomorrow 
night, we might be sure to always play on the square.” 

“But then, Madge, it is an inspiring thought too, that every beautiful 
experience whether it be a helpful friendshi », a thrilling ride, a glorious sun- 
set, or a brave deed is likewise caught and held, a treasured possession to 
be enjoyed over and over in all the years. Aren’t we happy to know that 
we can keep these heart films sensitive to all beauty and that we can at 
will shut out the low and course and ugly?” el 

“There is another thing about these heart movies. They reel themselves 
out in the most unexpected way whether we want them to or not. When at 
any time through all the years any one of these six hundred students in 
Blackmore College shall hear the name of Madge Hildreth away will go 
the college reel and Madge Hildreth will flash on the screen, not the Madge 
posed before the camera for the college annual but Madge on the tennis 
court, in the society hall, skating on Zoo Lake, strolling in the moonlight, 
or presiding at class elections.”’ 

“But there, dear, I have talked long enough. Moving pictures ought 
to have a musical accompaniment and you haven't played for me today.” 

Madge sat in thoughtful silence for a minute and then said, “‘You’re the 
dearest Aunt a girl ever had.”” With that she jumped up, gave her a hug, 
turned on the lights and went to the piano. 


























put another chunk on the fire.”’ . “There,” 
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INITIALING LINENS [and so forth may be obtained from any 
Imost all linens are marked with the | Pattern agency. 
ial of the surname, although a great On table cloths and napkins the initial 


ting of|is usually placed in the lower left 


nes 2&2 monogran COnNSISLINE 


ther all three or the first and last iuitial| corner with the base of the intitial run- 
ised. Patterns for the various styles | ning across the corner. Quite frequently 
one_sees linens marked with the initial 
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OUR 


Fall Fashion Catalog 
Is Now Ready 
We Have a FREE Copy for YOU! 








All 
the 





New 
are 
Shown 
this 











; Free 
Write for Book. 
Catalogue No. 64V 

Save money on your Fall Clothing b 
sending for our new Free Fashion ‘Catae 
logue. See for yourself what fashionable 
New York women are wearing. This 
beautiful Book is yours FREE for the 
asking. 


We Pay All Mail or Express 
Charges on Anything You 
Buy From Us. 


1V20 Smart Tailored 
Suit, made of All-wool 
novelty Crepe Cheviot 
Eponge. ‘oat is in 
cutaway style, sloping 
to the back where the 
length is 34 inches. 
Lapels and ‘collar of self 
material with additional 
removable overcollar in- 
laid with Roman stri 
velvet. Sleeves are fin- 
ished with cuffs of 
Roman stri; velvet 
to match. Coat fast- 
ens with ornamental 
buttons and hastwo 
pockets. Lined 
with aranteed 
satin. Skirt is one 
of the new Russian 
tunic models, the 
tunic extending al- 






















6V18 
Hat 
$3.98 





skirt length; also to fit 
Misses and Small 
Women 32 to 38 bust, 
37 to 40 skirt le 

Colors; navy blue, 
brown, black or Rus- 
sian green. Special ad- 
vance sale price. All 
Mail or Express Ci 


.» 

6V18 Stylish Dress 
Hat, hand-made, of 
good quality Velvet. 
Has sloping crown, 
higher at left side, and 
close-fitting mushroom 
brim turned up at 
side, and held in 
place by a large triple bew 
of satin ribbon. Plated 
satin ribbon encircles the 
crown, finished with ribbon 


1V20 


loops and at left side is a Suit 
towering Ostrich fancy in $10 98 
triple plume effect. Colors: all ° 


black, black with green fancy, and the new 

French blue with blue fancy, or brown with 

brown fancy a most becoming and stylish hat 

Special Price, All Mail or Express $3-98 

Charges Paid by Us........cecsessess 

WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU 
OR REFUND YOUR MONEY 


BELLASHEssa. © 


NEW YORK CITY. N'Y 
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Long Stitch Cat Stitch Chain Stitch 


running straight with the hem. Especially 
is this true with towels on which initials 
are placed several inches above the hem 
exactly in the middle. 

Before embroidering, the initial is pad- 
ded quite heavily to give it a raised appear- 
ance. This is accomplished by filling in 
the outline with some of the padding 
stitches such as chain stitch, long stitch. 
or eat stitch. Padding stitches are run 
lengthwise of the pattern and then the satin 
or embroidery stitch is made over and over 
across the lengthwise padding stitches. 

The chain stitch is made by placing 
single buttonhole stitches, one in front of 
the other, being sure each time to place 
the needle back in the last stitch. This 
stitch is used for filling large spaces. 
Follow the outline round and aan with 
this stitch until the space is filled. Where 
a narrow space is to be padded, one row 
of chain stitch is sufficient. - 

The plain long stitch is made by placing 
long stitches running lengthwise of the 
pattern on the right side, allowing all the 
short stitches to come on the wrong side. 
These should be put in very close together 
if a heavy padding is desired. 

The cat. stitch is made crosswise of the 
spaces to be filled, the short stitches fol- 
lowing the outline from side to side, which 
brings all the long stitches on the right side. 

Single lines in the initial are worked with 
the simple outline stitch which is made by 
bringing the needle up from the under side 
at the base of the line, taking a short stitch 
forward in the line and bringing the needle 
up where the stitch was started. Now 
take a stitch twice as long as the first one 
and bring the needle up where the last 
stitch was put down. The point of the 
needle should be toward you when pulling 
it through to finish the stitch. 

The Rey _— is made over and 
over t ing stitches es t across 
the spntelte be filled. Fasten the thread 
securely in starting, and in finishing run 
it back two or three stitches on the under 
side or under the padding stitches. It 
should be your aim to have the work look 
as neat on the under side as it does on the 
right side. The threads should be _— 
very lose together, but should not 
crowded. In rounding a curve only every 
other stitch should extend clear across the 
space, the others conning coy part way 
from the longest side. is makes the 
turn and keeps the stitches in the right 
direction. If the stitches are taken very 
close together, it will be impossible to see 
where the shorter stitches end. 

Embroidery hoops are usually used for 
work of this kind, unless it is easier for one 
to work without them. The work may be 








Outline Stitch 


Satin Stiteh 


made smoother and more beautiful by 
putting the needle down and up, instead of 
taking the whole stitch at one time. 

After the initial is finished it should be 
pressed very carefully on the wrong side 
over a heavy Turkish towel or several 
thicknesses of cloth. This will make the 
work stand out heavy on the right side. 
The iron should never be used on the right 
side of embroidery.—V. H. D. 
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PERRY-DAME 
Fall and Winter 


Fashion Catalogue 


is now ready and is 


FREE to YOU 


Just send us your name 
and address on a postal 
ecard, and this wonder- 
ful book showing 
hundreds of Money- 
Saving Bargains will 
be sent you by return 
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Perry-Dame Book of Bargains 
A 69c Apron and Cap for 36c 


M-22. Slip-on Apron and Dust Ca 
of fine quality Checked Gingham—bot 
for only 36c. The apron extends entirely 
around the back just like a dress, and 
the round neck, kimono sleeves, 
and patch pocket are neatly bound \ 
with white lawn. The cap is gathe 
and made with a turn-back band to 
match. 

_COLOR: blue and white check only, 
No size required in ordering. Equal 
value would cost you from 50c 
to 75e_ elsewhere Perry- 36c 
Dame Price. . 


> 
— 
_ 


—and we deliver free to your home 


Girl’s Serviceable Dress 98c 


'M-23 An excellent general service 
Girls’ Dress of Black and White Shep- 
herd Check. Any girl will be delighted 
with the fashionable peplum on the 
f skirt and the smart navy blue trim- 
Ming and red piping on the collar, sleeves and 
tie. Closes invisibly in back. SIZES: 6 to 14 
years. Only at Perry-Dame & Co.'s could you 
get such charming style, becomingness 
and serviceability in adress at this price. 98c 
It isworth fully $1.50.Perry-Dame Price 


—and we deliver free to your home 


Latest Style Skirt $1.98 “Sarnia” 


M-28 Ifyou only knew how stylish this handsome 
Skirt is and What splendid serv‘ze it will give you, you 
would order it right now. It is made of strong, close- 
woven Striped Crepe, cut in attractive outline in front, 
and smartly trimmed with a bias fold of selfmaterial en- 
tirely around, having the effect of the fashionable long 
Russian tunic. Itis button-trimmed in front, and closes 
i the left side. Prefect fitting girdle top. 
COLORS: black, with white stripes; or navy blue, 
with white stripes. WAIST MEASURES: 22 to 
30 inches. FRONT LENGTHS: 36 to 43 inches. 
Just send for this skirt today and see $ 98 
for yourself just why we recommend it 1- 
so strongly. Perry-Dame Price ° 


—and we deliver free to your home 


A Beautiful Dress, Only $1.98 


M-27 One! of the ‘season's newest st 
in this becoming Dress of Black ‘and White Shep- 
herd Check, with collar and cuffs of King blue 
moire, tnmmed with Roman striped silk, A white 

andie collar with vestee adds a very smart 
and stylish touch. The skirt is with 















hem. 
from this advertisement. It is a $] 
wonderful bargain, and you will be de- . 
lighted with it. Perry-Dame Price . 
—and we deliver free to your home 


Girl’s School Dress 98c 


_M-21 Here is a splendid school dress for 
tisfrom 6to l4years. It is made of Novelty 

Piaid Cotton Fabric, andisa very desirable 

tion because it won't solleasily. Itcomes witha 
een and navy blue plaid backgound, and 

vely trimmed with navy blue Pay black and 

, and three ht it buttons. 

. Invisible back closing. SIZES: 
6tol4 —. This A ad a a - ——y 9 

money-saving n. erry-Dame 














—and we deliver free to your hom ; 





The Dame Catalogue shows you how to dress better for less money. Be 
sure to for this wonderful book, but send today, please—-NOW, It shows 
you, for intance: 
Coats from $4.50 to $22.50 Fur Sets from $3.25 to $19.98 Waists from $.54 to 
Skirts foun Si 98 Vise Dresses from $1.00 to $13.50 Suits from $8.98 to $16.50 

Corsets from $ .98 to $3.00 Underwear from $ .25 to $2.98 
All the latest New York styles in Clothes for Women, Misses and Children at prices that 
will save you many dollars. 


Don’t fail to send for YOUR copy of this catalogue today 


PERRY, DAME & Co. Now vor city 


New York City, 
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HINTS ON LATE FASHIONS 


By BESS TOULOUSE 








and of the coming winter is in the 
air it is interesting to look about us 
and discover the things that are new in 
style and whose popularity will continue. 

Winter and fall are by far the hardest 
seasons for which to select clothing. The 
average woman has a number of pretty 
and inexpensive tub dresses for summer 
use but in winter, when the most expensive 
tailored garments must be worn, the wise 
woman considers very carefully her pur- 
chase. 

Suit styles for this season are not ex- 
treme. The coat is longer in front than 
in the spring or summer models. The 
back is quite long and in a large number of 
cases is in a panel form with either a 
rounded or square end. In the later fall 
and winter styles many coats of the very 
long type will be shown. These coats are 
tight at the waist and the lower part is 
quite long, very similar in appearance to 
the long straight-around tunic called the 
Russian. Many women will be glad to 
know that for the coming season a number 
of suits of the very simple tailored sort will 
be worn. Some of these coats are cut-a- 
way with a rather squared effect. Others 
are straight with the same length both 
front and back and the old type Norfolk, 
with belted coat will be shown in some 
models. ‘The separate sleeve with its 
fitted armhole will be back in vogue this 
winter. Although some of the kimono and 
raglan types will be seen, a large number of 
coats will have the fitted sleeve. 

As for one piece dresses and waists, 
both the kimone and regular shaped sleeve 
as well as the set-in sleeves will be worn. 
Patterns number 6821 and 6805 illustrate 
the popular style in kimono shaped sleeves 
while models number 6788 and 5932 carry 
out the set-in sleeve idea. 

Practically all waists and dresses show 
an opening in the throat. In the winter 
and late fall when heavy coats are worn a 
large number of women will adopt the 
fashion of the sheer, lacy set-in guimpe 
as shown in 5932. The wearing of a 
guimpe of this sort takes away the severe 
effect if the heavy coat collar is next to the 
throat. 


N° that the first whiff of autumn 


Skirts 

We are all glad to know that skirts are 
to have a little additional width in them. 
The slight flare is gaining in popularity 
and many little devices are being used at 
the edge of the skirt to lengthen the step. 
Many times pleated panels are inserted in 
the skirt to give this freedom of motion. 
Many accordion pleated skirts are being 
shown. Some of these models have the 
pleating in the skirt portion, others in the 


tunic. All women—slender and stout, 
may be glad to know that the long straight 
lines in tunics or over skirts are to con- 
tinue popular. This is a model that is be- 
coming to practically all women. Then, 
the plain skirt with no tunic and with only 


a slight flare at the bottom will find its 
admirers. Pattern number 6418 shows 
this type and also the additional feature 











of the half belted back with slight fullness 
at the waist that is returning to popularity. 
Pattern 6436 shows another popular 
model, the slightly peg topped skirt. In 
one piece dresses, skirts with straight 
simple lines are good. Practically all 
waists fasten in the front. It is marvelous 
to see the variety of co vests, chemi- 
settes and other trimmi evices for the 
neck. Some are wide and flat, some nar- 
row and rolling, but the great majority 
are of the standing variety and have a 
slight flare, produced either by means of 
stays or of starch in the material. 

‘hildren’s styles remain very simple and f 
there has been little change. No matter 
what novelties are brought out for children 
the wise mother is not tempted by any- 
thing that is not built along simple lines 
and with good material. 

Popular Colors 

Colors for street wear are much darker 
than for the last few seasons. Green in 
the darker shades will be quite popular. 
Navy blue is always good and we are to 
have a wide choice le, violet or 
amethyst. Brown wi be much 
worn and there is a new shade of blue, a 
little darker than the Alice blue, that will 
find a great number of admirers. 

As for materials, the new serge has a 
very dull finish, and gabardine is also 
shown with a very dull surface. A great 
number of satin faced suits and coats are 
being shown and novelties with a lustrous 
surface will be much liked. 

The new hats are quite small in effect, 
the sailor types with slightly rolling brim 
bens emponiay poe this high vine Owe 
or black feather breasts, hi i 
fancies, ribbon and flowers oso ae ~ 
desired trimmings. For fall and early 
winter, black hats and white hats are de- 
cidedly in the lead. White hats with a 
black crown and facing are extremely 
popular, or the arrangement of the colors 
may be exactly opposite. 

White flowers on black hats or the re- 
verse is considered excellent style. Poin- 
settias, as flower trimmings, are much 
worn. It is probable that the larger hats 
will attain some degree of popularity dur- 
ing the mid-winter season but the woman 
who buys a hat to wear throughout the 
entire fall and winter season will wisely 
purchase one of the moderate sized sailor 
type hats, 





A lie that is told with the intention of in- 
juring another person is an act that is foul 
»eyond description; a lie that is told for the 
purpose of advancing our own interests at 
the possible expense of another is one of 
the basest exhibitions of selfishness of 
which a man can be guilty; a lie told with 
an ulterior motive shows a moral as well 
as a mental weakness that makes the liar 
unworthy of respect, to say nothing of any 
religious or ethical consideration.—Gra- 
ham Hood. 


Don’t put used buttons in the button 
box till all cloth and threads are removed. 
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Latest Styles 


at Lowest Prices 
in This Catalog! 


Just write on a 
posteard, **‘Sendf 
me your Style! 
Book,”’ and it will] 
be mailed to you 
free of charge. 

128 pages brim full 
of all the newest 
fashions in Wo- 
men’s, Misses’ and 
Children’s apparel!) 

AllMailorExpress| 2 sus 


















59 YEARS OF HONEST AND 
SUCCESSFUL MERCHANDIS- 
ING is the record we have estab- 
lish Every transaction is 
verned by the rigid policy 

is institution— 
“O CUS- 







which we illustrate 
here sells for only 
$3.95 and is a sample 
of the 1008 amazin 
values to be foun 
throughout the whole 
book 


No. 707—A Beauti- 
ful All-Wool Serge 
Dress of charming 
simplicity, embody 
ing all the smart lit 
tle touches that 

Fashion demands 



























id trimming of 

str’ pe, 
the buttoned 
front style and 











navy or bottle 
green. Women’s 
sizes, 34 to 44 
bust measure; 
Misses’ sizes, 14, 
16 and 18 years 
cake beebeee $3.95 
Postage(hargesPrepaid 


Don't delay. Send for 
this Catalog at once 


MANDEL BROTHERS 
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Department H 


AGENTS: $40.00 A Week 


Stertiing new hosiery proposition—unheard 
Hosiery for men, women and children 
ranteed for one 7. Must wear t? 
months or replaced free. 
wonderful success. H. W. 
boxes in 12 hours. Mrs, Fields 109 
one street. G. W. Noble made in one 
day. Sworn proof. Sold only througbd 
nts. Not for sale in stores, A hos: 
ery proposition that beats them al! 
qd sure. A chance of « 
etime. Write quick for terms 
and samples. 


THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
8671 West St., Dayton, Ohio 


by Using Gearhart’s Family Knitter 
Knics a pair of stockings, heel and toe, in 30 mio 
utes, eel and toe proof against holes 
Doubles the wear of hosiery. Improved, wit? 
ribbing attachment. Over 100,000 
machinesin use, Investigateour Home 
Sy | proposition 
at = atalogue an! 
samples of work sent FREE. Big money 




























age CEARHART KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Box 2628, Clearfield, Pa. 





Our advertisements are guaranteed 








WHAT HAPPENED TO SNEAKUMS 
NE time when I was just a child like 
O you who listen to these stories, 
mother took me for a long visit to 
an auntie on a farm, and while the: e some- 
thing happened that I shall always remem- 
ber. Before I tell you abcut it, I want to 
ask you if you ever saw a little duckling— 
if you ever one in your hands or 
cuddled it up under your chin and felt its 
soft, silky down against your cheek? If 
not, you have missed a treat. There is 
nothing sweeter or cuter in the world than 
a baby duck, and I had one all my very 
own for a little while. His name was 
Sneakums — isn’t that a funny name? It 
had a meaning with my duckling, though, 
and I’m going to tell you about it. 

When Sneakums was hatched out he 
was the only little duck among twelve 
chicks, and his mother was a 
chicken hen. When he was old enough to 
stand alone he was so much prettier and 
aweeter than any of the chicks that I think 
the mother hen was us. At any 
she would not mother him, but peck 
him eruelly on the head, so Auntie gave 
him to me. 

My, but I was happy. I fed him for a 
day or so with damp corn but after 
that he — bugs and insects from the 
ground. is greatest delight was in 
stretching his neck far into the air, spread- 
ing his pudgy little wings and i 
round and round, catching insects, 


making the queerest little quacking noise. 
That was how he t most of the da 
but at night when it grew cool, he would 


snoop about the chicken coop and wait 
until all the chicks were snuggled under 
the old hen, then he would “sneak in” 
from behind so as not to be seen and crawl 
under with them. So that is why we called 
him “Sneakums.” 

He was a beautiful little fellow. His 
color was dark green and he had yellow 
rings around his funny little eyes and yel- 
low spots on the tips of his wings. i 

: bill and web feet were almost red. 

i But one day a very sad fate came to m 

; poor little pet and it was my own fault. 
was a vain, foolish child to want to make 
Sneakums prettier, but I did. My dearest 
dolly was roken-hearted because I tuok 
the yellow ribbon off her hair, to put 
around Sneakum’s neck, and when it all 
ended so unhappily I vowed never to be 
vainagain. Well, | tied the ribbon around 
Sneakum’s dear little neck, with a bow 
under his bill. Never will I forget how he 
squirmed and wiggled, quacked and 
flopped his wings, and at first I thought 
he was proud like I was, but I soon found 
out he was mad and quarreling with me. 
Pretty soon he began running round ard 
round, and when J tried to catch him he 
ran under the house and I could not get 
him out. The longest pole from auntie’s 
bean patch would not reach him and I 
was afraid to tell mother or auntie. 

The next day I confessed it all, because 
{ could not sleep for thinking about 
Sneakums and wondering if he was all 
right. He was not to be seen in the morn- 
ing anywhere, so auntie hired a neighbor 
boy to crawl under the house and bring 
him out. He my him out after along 
search, but little Speakums was dead— 
the yellow ribbon had caught on a s 
and in trying to get away he had st: 
himself, My poor little Sneakums! d 
{ would not intentionally have hurt him 
for the whole world. 

When we buried him in a little candy box 
under one of the rose bushes, I felt that 
there was nothing to live for, and even 
now, after a quarter of a century, I have 
oor fergotten Sneakums.—Chloris 
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Get the Most Value 


For Your Money 


Are you getting the most value for your money? 
Become a “Standard” customer and enjoy a lower 
cost for clothing and genuine clothing satisfaction. 
We want every reader of ‘Successful Farming’”’ to 
know and share the savings offered in the FREE 
“STANDARD” BARGAIN BULLETINS. 
These wonderful bulletins are issued every two 
months. They take only a few days to print and 
therefore show the very latest and most popular 
fashions—the clothes that are being worn by New 
York’s best dressers. 

And, about your savings! Here are a few 
bargains taken from the new Fall Bulletin. Only 
a suggestion of the splendid “Standard” money- 
saving opportunities. Order them at our 
We guarantee to entirely please you or 
promptly refund your money. 

You must have this new Bulletin. It’s just out 
and contains the latest and best Fall offerings. 
Fill and mail today the coupon (below). Do it at 


th REE! 


Remember, the 
J. F. O'CONNOR, Secretary. 
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4} H3R159—Special 3-dress offer 
that will give fully six months wear. 
All ood. porvigeake dresses, 
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14 years. Of excellent, splendi 
black Serpentine Mohair, a heavy, warm 
material, closely woven in prettily water- 
ed, silk tterns. Very becoming, with 
graceful, Raglan shoulders and ornamen- 
tal buttons. Lined throughout. A 
handsome, durable wrap, and a big 
in. Postpaid in the U.8. 


































Fur Bulletin 


and share in the won 
derful bargains. 
Write atonce. It’s... 









































Dept. 441, New York City 
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When Mark Twain was living in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, where Dr. Doane, now 
Bishop of Albany, was rector of an Epis- 
copal church, he went to hear one of the 
clergyman’s best sermons. After it was 
over Mark approached the Doctor and 
said politely: 

“T have enjoyed your sermon this 
morning. I weleomed it as I would an 
old friend. I have a book at home in 
my library that contains every word of 


i 

“Why, that can’t be, Mr. Clemens,” 
replied the rector. 

‘All the same, it is so,” said Twain. 

“Well, I certainly should like to see 
that book,” rejoined the rector with dig- 
nity. 

“All right,”’ replied Mark; ‘“‘you shall 
have it,”’ and the next morning Doctor 
Doane received with Mark Twain’s com- 
pliments a dictionary. 





oe 
An Irishman was sitting in a station 
smoking when a woman came, and, sit- 
ting down beside him, remarked: 
“Sir, if you were a gentleman you would 
not smoke here.”’ 











“Mum,” he said, “if ye wuz a lady ye’d | © 


sit farther away.” 

Pretty soon the woman burst out again: 

“If you were my husband I’d give you 
poison.” 

“Well, mum,” returned the Irishman as 
he puffed away at his pipe, “if you wuz 
me wife I'd take it.” 


WAS WILLING TO TRY IT AGAIN 

Once when John D. Rockefeller was 
slaying golf a negro lad crossed the links. 
Mr Rockefeller had just given the ball 
a vigorous stroke, and the lad received 
the missile squarely on the head. It was 
a heavy blow, but it only stunned the boy 
a little, and after blinking his eyes for a 
moment he was himself again. 

Mr. Rockefeller, who had rushed up 
fearing that the boy had been badly in- 
jured, was relieved to find that he took 
it so calmly, and, pulling a five-dollar bill 
from his pocket, he gave it to the young- 
ster as a salve for his feelings. 

The boy looked at the bill and grinned 
with delight. Then he looked at Mr. 
Rockefeller and inquired: When is you 


9)? 


goin’ to be playin’ again? 


IT NEARLY KILLED HIM 
“Medicine won’t help you any,” the 
doctor told his patient. ‘What you need 
is a complete change of living. Get away 
to some quiet country place for a month. 
10 to bed early, eat more roast beef, drink 
plenty of good rich milk, and smoke just 
one cigar a day.”’ 
A month later the patient walked into 
the doctor’s office. He looked like a new 
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7 . ea 
your advice certainly did Mamie had been naughty and he: 





man, and the doctor told him so. 


Fish Stories 





“Yes, Docter 
the business. { went to bed early and 
did all the other things you told me. 
But say, Doctor , that one cigar a day 
almost killed me at first. It’s no joke 
starting in to smoke at my time o’ life.” 


SPEEDY 
From the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
“That’s — watch you’ve got. Is it 
r ” 


‘A good goer? Well, you bet your life 
it is a good goer. Why, it can do an hour 
in half the time.” 


“Ah, happy little boy! How I wish I 
could change places wit youse!”’ 

“I wish you could, mister! I’ve been 
playin’ hookey all day, an’ I got a peach 
of a lickin’ coming to me when I get home!’ 


Mrs. Jackson: “Speakin’ ob your hus- 
band, Mrs. Wimple, did he evah convey 
to you dat he done propose to me befo’ 

married you?” 

Mrs. Wimple: ‘Deed he dida’t! He 
was so ashamed ob some ob de he did 
dat I nevah insisted upon a ession.”’ 


An Atchison man, The Globe of that city 
says, was showing a fine horse that at- 
tracted the attention of a man who was 
looking for a family horse. “Can a woman 
drive him?” inquired the would-be pur- 


r. 
“Yes, a woman might drive him,” re- 
plied the owner; “but I would hate to live 
with the woman that could drive him.” 


The president of a small college was 
visiting the little town that had been his 
former home and had been asked to ad- 
dress an audience of his former neigh- 
bors. In order to assure them that hi 
career had not caused him to put on airs 
he his address thus: 

“My dear friends—I won’t call you 
ladies and gentlemen—I know you too 
well to say tha “a 
HOW MANY EGGS WERE BROKEN? 

(Answer will be printed next month) 

As the old lady was crossing the road 
with a basket of eggs a man on a motor- 
eycle ran into her and broke 
without hurting her. He apologized at 
said he would gladly pay for the eggs if 
she would tell him how many were in the 
basket. 

“T don’t know exactly how many there 
were; somewhere between 50 and 100. 
Every time I counted them by 2’s and 3’s 
it came out even, but when I counted them 
by 5’s I had 3 remaining.” 

How much at 50 cents a dozen did it 
cost him? 


HOW THE BOYS GOT ACROSS 
(Answer to last month's problem) 

The smaller boys Mike and Pat rowed 
across and Mike staid on the other shore 
while Pat took the boat back to Hans and 
Jacob. Then Jacob went across and staid 
while Mike took the boat back. Mike 
and Pat again made the trip ther and 
Mike took the boat back. Hans 
crossed the stream and joined Jacob, while 
Pat took the boat back and picked up 
Mike. In this way the boat never car- 
ried over one hundred pounds. 












mother finally had recourse to the time- 
honored remedy in such cases. 

“Mamma,” she sobbed, “did Gran’ma 
spank you when you was little?” 

“Yes, dear,” said her mother, “‘she did 
when I was naughty.” 

“And did her mother spank her?” 

“Ves.”’ 

‘An’ was she spanked, too, when she 
was bad?” 

oy ” 

“Well, who started this blamed thing 
anyhow?” 





He (just accepted)—You say you were 


never engaged before? 

She—Yes. 

He—How is that ? I thought all women 
always had three or four ments. 


She (guilelessly)—Well, presume I 
shall, too. You see, this is the first 
chance I have had. 


THE HENS WERE JEALOUS 

“My dear,” said the professor’s wife, 
“the hens have scratched up all that 
eggplant seed you sowed.” 

“Ah! jealousy!” mused the professor. 
And he sat down and wrote a twenty-page 
article on the ‘Development of Envy in 
the Minds of the Lower Bipeds.” 


“) ay ie your thoughts,” chirped 
y- 


the oung, 
“Well, I’ve had worse offers from pub- 
lishers,”” responded the poet. 





Willie looked solemn and was evidently 
thinking Papa was reading and mentally 
~ in from Pgh —_ 

“Papa,” sai illie. 

“What is it, son?” 

“Do they get whalebone out of whales?”’ 

“Yes, my son.” 

A moment more of thought and then: 

“Tf we were in Cork would we be 
corkers?”’ 

No answer. 

Another slight interval. 

“Papa, are boys that shoot crackers 
cracker-jacks?”’ ' 

Papa still silent. Discouraged with his 

uest for information in that direction, 

Jillie turned to his ma. 

‘Ma, when women wore hoops, did 
Indian squaws wear war-whoops?’ / 

Papa turned with emphasis: ‘Willie, 
it is time for you to go to bed.” 

Willie started, but turned at the door 
and innocently asked: ‘Is this house on 
sleepers because we sleep in it?” 


An egotist is one who thinks that the 
only thing in the universe that cannot be 
improved upon is himself. 
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Send You 


This Grand Dinner Set 


Hundreds of Prosperous Housewives Are Receiving Dinner Sets 
From Me Every Month. See Letters Below: 


This actual reproduction from a photo does not begin 


to the splendid new pattern Austrian China Dinner Set I offer you. 
The Dinner Set is made of imported material. The Dishes are taste- 
fully decorated in popular thistle and gold leaf (purple and gold) design. 
The color scheme is artistic and there is just enough color work to 
give the set a neat, dignified appearance. Thisis a firstclass, useful and 
practical Dinner Set and is rapidly being placed in many of the best 
omes in the United States. Already I have given away several car 


Description of Dinner 
| 


loads and the demand is increasing. 
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Yeager, Okla. 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Mr. Meredith:—I am 
well pleased with the Din- 
ner Set you sent me. It 
came through all right 
without any breakage. I 
found the Dinner Set bet- 
ter than I expected. 
It was not difficult to get 
Home of Mrs. Dollie Cherry subscriptions and I have 
seen all the subscribers and 
they are all well pleased. I would recommend your Dinner Set plan 
to others. I am engaged right now so that I cannot get subscriptions 
but hope to earn another Dinner Set some time in the near future. 
I herewith send you a photo of my home. Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Dollie Cherry 


You Can Easily 


115 High-Grade Needles 

















ing 115 high-grade needles 






































DINNER SET COUPON 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming, 
s Moines, lowa 


I want to earn a 32-piece Dinner Set by your easy plan. Send me the 
set of sample postcards, the package of needies, the picture of the dishes 
and all details regarding your offer. I really want the dishes. 


My QOGrOGB OO. occ crccccccccccocccscccsccccecsesceasosessoosesosees 
Enclosed please find 4 cents in stamps to help pay postage on the 

sample needles and postcards. This offer 1s not good outside of the United 

States, nor west of the Rocky Mountains. 8. F. 9 








I Sent Dinner Sets To These Modern Farm Homes. Own 


The Dinner Set Contains 


6 Dinner Pilates 

6 Butter Piates 

6 Fruit or Cereal Dishes 
6 Saucers 

6 Cups 

7 Meat Platter 

1 Vegetable Dish 


32 Dishes—53 


Extra Presents Free 


Set 


to do justice 







o 


ers Much Pleased. 


+ Carlinville, Il. 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Mr. Meredith: — I 
was pens oeny F mam » with 
the pretty Dinner Set. It 
is better than I expected it 
to be. I got the subscrip- 
tions from among my 
friends and relatives in one 
day. The subscribers are 
much pleased with Suc- 
cessful Farming, needles 
and cards. I would advise 
anyone that wants a nice 
Dinner Set to get one from 
you. Lexpect to earn an- 
Mrs. Alvin Go 





Home of Mrs. Alvin Gohr_ 





other Dinner Set soon. “™ Your friend, 


Get a Dinner Set 


Write your name and address on the 


postage on sample needles and cards, mail 


P< WARRANTED -HIGH al Our Easy Plan: coupon below, enclose 4 cents to help pay 
I 


it to me and I will at once send you a set of 10 beautiful post cards and a book contain- 


of all sizes. These needles alone retail at 15c to 25c. 


Everyone needs needles; no one ever gets enough Season Post Cards. Everyone who 
is interested at all in farming should read Successful Farming. When the cards and 
needles come, you can show a few of your freinds your copy of Successful Farming 
and your case of needles and set of cards and tell them that if they will subscribe, renew or 
extend their subscription through you, I wil] send them each a set of cards, and a book 
of needles like yours and Successful Farming for three years for only 50c. Isn’t that a 
bargain? You cant’t help get subscriptions with such a great offer, can you? You need 
get only a small number of subscriptions, including your own if desired, on this “easy for 
you” plan and the dishes will be shipped to you at once. 


You Will Be Greatly Pleased 


This is absolutely the most liberal Dinner Set offer I ever made and I hope 
you will be the first in your neighborhood to take advantage of it 

I never knew a woman who had too many dishes. Very frequently one has 
more company than was expected and then you would be willing to give a 
good deal for a few extra dishes. My splendid plan certainly should appeal 
to you. You'll be surprised to know how easy itis for you to get a Dinner 
Set. Please remember these dishes are not for sale at any price. Write your 
name and address on the coupon, and mail the coupon to me at once, or 


a letter will fully answer the purpose. E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 
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We Prepay 
the Freight 
to You 

30 Days’ 
Free Trial 
Cash or 
Easy 


Terms 
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You Have a “Friend” 
in the Wholesale Stove 


Business 
Why Should You Pay Retail Prices? 


nected with that business. 
And sure enough he can and does. 


Mail This FREE+- 3°) 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please send catalog checked here 


| } Stoves and Ranges Furnaces Gas Stoves Kitchen Kabinets 


Name seaead 


Address... .......ccceuee 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











Sept., 1914 


ity Friend 
to 275,000 
Stove Buyers 
Mail Coupon 
or Postal for 
It Today 


OST of us have had a chance now and then to buy something at whole- 
sale. We have needed this or that or the other thing and have re- 
membered that John or George, or some one else we know, is con- 


But better than any chance you 


This means not only wholesale 
but factory price. 

No personal friend in the stove 
business, for instance, could do as 
much for you as the Kalamazoo 
catalog. 

It comes direct from the makers. 
It quotes you the maker’s price, de- 
livered to your railroad station free. 

It shows you 500 styles and sizes— 
not just a few that you have to like. 

It says to you: Try the one you 
like at this low price. Try it free 
thirty days. Don’t send us themoney. 
Don’t even deposit the full price. 

If after the free trial the stove or range 
or furnace or kitchen kabinet, whatever it 
may be, isn’t exactly what you want, if it 
hasn't proved its extra big value for the low 
price—then ship it back at our expense. 

And after the 30 day's free trial you still 


stove. If any flaws develop, you have just 
purchase as you have ten days after. 


too. Factory price, 
for you to pay—and in addition take many 





Buying. High Prices Ex 


matter where you expect to buy. It will 
make you a better judge of stoves than the t 
|} dealer. It will make you a judge of fair prices. 
It willshow you the latest ‘mprovements. It 
| will teach you the economical way of buying. 
| Your saving will be $5.00 to $40.00, accor- 
| ding to what you need. 








S. F. 289 


Trade Mark 


TOM dg catoseceeedet 
Registered 











have a whole year in which to test the Heatin Plans Free 
as strong a claim on us ten months after Ing system for home, church, 
sc 


The Kalamazoo book offers easy terms, fore you get free plans and 
free trial, no freight factory prices from the Kal- 
yt expert engineers. 
months to ) pay if you like. a Se 
t : and 

The Inside Story of Stove a | and fan as vou to Day. 
% for complete job to the 
Write for the Kalamazoo Catalog now. No nickel. Furnace, pipings, 


Write for Free Furnace 
Book 


zoo advantages and big 


Ask for Stove Catalog No. 289, 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 


“Surely he can get us an inside price’”’—we say. 


These are not promises. The Kalamazoo book— 


adatan , » onthe : the “friend” that has saved $5.00 to $40.00 each for 

have had at aw holesale orice is this 275,000 families—doesn't make promises. It’s all in 

offer on stoves—“A alamazoo black and white agreements—backed by a $100,000.00 

Direct to You.” ~~ Bond Guarantee with the Ist National Bank 
of Kalamazoo. 


Try This White Enameled 


Kitchen Kabinet Free 


The latest great success of 
the Saeemeree Stove Com- 
pany this beautiful, all 
metal Kitchen Kabinet 


tary, Sow kabinet and 
get meals ready 
complete. te. A place for every- 
thing — everything in iia 
place. 8 


wood to warp and crack, 
no sticking drawers, no ver- 
min—as easy to clean as a 
dinner plate. Large assort- 
ment of finest uipment 
free with each kabinet. 


Write for Free Kitchen 
Kabinet Book 
Direct to you Factory Price puts 
is finest ota all kabinets within 
reach of every purse, Cash 
easy payments. 


SE 


ide on your heat- 
ool or other buildings be- 


blue prints with price 


isters, fittings, every- 
ng included. 


Explains many Kalama- 





Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Do you want the Stove and Range Book—ihe Furnace Book — 
the Gas Stove Book—the Kitchen Kabinet Book? Mention t! 
oné or more wanted. 


‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 














